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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


• The Calcutta Review having now reached its thirty-seventh 
ni^ber, its Proprietor begs to draw the attention of Adver- 
tidbrs generally to that work as a .highly advantageous 
medium for Advertisements. From the names that appear on* 
the Subscription list, it may truly be said that no Journal or 
Periodical in India can command a more influential ck^^f 
readers. 

In these encouraging circumstances, the Proprietor of the 
Review feels warranted in soliciting the earnest attention of 
all Advertisers to the great and peculiar advantages to be 
gained from availing themselves of the advertising columns of 
a work so extensively circulated,-»-a work, each number of 
which is some time before the public, before it is superseded by 
another—passing through many hands, and circulating smong 
all classes. For all advertisemeos of a more permanent 
character in particular—advejjifcii^fm^ts of Trades and Pro- 
^fessions—advertisements of Educational and other Institu- 
! tions—advertisements of Banking, Insurance, Bailway and 
lall other mercantile Companies—^no fitter or more efiTectiye 
jchannel of communication or announcement can well be 
Jfound. 

(^The Review is published quarterly^ aboui^he first of the 
^onths of January, April, July, and Qctober. Advertise¬ 
ments intended for insertion in any particular number, ‘ fiiust 
be forwarded to the Publishers, or Printers, Messrs. Sanders, 
>^ONES & Co., No. 14, Loll Bazar, at least ten days before 
d#te of publication: that is, about the 20th of March^ 
e, September, and December. 




Calmtta i^bberttser. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


B8. AS. 

Per Page (double oolumo). 10 0 

„ Column. 6 0 

„ Line.... , 0 3 


N. B.—For a statement of the superior advantages to be deriv^ from 
availing themselves of our advertising oolnmns, Advertisers, hath in Great 
Britain and in India, are referred to the Notice prefixed to the Number. 

Indian Advertisements are not inserted in the eopies sent to F^tivpe, 
unless their insertion be requested by the Advertisers, 


CONTENTS OF THE PAST NUMBERS OF THE CALCUTTA 

REVIEW. 


NO. 1. 

1. The English in India.—2. Lord Teignmouth.—3. Our Earliest Protea* 
taut Mission to India.—4. Ochterl^y’s Chinese War.—5. The Gondition- 
of-India Question—Rural Life in*^engal.—6. The Amirs of Sindh— 
PostscriptThe Massacre at Benares.—7. Miscellaneous Notices. 

NO. 

1. Astronomy of the Hindus.—2. The ^glish in India.—8. Lord Wib 
liam Bentinck’s Administration.—4. FgjSSlaltMnfanticide.—5. Recent His¬ 
tory of the Punjab.—6. The Admiimration of Lord Elleiiborough.—7, 
Miscellaneous Notices. 


NO. ZU. 

1. The Kulin Brahmins of Bengal.—2. Military Defence of our Em¬ 
pire in the East.—3. The Jesuits’ Missions in India.—4. Addiscombeir— 
5. The Seikhs and their Country.—6. Sir W, H. Maonaghten.—7. Mis¬ 
cellaneous Notices. 

y NO. ZV. 

1. Indigenous Education in Bengal and Behar.—2. Romance and Real!* 
ly of Indian Life.—3. Maofarlane’s “ Jndiai# Empire ”-*4. Kashmir and 
4 the Countries around the Indus.—5. The Algebra of the Hindus.—6. Sir 
^P. Francis. . . 

NO. ▼. 

1. Sanscrit Literature: Dr. Yates’s Nalodaya.—2. Literary Fruits of 
* Missionary Labours.—3. The Sick Boom in India.—4. The Transition 
States of the Hindu Mind.—5. The Corruption of the Police.—6. Bengal 
as it is.—7. Miscellaneous Notices. 

NO. VI. 

1. Onental Period of Govehiment Education in Bengal.—2. The 
Sanskrit L|pDgua^e and Literature—3. Missionary Labours' of Chaplains 
Northern India.—4. The Lex Loci^ Marriage end Inheritance.—5. 
The Kingdom of Oude.—6. Notes on the left Bank of the Hooghiy. -?. 

M iRi'AllAnAmm Mritiofla * 
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NO. vn. * 

U The East India College, Haileyburj —2. Vedautism What is 
it ?—3 The Trigonometrical Survey.—*!. English Women in Hindustan.— 
ft. Alison’s Chapters of Indian History.—6. Worjks on the Himalaya — 
7. Tiie Mahratta-History and Empire—Recent operations in the Kolapur 
and Sawuntwaree countries.—«. Misoollaneous Notices. 


1. Indian Buddhism.—£ 


NO. TUI. . I 

sm.—^ The Cape of Good Hope —3. The Urdu Ltn- 
guage and Literature.—4.iliammohun Roy.—6. Married life in India.—6. 
The ^fohammedan Controversy.—7. ^otes on the right bank of the 
Hooghly.—8. Miscellaneous Notices. 

NO. ZZ. 

* 1. Goomsnr; the late War there—the Khonds or Hill Tribes.—2. The 
College of Fort William.—3. Rohilkund, its Terai and Irrigation—4. Mr. 
Thornton’s last Volume—the Indian Press—Afighanistan—Sindh—Gwa¬ 
lior.—5. Thfl Irregular Cavalry.—6. English Literature in India—7. Our 
Indian Railways.—8. Miscellaneous Notices. 

NO. Z. 

1. The Portuguese in North India,—2. Indian Bridges—3. French Pic¬ 
tures of the English in India.—4. The Countries betwixt the Sutlej and 
Jumna.—5. The Sanatory condition of Calcutta.—6. Government Educa¬ 
tion and Church Endowment in Ceylon.—7. Eastern Captivity.—8. Mis¬ 
cellaneous Notices. 

ro. zz. 

1. The Life and Times of Af:bar.—2. The first series of Government 
Measures for the Abolitiou ofai^man Sacrifices among the Khonds.—3. 
Leitrh Ritchie’s British Worldln tHhu^ast.—4. Administration of Criminal 
Justice in Bengal.—6. Sir William Jones—6. The Sikh Invasion of Bri¬ 
tish India in 1845-46.—7. Miscellaneous Notices. 


NO. ZU. 


'of l(he 


1. The Zemindar and the Ryot.—2. Lord Harris—3. The Banksfoi the 
Bliagiraihi.—4. Prison Discipline in India.—5. The Genius and Beauties 
of Collins —6. Law Reform.—7. The Sindh Controversy—Napier and 
Outram —8. Miscellaneous Notices. 


^ NO. ZZIZ. 

1. Dost Mahomracd Khat^.—2. The History of Ceylon. 


Study of Law in our IndUn Colleges.—4. 
to Bengal.—ft. Indigo in Lower Bengal.— 
lish connexion with India.-^7. 


8. On tbV 
The first Protestant Missionary ( 
6. Origin and Progress of Eng-^ 
Miscellaneous Notices. 


NO. ZZT. 

1. Maegregor’s Sikhs—Political Agency in the East—2. Our Indian 
Railways —8 The Philosophy of Confucius.—4. Indian Law Reform— 
The Ooiirt of Requests.—5- Sir Elijah Impey.—6. The Salt Revenue of 
Bengal.—7. Miscellaneous Notices 

Ho. ZT. 

1 . Captain Magphersop and the Khonds.—2 Storms #nd f^urricanes. 
-—8. The Tenosserim Provinces.-^. The Institutes of Menu.—5. New 
Zealand—Colonizal!ion-H*Otago Settlement.—6. Military Life and Adven¬ 
ture in the East.—7. The Lahore Blue Book.—8. Miscellaneous Notices. 
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^ • HO. XVI. / 

1. fTormal Institqtioiig in Europe and India.—2. xfembankments of Eivera 
,in Bengal.—3. The Acts of the Gowrnor-General in Oouucil.—4. Hindu 
Medicine.—5. Bishop Middleton and Bishop’s College.—6. Lord Hardinge’a 
Administration.—7. Illustrations of Anglo-Indian Society.—8. Miscellaneous 
. Notices. 

« HO. XVU. 

f. The Plains m the Lower Ganges. — 2, Lor^ Wellesley’s Administra¬ 
tion,—3. Surat.—4. The Acts of the Governor-General in Council.—5^ 
Commercial Morality and Commercial Prospects in Bengal.—fi. TIflB Cut* 
tack Tributary Mehals—Recent Operations against Ungiil.—7. Dr. Wilson’s 
Lands of the Bible.—8. Native Agency in Government Employ.— 9. Mis- 
cellaueous Notices. 

HO. xvxn. 

1. Corrie and his Cotemporaries.—2. Geology of India.—3. The Hindi 
Language—Thompson’s Dictionary.—4, The Acts of the Governor-General 
in Council.— 5. The Bengal Artillery.—6. Major Smyth’s History of the 
Reigning Family of Lahore.—7. Miscellaneous Notices. 

HO. XZX. 

1. The Jheliinder Doab.—2. Literary Labours of D. L. Richardson.— 
8. Criminal Justice in Bengal.—4. Dr. Yates and Sanskrit Philology.—,*5. 
British Public Schools and British Parents in India.—6.^uri and the 'Tem¬ 
ple of Jagannatb.—7. Miscellaneous Notices. 

HO. XX. 

1. The Khonds—Abolition of Human Sa|^rifice and Female Infanticide.— 
2. Thornton’s History of British India.—|^^ur Military Establishment.— 
4. Exposure of the Sick.—6. Satara.ja^’oo^es in a Sofdier’s Life—the 
Candahar Division.—7, Postage.—8. miscellaneous Notices. 

HO. XXI. 

1. The Periodic Literature of Ceylon.—2. The Sclavonian Provinces of 
Turkey —3. The Acts of the Governor-General in Council.—4. The East 
Indian Community.—5. Oriental Arcbseology and Belief —^6 Hyderabad. 
—7. The Poetry of Reoent Indian Warfare.—8. Miscellaneous Notices. 

HO. XXtX. 

1. Martin on Negrais.—2. New South Wales, and the Crisis of 1844.— 

Revelations concerning the Police and Courts.—4.’*Pjjysical Errors of 
.Hinduism.—5. Baggage of the Indian Army.—6. The Bengali Language 
'and Literature.—7. Cunningham’s History of thSSikhs.—8. Miscellaneous 
Notices. 

HO. xxni. 

1. Our Political Relations with Persia.—2. First Months of Indian 
Military Life.—3. Canals of Irrigation in the North Western Provinces.— 
4. Ceylon, and Lord Torrington’s Administration.—5. Coal in Bengal.—6. 
The Second Punjab War.—7. Miscellaneous Notices. 

HO. XXIV. 

1, The^ Court and Camp of Aurungzebe.—2. Captain Buckle’s His 
tory of th^ BetJgal Artillery.—S. ElMott’s Historians of Muhammadan 
Inaia.— 4. The Settlement of the N. W, Provinces.— 5. Comparative 
Philology.—6. Calcutta Domestic Life.—7. Criminal Law of Bengal.— 
8. Misoellaneous Notices. 
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NO. XXT.. ' / 

1. Indian l^iscopate—Bishop Middleton.—2. Brahmanism, and the 
Ramayaua.—3. Oriental Astronomy.—4. Annals of the Bengal Presidency 
for 1849.-54 Early Bengali Literatitre and Newspapers.—6. The Bengal« 
Penal Code.—7. Steam to Australia.—8. Miscellaneous Notioes. 

NO. XXTI. 

1. The Lindsays in India.—2.^Popular Literature of Bengal —3, ^he 
Indian Liturgy.—4. Bombay Cotton, and Indian Railways.—5. Our 
cial System, and the Black Acts.—6. The Bengal Army and its Chief:— 
Propo^d Non-eflFective List.—7. Civio on Indian Affairs.—8. The Educa¬ 
tional Establishments of Calcutta.—9. Bead Sea.—10. Miscellaneous 
Notices. V 

NO. XZVXZ. 

• 1. British Administration of Soinde.—2. Mackenzie’s “Fair Maid of Ca^ 

bnl.”—8. The Bengal' Military Fund.—4. Central India under Britieh Su¬ 
premacy.—5. Anglo-Hindustani Hand-Book.— 6. Village Schools and Pea¬ 
sant Proprietors in the N. W. P.—7. Kashmir in the Olden Time.—8. 
Chronology of the Creation.—9. Miscellaneous Notices. 

NO. ZXTllZ. 

1. Recent Military Memoirs.—2. The Outbreak in Cabul.—8. History 
and Statistics of Cawnpore.—4. Trial by Jury in India.—6. Adoniram 
Judson.—6. Lion Hunting in South Africa.—7. Sir James Mackintosh 
in India.—8. Broome’s History of the Bengal Army.—9. Miscellaneous 
Notices. 

NO. XZZX. 

1. The Country between B^mian and Khiva.—2. Hindu Caste.—3. 
Macpherson on. Procedure Company’s Civil Courts.—4. Hindu 

Drama.—5. Hutton's Chronology^TS<j||pation.—6. Major Edwardes's “ Year 
on the Punjab Frontier.”—7- Chaitanya and the Vaishnavas of Bengal. 
—8. Annals of the Bengal Presidency for 1850.—9. Miscellaneous Notices. 

NO. XZX. 

1. The Second Sikh War.—2. The Council of Education and Lord 
Hdrdinge’s Minute.—8. The East India Company and its Charter.—4. 
Bengali Games and Amusements.—5. Sir Thomas Munro, and the Land 
Tax.—6. The Law relating to Military Officers.— 7. Sir J. E. Tennent’s 
Christianity in Ceylon —8. Kaye’s War in Afghanistan —9. Dixon’s Mair- 
wara.—10. WandeiyingB of a Pilgrim in the East.—11. Miscellaneous 
Notices. " V 

^ NO. XXXI. / 

1. The Anglo-Indian Courts of Justice.—2. Mortality of European Sol¬ 
diers in India.—8. The East India Company and its Charter.—4. Indo- 
Bactrian Numismatics, and Greek Connection with the East.—5. Indian 
Epidemics and Mofussil Sanatory Reform.—6. Results of Missionary La¬ 
bour in India.—7, Richardson’s Literary Recreations.—8. Manual of 
Surveying, and the Revenue Survey. 

NO. XXXII. 

1. Mias Martineau on the War in Afghanistan.—2. Sprenger’s Life of 
Muhammad.—8. Recent Works on Soinde.—4. Eastern Mondkhism.—.5. 
The Madras and Bengal Govemfb^ents.—6. The Bethune Society.—7, 
Sanscrit Poetry.—8.’The Great Trigonometrical Survey of India.—9. Mis- 
eelianeous Notices. 
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iro. xjLsini. 

l. Bengali Poetry.—2. Homoeopathy, and its Introduction into India.— 
•3, Southeys’ Life of Dr, Bell,—4. Life in Bombay —5 Uovenim<‘nt Oon* 
neotion with Idolatry in .India.—6. Hoffmeiater’s Travels in Ceylon, and' 
India.—7. Bombay Medical and Physical Trausactionu—tt. Miscellaneous 
Notices. 

« NO. ZXZXV. 

1? Mrs. Pfeiffer in India —2. Taou-Kwang.-^3. Vcdantism and Chris* 
tianity.—4. The Land Revenue of Madras.—B.^/History of Native Ijlduca** 
lion in Bengal.—6. Biographies of Mohammed for India—7 The East 
Indian Charter.—8. Mr. Campbell's Modern India.—U. Miscellaneous 
Notices. 

NOrf ZXZT. ^ 

1, Patronage of the East India Company.—2. Bengali Festivals and 
Holidays.—3. The Himalaya in Kumaon arid Qurhwai.—4. 'The Com¬ 
pany’s Ecclesiastical Establishment.—5i,Aucient Indian Ballads.—6, India 
as a Mission-field.—7. Dr. Moore on Cholera,—8. The Burmese War —9. 
Miscellaneous Notices. 

NO. XXXTZ- 

1. Palestine and Lebanon.— 2. '^alcutta in the olden time—its Locali¬ 
ties—3. Public Correspondence in the North Western Provinces.—4. 
Pococke’s India in Greece.—5. Kaffirs and Indian Hill Tribes.—6. Charters 
and Patriots.—7. Indian Surgery.—8. Government of the East India 

Company.—The Lords’ Report.—9. Miscellaneous Notices. 


SAMTDfiltS, CONES ANE CO. 

PRINTERS, rfc. 

No. 14, Loll B ^ z a b. 

The following Publications are issued from their Establishment:_ * 

The Ghbisiian Inxelliobnobb. 

The Calcutta Review. 

# 

The India Spobtino Review. 

The Calcutta Aluanac and Boos op Dibection 

The Shb^ix A^manao.•. 

A Fanjika or Bengali Almanac.... 


Monthly. 

Quarterly. 

Ditto, 

Yearly. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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LANDOUR ACADEMY, 

JEstctblished ^arch, 1845. 


Conducted by Mr. J. R. Lewin. 


The course of Study includes, with a general English and 
Commercial Education, the several branches of Natural Philo¬ 
sophy, the Classic, Mathematics, Drawing, Painting, French, 
Persian, and Oordoo. Equal attention is paid to the Students’ 
Moral, Physical, and Intellectual Education. 

No Extra Charges are made. 


For Boarders, under 12 years^' age...Es. 80 

„ „ above ditto . „ 85 

Bay Boiurders, exclusive of Drawing, &c.. 20 

„ Scholars, ditto . „ 10 

More than two from the same family will be charged at the 

lower rate. ‘ ^ 

* 

The above are for those who pay monthly and attend regu¬ 
larly during the year. Others are charged 35 Rs. and 40 lis. 
respectively. ^ 

For further particulars, vide Calcutta Review^ for December, 
1852. 

Jmmry 2Qth; 1853. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1833. 

• C. LAZARUS AND CO., 

KSs. 49 AMD 55, CoSSlXOLLAH. 


C. Lazarus and Co. take tliis opportunitj of stating, that with the view of 
hrmgiiig Good Furniture intomore general use, they have for the past Two 
Years made a great reduction from their former moderate prices. The suc¬ 
cess of this experiment, as evinced by the great increase of their business; 
has been sufficiently encouraging to induce them to persevere, and where at 
all practicable, to make still further deduction, and thus carry out the 
priuciple of supplying the best description of articles at a small remunerate 
ing profit on the outlay. 

0. L and Co. have always on hand Cabin Furniture of all kinds, as also 
Camp Furniture suitable for Officers proceeding on Service. Cabins fitted 
up with care and attention. 

Tlio Mauritius,” S. V, has brought them a most extensive assortment 
if Itich Brocatelt.es, Damasks and Tabourets, in Crimson, Ambrr, 
^j.uE, Green, &c., and by the “ Hydaspes” they will receive a further Sup- 
)1y. In addition to the above they will hind froth the Mauritius, Silvered 
Plate Glasses of Sizes; Billiard Clotb* with a variety of other articles 
n their line. 

CHUBB’S ANB BRABSikH’S BOCKS. • 

From these two Eminent Makers, C. L.*and Co. have imported a large 
issortment of Locks, which they will dis^Mse of at very reasonable prices. 
The former have CiiUBu'a New PATiiarf Guard in addition to all his former 
Improveraonts, to which attention is respectfully invited. 

C. L. and Co. continue, as usual, the manufacture and sale of their 
superior French Polishes and Varmtsues; comprising, among others, 
No. 1 French Polish, for light wood; No. 2 French Polish, for general 
work; Brown Hard Spirit Varnish, made on an improved principle, Rhd 
will be found a cheap and useful Varnish to llesidents iu the Mofussil, as 
it dries rapidly and is easily applied ; White Hard Varnish ; Crystal ditto ; 
Copal ditto ; together with a variety of new Polishes Varnishes, parti¬ 
culars of which may be learnt on applicatlomi at the Manufactory, Direc¬ 
tions for use accompany each Bottle. « 

1^“ Show Rooms, Nos. 49 and 65, CossitoUak —Manufactory, No. 56, 
Cossitollah, 

CALq^TTA FURNITURE COMMISSION ROOMS, 

No. 49, Cossitollah. 

C. Lazarus and Co. beg to intimate, that they have always for Sale a large 
assortment of Household FomiMBre, snitable for the Drawing Boom, pining or Bed 
Room, of various qualities and prices, some of which are nearly new. 

Buyers vffll find^ their advantage in favoiwiog C. L. and Co. with a call, as they 
will bo enabled to supply themseWes, without the trouble and loss of time occupied in 
attending Public Sales, and further without having to incur the risk and consequent 
loss of having to pay a high price for a Bazar-mode article, under the impression 
that it is of European Manufactnre, which daily occurs at Auction Sales. . 

C. li. and Co. having always a constant demand for good Second-hand Furni¬ 
ture, parties having such to dispose of will obtain a ready Sale, and will find 
that as much care is taken of the same prior to its disnosai as in a ^Private 
Dwelling House. 
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Just published^ and for sale 

AT MESSRS. D’ROZARTO AND CO., LOLL BAZAIR, 

A BKAP OF ZMOZSk ZW BSNOAZiZ. 

Price per Copy, mounted on rollers..Rs. 4 0 

Ditto in a case . „ 2 8 

“ We have received a copy of a Map of India in Bengali, lately issued by Babu 
Rajendraloll Mittra, Librariaii of the Asiatic Society, which is far superior to Lny 
thing of the kind hitherto produced. The Map is 4 ft. 1 in. by 3 ft. 8 in. redu# eu 
from Twin’s great Map of India, aud lithographed and colored by a Mahomedan 
iVrtist m a style which would do no discredit to Mr. Wyld, the prince of Map 
sellers."— Friend of India, '.IQih Jnly, 1852. 

N. B.—A Persian version of the above will be published on the 15th April, 1863. 

~”lT^e r a r y iTe C R E at I o n 

OB, 

SSSAYS, CBZXZOZSIWS, ANZ> FOSZtZS, 

BY D. L. RICHARDSON, 

OKK OCTAVO VOLDMB OV 700 PAOF.S, ELBGAKTLY PBINTEP, IN NEAT CLOTH BOARPS 
Price.—Reduced from Co.'s Rs, 10 io Co's Rs. 6. 

" Of Mr. R.’s Biyle we cannot speak too highly. Nor are Ids labours confined to 
criticism ; he has entered with no ^ight success on the domains of poetry ; and 
his more severe pages are ligtitencd by the little gein>likc poems which he has inter¬ 
spersed with no n^gardly hand."— Monthly Mayazine. 

“ His works, writU>n with a care and polish, oven now extremely rare among liter- 
ary.mon, have in England and in India earned liim a well-deserved reputation.”— 
Sunday "X^mes. 

" Whatever he does, either in prose or poetry, is characterized by an amount of 
refinement and good taste, such as ofie r.'irely meets with in tlie compositions of con¬ 
temporary writers,' We can easilywHMgine how such writings as these, appearing 
from time to time in the Indian Jouruals^must liavo gratified tlie English residents, 
since even here, in the midst of the lions ami the new* books, we run over tlie leaves 
with uninixed pleasure.”— Atlas. 

“ Hi^ works are tiruly artistical in the highest sense of the word.—D. I,. R. is one 
of the oldest, staupohest and most valued of oiu- liter.ary racu. Though not strictly 
an oriental writer, he is now onr veteran literary representative in the East. He h.'is 
been before the public for a quarter of a century. IJo has ooiifen*ed lasting service 
on cause of literature bore.”-. Calcutta Quarterly Review, No. XJX. 

We may mention that the arrangement is of alternate prose and poetry, a chap¬ 
let of mingled precious stones, now a hirge ruby, emerald or sapphire, in an essay or 
memoir, now a few small but brilliant gems of verse.”—“ It is not likely that tlie fruits 
of his l^iors will he again gathered by liis own hand and bound hi a goodly sheaf 
like this betbro ns.”— Quarterly Review, No. XXXI. 

Messhs. Thackeb, Spimk & Co.^ on Messrs. Sandebs, Cones and Co., Calcvtta, 


MOTZCBS OF XKS SAZTZSS FOSTS. 

Biogzaphical and Gzitical, 

GEbFFREY CHAUCER TO THOMAS MOORE. 

By D. L. Richaupson. One volume post octavo. * 

Price 6 Rs. in doth boards, or 6 Rs. bmind. 

If I am not mistaken, the present work is the first and only unintermpted series 
of memoirs of the British Poets from the time of Chaucer to the middle of the 19th 
century that has yet ap^icared. As the Selection from the British Poets is a bulky 
and expensive; volume, it has been deemed advLsabI#to reprint these miniature lives 
(originmly attached to that work) in a separate and more compact and convenient 
lorm, ana I have taken the opportanit^.o render the collection tuore complete by 
adding very considerably to tlieir number.”— Pr^ftiee. 

“ We have no hesitktiou in saying that no literary man of the present day could 
havp accomplished the enterprize bettor. The chronological series of miniature 
memoirs are unparalleled fur their completeness. The style in which they are done is 
tfoly excellent. Those who are familiar with the writer’s prose, will comprehend the 
extent of the merit of the work when we say that it is not inferior to the best of tiie 
essays iind criticisms which adorn the Literary Leaves.” — Atlas^ 

MEsass, R. C. Lepage and Co.. Calcutta. 
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BUCKLE’S njSHOIfi OF THE BEKOIL ARTILLERY. 


Now Ready — Q^h Price 12 Rupees—(half hound.J 
MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES 

or 

T H B 8 B M O A X. ARTXBX.BRY, ** 

rsOM THB 

^FORMATION OF THE CORPS TO THE PRESENT TIME, 

WITH 

SOME ACCOUNT OF ITS INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 

BY THE LATE CAPTAIN E. BUCKLE, 

ASSIST. AOJ.-QEN., BCNtiAL AUTlI.LUIlir.^ 

EDITEd’bY j. W. KAYE, 

I.ATB 1.IEUT., BBN'OAl. ABMY. 


LONDON: 

Wm, H. ALLEN AND CO., 7, LEADENHiVLL STREET. . 

CALCUTTA; 

B. C. LEPAGE AND CO., BiflTlSH LIBRARY'. ‘ 

♦** The profits of the above Work v/ff be ifivcn to the Family of the late Cap- 
taiu Buckle, and as R. C. L. and Co. merely receive a small commission as Ag'ents 
for the distribution of the Work, intending Purchasers are respectfully requested to 
remit the amount in Cash,_ as the commission will not admit of giving credit. 
11. C. Lkpaob & Co. will regLstcr the names of officers requiring copies, and would 
suggest one officer at a particular station acting as Secretary for the collection of 
uaines and monfc>, to whom could be forwarded one parcel containing the tJopies Te- 
quired for such station. This ai'rangement would facilitate business and economise 
transit charges. Price whether for Overland or Screw Stuamor copies, 12 Rapeu. 


MR. 8. McSENZ1(E (S. D.) 

No. 6d, Habx.et-stbe£% 

Inventor of the Argilloateon Artificial Teeth, respectfully requests the Nobility and 
Gentry to notice tiie merits of his invention,* wliich consists in the Sockets of 
Gums, as also the Back or Grinding Teeth, being of an indestructible mineral, 
composed to. resemble the Gums or Teeth, which is unchangeable. They cannot 
break, corrode, or wear down by mastication, like those made of the tusk of tho 
hippopotamus, or other substances ; offering immediate relief to those who suffer 
from Indigestion caused by imperfect mastication. 

A descriptive Pamphlet sent free by post. 

• Mr. McKenzie’s Pamphlet on the System of Regulating the Teeth of Children 
to be had jf all Booksellers. Second Editmn. Price 1». Published by Baisler, 121, 
Oxford-street, London, and Mr. Lepage, Bookseller, Calcutta, The Calcutta Agents 
for Mr. M.’s celebrated instantaneous cure for tooth-ache .are Messrs, Bathgate 
and Co., and R. Scott Thomson and Co, 
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ELEGANT TOILET REQUISITES,. 


CNDEH THB ESFECUL PATBOIVAOE OF 

V 


KB& MAJBSTV A QVBEIf, 

The Coertf an<l &ojal The several Sove- 

Famlljr of Oreat yar|Ba| w^ ^reignB. and Courts of 
Britain, Surope, 

And universaUy preferred and esteemed. 


BSAVTirVX. BAZR. 


The suceessfd results of the last halfcmtury have proved beyond qiaetioiS that 

Rowlands’ Macassar Oil 


Is endowed with slngulerly nouriehingr powers in the growth and restoration of the Human Hair, 
and when every other known specific has failed. It insinuates its balsamic properties into tiio 
pores of the head, nourishes the hair in its embryo state, aticelerntes its growth, cleanses it from 

" « s ^_lA Iwk vnaAiivilv nvid grAntmtlciS ila lintseoBsl/sn Isisstidifw uSmm ntllrM 



cgpocially recoininendod, as forming tho baBis of a beautiful head of hair, and rendering the use 
df the fine comb unnecessary. In dressing the hair, notiuiig can equal the eft'ect of Rowlanda* 
Macassar Oil, rendering it so admirably soft, that it will lie in any direction, and imparting a 
transcendant lustre. Price Ss. fid. and 7s., or family bottles (equal to four small) lOs. fid., and 
double that size, tils. 

C/iution.—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words "Rowlands’Macassar Oil,” in two 
'lines. The same are engraved ou Uie bock of the wrapper nearly 1,000 times, contoiulng 29,0tSS 
Iflttefs. 

Ziadies ies|diiig in the Indies, 

Travelling, or ottierwise exposed to tL^scorefaing rays of tlie Sun, will find 

Rowlands' Balydof 


a most refreshing preparation for the Complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, 
allaying all heat and jrritubility, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation, attending re¬ 
stored elasticity and healthful state of the skin. Composed of choice exotics of balsamic nature, 
utterly free J[roin all miiiorul admixture, and pleasing and delightful in Us effects, BownAKna' 
KAlvnon tends to neutralize the eflbcts of atmosphere npon toe Skin, and to promote that iiealtoy 
action of the microscopic vessels, by which its general well-being and the beauty of its appear¬ 
ance are so essentially promoted. Freckles, Tun, Spots, Pimples, Plushes, and Discolorations fly 
before its application, and give place to delicate clearness with the glow of beauty and of bloom. 
In cases of Sunburn, or Stings of Insects, its virtues liave long been acknowledged. 

Gentlemen uffUcti-d with tenderness of the akin tn s/tat'ino will find the application of the 
Kutydor al'ay all cutlculter irritation, removing every pimple, and rendering Uie Skin soft and 
•mouth Sold in bottled, at 4s. Od. ands Hs. fid. each. 

Caotiok.—' fhe words Rowlands’ Kawdok are on toe wrapper of eacli bottle. 

* The First Tooth Powder Extant, 

Both as to deanlinesB in using, and effectually realizing beautiful THETH, fs 

Rowlands’ Odonto, or Pearl Pentifrice. 

During several years post, ROWLANDS* ODONTO, as a purifler, orobellislior, and preserver of 
the Teeth and Gums, has been patronized (almost exclusively) by Royalty and the Nobility, and 
Is now universally appredatod as possessing renovating qualities unequalled by any Dentifrice of 
the ago. This justly celebrated Toilet appendage is a White Powder of great brilliancy, and as 
deanly in application as felicitous in result. As an Anti-Scorbutic, it totally ejects defect, and 
renders tlic Teeth and Gums impervious to decay from youth to age; it bestows the most radiant 
whiteness on the enamel, accompanied by a beautiful polish. At the same time it will be found 
to thoronghiy erallicote ail tartar and concretion, remove spots of incipient decaj^ render the 
gums firm and red, fix loose teetli firmly in tiieir sockets, and above all, is distinguished for its 
aromatie influence in giving sweetness to the oreath. Price 8-8 per box. 

Cavtioj;. —The words'■ HOWLANDS’ODONTO” are on the Label, and "A. Rowland and 
Son, 20 , Hntton-garden,” engraved on the Government Stamp, which is aflixed on oath box. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfhmors. 
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S A R 8 A P A R 1 X. 1. A. 

It is asserted by many eminent medical men, that there is no Medicine in tlie 
Materia Medica comparable to Sarsaparilla for recruiting the debilitated constiAutiun'ir 
restoring the tone of the stomach, improving the general state of the system, and 
by its continued use, removing various morbid symptoms ascribed to a deranged con¬ 
dition of the fluids—such as eruptions on the skin, ulcerations, scorbutic and cutane¬ 
ous diseases, and rheumatic paius, operating as a general and complete purifier of 
the blood.—BUTLER’S “ COMPOUND CONCENTRATED DECOCTION, OR 
FLUID EXTRACT OP SARSAPARILLA,” is the original of tlie now numerons 
preparations of the kind, and is extensively prescribed by Medical Practitioners ; it 
IS most carefully prepai-ed from the finest Jamaica Sarsaparilla imported, at a low 
temperature, so as to preserve entirely the virtues of the root in their most efficient 
and concentrated form. A pint bottle is equal to four quarts of tlie ordinary pre¬ 
paration. 

Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s.; half pints, 10s.; and quarter-pints, 
Os. Gd. ; by BUTLER & HARDING, ChejAists, 4-, Cheapsido, Corner of St. 
Paul's, Loudon. 


Butler’s Tasteless Seidlitz Powders. 

This useful aperient preparation, besides forming an equally eflicient and far more 
agreeable Draught thsin that produced by the Coiiiinou Seidlitz Powders, is made in 
much less time, and with infliiitely less trouble. To allay fever or thirst, a tea-spuon- 
fnl, in water, forms a most refrtishing Saline Draught. Being enclosed in a bottle, 
it will remain uimijurcd by humidity during*the longest sea voyage or land journey, 
Sold at 23. 6d. the bottle (which is enclosed in a case, and accompanied by a 
measure and spoon), by the preparers, Boixeb & llABoicia, Chemists, 4, Cheapaide, 
Corner of St. Paul's, London. 


Dalby's Carmlnativep 

A most safe, cflFectual, and often immediate Remedy for the Wind, Griping, Pains, 
Convulsions, and all Disorders in the Bowels of Infants. It is also equally efficaci¬ 
ous in the Cholic and other intestinal disorders in grown persons. 

Sold wholesale and retail by the Proprietor’s Solo Agents, evrunn and IlAaniNa, 
Chemists, No. 4, Cheapside, Corner of St. Paul’s, London, in bottles, at Is. 9d. 

Purchasers are further requested to observe, that the name and address of 
‘‘BUTLER & HARDING, 4, Ciieapsioe, Cohneh orfSr. Paoi .’s,” are engraved 
in the Government Stamp, which is affixed to each bottle of the Carmiua^c, in 
order to distinguish the genuine from all other preparations. 

N. B.—Be piuticular to ask for “ WILLIAM DALBY’S CARMINATIVE.” 

The above are highly recommended to Merchants and Shippers, as they are 
already well known an^ esteemed in all parts of the world, and will keep good in any 
climate. 

And alt Medicines of repute, with allowance to Merchants and others, for Ex- 

- portaiion, of 

BUTLER AND HARDING, 

Cheuists, 4, Cheapside, Corneb of St, Paul’s, London. 

N. B.—May he obtained as above, and of Messrs. Stewart, Ford & Co., in Calcutta; 
Messrs. Gordon & Co., Madra.s; W. J. Turner, Bombay; and of tiie principal 
Druggists, &c. 
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FA»1XI.T EMpOWBagSHT A^V&AMCB 

ANX> AMMUXTY 80CXBTY> 

No. 12, Chatham Place, Blackfriare, London, and at Calcutta, 

Madras, and Bombay^ 

CAPITAL^jeSOO.OOO. 


DiriECTons.. 

William Pulterworth Baylt'j', Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Dcjuity Chairman. 


Lewis Burroughs, FiSq. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq, 
Major Henderson. 

C. II. Latouche, Esq. 


Edward I^ee, Esq. 
Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Turner. 
Joshua Walker, Esq. 


Iioana arc granted on Mortgage and on Security of Life Interests and licversious. 


INDIA BRANCH. 


The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies of Insurance, Dc- 
feiTcd Annuities, and Endowments, in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, to Members 
of the Civil and Military Services, and others. Parties calling at the Oifice will 
be furnished with full particulars, to which the attention of Parents and Guardians 
of Youths proceeding to India is especially invited. 

A redvetian for the present year (Jrom the very moderate 7-afcs of Premiwn oriyinal- 
ly chargedhy the Society) of Twekty per Cent, to all Policy-holders on tho profit 
scale, who have paid live years’ Premium, and Ten pkii Cent to aci, other 
Pgi.iCY-jiOLi»Bus, who have i>aid three years’ Premium, has been declared from 
resized profits. 

JOHN OAZENOVE, Secretary. 


June, 1852. . 


INDIA RUBBER FOR TBE TROPICS. 


EdmiSton's Poclwt fliphonia or Waterproof Over-coat (weight, ten ounce). Solo manufacturer 
of the celebrated POCKET SIPHONIA, remarkable for the lightness and softness of texture, 
adapted for Sportsmen, lYavellers and Tourists, easily folded to carry In the pocket or on saddle. 
The most Important feature in this Waterproof is being mineralized, which eUbctually resists the 
powerful Iieat of the sun, and tlie most violent rains also, obviating the stickiness and unpleasant 
smell peculiar to all other Waterproofs. Price according to size. India Cloth, 40«. to ; all silk 
throughout, SOs. to 65s. Measurement: length of Coat and size round the chest over the Coat. 

•‘No Officer on duty or march should be without them .”—Naval and MUitary Gazette. 

” Waterproof, lightest and most etfectual is the Siphoiiia. Can be carried in the hat or pocket.” 
—SeWt L'fe, April 20,* 1851. 

Notice, name and address stamped inside. None others are genuine. 


Legging or Overalls, 

Ladlew Capes, with Hoods. 
Ladies’ Paletots. 

Yacht Jackeia. 

Driving Capes. • 

Ladies’ Petticoats, 
l.adies’ Gloves. 

Fishing and Shooting Hats or 
Caps. 

Air Cushions. 

Pillows and Beds. 

Water ditto. 

Fishing and Shooting Boots. 
Sea Bools (rc<iulre no diess- 
Ing). 

Driving Gloves. 

Cricketing Gloves. * 


"■Gun Covers. 

Driving Aprons. 

Sou'-Westers. 

Goloshes. 

Finger Stsdls. 

Tobacco Pouches. 

Chest Expanders. 

Door Springs. 

Chest Protectors. 

Cricket and other Balls of Gut- 
ta Percha and India-rubber. 
Nursing Aprons. 

Bellows for Air Beds. 

Crib Sheets. 

India-rubher Portable Folding 
Baths. 

Life Belto. 


The Newly-invented Swim¬ 
ming Gloves, of great pro¬ 
pelling power. 

Elastic Bandages. 

Sheet Rubber for manufac¬ 
turing and engineering pur¬ 
poses. 

Elaitlc Bands of all sizes. 

Children’s Gum Rings. 

Drinking Cups and Water 
Bottles. 

Arm Gussets 

Piping and Tubing of every 
description. 

PortabR Life Boats. 

Bows with India-rubber 
springs. 


Edmistok anu Son, 416 and 69, Strand, London, near the Adelphi. Orders to be accompani¬ 
ed by a remittance or reference for payment in London. 
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THE EAST LNDiA COMPANY. 
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TBE KOXtra B&XTXSK S.BVZ&W, 

No. *36, 

(Just Published,) 


CONTAINS AN ARTICLE ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE EAST 
• INDIA COMPANY, 


1. Prospects of France and the Dangera of England. 

2. Scottish Philosophy. 

3. The Suhbath in the Nineteenth Century. 

4. European Navigation in Early Times. 

6, Litton on the Church. 

6. Progressive Aspects of Literature: Recent Essays. 

7. The Universe and its Laws. 

8. Government of the East India Company. 

9. The Legal Profession and the County Courts. 

Ediriburgk, W. S. Kennedy. Lotion, Hamit.ton, Adams and Co. 


:kcatzmg’s cough i:.ozsnges. 

Upwards of forty years’ experience has fully contirmed the superior reputa¬ 
tion of these Lozenges, in the cure of Asthma, Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Short¬ 
ness of Breath, and other Pulmonary Maladies. 

They have de.servedly obtained the high patronage of their Majesties the Kino 
OF Prussia, and the Kino of Hanover; very many also of the Nobility and 
Cleroy, and of the Public generally, use them, under the recommmdation of some of 
the most eminent of the Faculty. 

They have immediate indiiunce over the following cases :— Asthmatic and Cpnsump- 
tive Complaints, Coughs, Shortness of Breath, Hoarseness, ^c., 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, and Tins of various sizes, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c.. No. 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. • 

Sold retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 

N. B.—To jrreoent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words “ Keating's 
Couau Lozenoes” are engraved on the Government Stamp of each Box. 

Important Testimonial. 

CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ STANDING. 

Cainscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, March 20, 1850. 

Sir, —Having been troubled with Astiima for several ycara, I could find no relief 
from any medicine whatever, until I was induced, about two years ago, to try a box 
of your Lozenges, and found such relief from them, that I am determined for the 
future never to be without a box of them in the house, and will do all in my iiower to 
recommend them to my friends. * , 

If you consider the above Testimonial of any advantage, you are quite at liberty to 
make what use of it you please. * 

1 am. Sir, your most obliged Servant,* 

Thomas Keatiho, Esq., W. J. TRIGG. 

29, Si. PauVs Church Yard. 


KSRR AND STRANG, 

PHRFUMEna AND WlG MaKERS, 

No. 12-1, Leadenhnll Street, London, 

Respectfully inform the Nobility and Public, (bat they have invented and brought to ilie greatest 
perfection the following lending articles, besides numerous others :—^I'heir Vcnlilutlng Natural 
Curl; Ladies and GenUemen’s pkeuebs, cither Crops or Full Dress, witli Partiitgs and Crowns 
BO natural at to defy detection, and with or without their improved Metallic Springs; 
Ventilating Fronts, Bandeaux Borders, Nattes, Band^a la Bein, Ac. ; also their lustautoneous 
bKinid Hair Dye, the only dyo that really answers for all colours, and never fades nor acquires 
tliat unnatural red or purple tint common to all other dyes ; it is perlhanent, free from smell, 
and perfectly harmless. Any Lady or Gentleman, scepticsd 6f its effects in dyeing any shade of 
colour, can hare it applied, free of any charge, at ££BB and BTBANG’S, 184, Leadenhali- 
street. 

Bold wholesale and retell, in cases, at 7s, Od., Ifis., and.30s, Samples 3s. Cd.i sent tq all na^s 
on receipt of itoel-oinee orders or --t 
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SmiTB, ISImMB, AXIO CO.’S N£W FUBXilCA- 

TIONS. 

NEW WORK by the Author of « Jano EyVe“ Shirley.” &c. 

VILLETTE. By CURREB BELL. 

In Three Volumes, Post 8vo. 

n. 

TWO THOUSAND MILES* RIDE 

THHOUGH THE 

ARGENTINE PROVINCES. 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF SUBNOS AYRES, AND THE RECENT EVENTS IN THE 

RIO DE LA PEATA. 

By WILLIAM McCANN, Esq. 

Two Vols. Post 8 VO., with Ulustrations, 24s. 

UT. 

THE SCHOOL FOR DREAMERS. 

By T. GWYNNE, Ksq., Author of “ The School for Fathers.” 

In. One Volume, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

IV. 

AMABEL; ob, THE VICTORY OF LOVE. 

By MARY ELIZABETH WORMELEY. 

In Three Volumes. 

V. 

THE SECOND BURMESE WAR. 

A NARRATIVE OF THE CAMP AT RANGOON. 

By Lieu.t. william F. B. LAURIE, Madras Artilleiy. 

In One Volume, with Map, Plans, and other Illustrations. 

VI. 

KAFFRARIA AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

By tlie Rev. FRANCIS P. FLEMING, Military Chaplain, 

• King William’s Town. 

In Ouo Vtflume, Post 8vo., with Illustrations, Price Ts. 6d- cloth. 

• VII. 

MEMORANDUMS MADE IN IRELAND, 

IN THE AUTUMN OF 1852. 

By JOHN FORBES, M.D., Author of “ The Fhysicitm’s Holiday,” 

Post 8vo., with Illustrations. 

VIII. 

The Second Edition of 
ESMOND. 

A STORY OF 9UEEN ANNE’S REIGN. 

By W. M. THACKERAY, Author of “ Vanity Fair,” “Pondennis,” &c. 
Three Volumes, Crown Octavo, Price Us. 6d, 


London ; SMITH, ELDER & CO., 65, ComhUL Bmbav ; SMITH, TAY- 
» LOR AND CO. 
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GIJIIVISTOIME’S 

PATROKIBEO BY V. 

► H.B.H. THE DUCHESS 
Authorised by the Lords , 



EYE SNUFF 

It. me lATS MA.JESTY, 

OF KENT AND 


of the Treasury. 


$ 


The following are a few of tlie 600,000 caeea of cure obtained by using Grimstone’s Eye Snuff. 
Hundreds of thousands have left off their glasses in consequeneo of taking this celebrated Snuff. 
Bemembcr, tlie sense of smell is the most ueute sense 1 I as it influences your brain, your taste, 
youT stomacli, the whole of which tliis Snuff acts upon ns a refresher, and thereby slrengtliens 
thosp delicate organs of tlie head, removing polypus ttierefrom, with all aches and pains. 


A few Gases of Sight Restored. 

J, B. Leushfkld, Esq., cured of Ophthalmia, Whitehall and Thatched House Tavern; witness 119 
Utc cure, 6. J. Qirskin, F. It. M., Ophthalmic Hospital. 

George Smith, Esq., 0, York-place, Kentish-towri, Weakness and Dimness of Sight, cured by 
its use. 

Elizabeth Eobson, 10, Bell-street, Edgeware-road, cured of Ophthalmia and Deafness. 

IF. Biohnell, Penryn Arms, Bagnor, sight restored, was blmd for six years. 

Read the thousands of Tcstiinouials, publislicd in Pamphlets round each White Stonu Caiiis- ' 
ter of Bi, 1-6, 2-7, 9 and 17-6 the aihs. 

London, 25, Kevi'et. Street; 

Jtussell Square, 'i\th July, 

I hereby certify, that the Kyo Snuff invented and manufactured by Mr. William Orimstonc, 
of the Herbary, lligligate, is <|i:ite tree from Tobacco and composed of Herbs capable of exciliiig 
mildly the pituitary Glands, witiiout exercising any subsequent narcotic action on the Optical Or¬ 
gans. This Snuff IS tliercfore udajitcd to reho\o coiigeclions iitlbcting tiio Brain .and Vision.— 
AnURBW Ube, Jlf. D. and F. It. ,S., Proftsxor and Analytical iUuiiiisf. 

The above is the re-iult of Aiitilj£.ia of Orimstmie's I-lyc Siiiiir rei|uircd by ibo Consul of Spain, 
the Marquis of ISayamo, fur revenue purposes. Sold wholesale and retail, .62, High St., New Oxford 
Street, Loudon. 


GRinaSTONE’S AROXinaTXC RRGRNRRATOR. 

An Essential Spirit, certain to produce a New Growth of Hair upon Bald Places. Head his. 
I’amphlet, 74th edition, every bottle of 4-0, 7-0, 11-0, inclosed in this Puinphlet, full of Tosti-" 
montals from all classes of Society in proof of this valuable Discovery. It is a delicious 
reftrshiug Perfume. 

ORXiaSTONR’S X^NG<iiZ.ZFR Tllstts 

Is prep.ared from Bools. Herbs, and extract of the Arbiviti Tree, wliicli acts on the Bile, purify¬ 
ing the Blood, rendering it so judlucid, tiiat tlic fiiiicliuiis of life are rendt'red more happy and 
agreeable, as it strengtliens the iiifii-ui, and makes him vigorous as a man of 21 jears; by taking 
only one every evening, for six days, will strengUien the Digestive organs, relieving the system of 
all impurities. Indeed, it is a Catliulilaii for tlio huiiian eonslitntion. 

Sold in Boxes, with particulars, kc,, ut Is. l^d., 2s. Bd.; family Boxes, IBs. and 20s. eiich. 
Government Stamp iiieluded. 1'lie wliule of the incdieiiius cun bo had of every Chemist in .tho 
United Kingdom. Depot, 52, Iligli Street, Bloomsbury. 

At which establishment his 

CEIsEBRATRR HRRB TOBACCO. 

Tho smoko of which I'quiils any Oricntid Patch, sold in Tinfoil Packages, 1-1|, 2-B, and 4-6 each; 
it is prepantd from Herbs grown at his Hcrbary, lligh-gate, Iiondon. • 

Agents for Calcutta, Messrs. Wilson and Son.— Bombay, Frith and 6o.—and Uaniuiii, Eto, 
Messrs. Borbinson and Son,— Madras, Messrs. Barrie. 

CBSAP, XslGHTt ANS^URABIsR ROOZTNG. 

CROGGON'8 PATENT A8PIIALTE ROOMING FELT has been csiUiiibivcly used and pro¬ 
nounced efiicient, and particularly applicable for WARM CLIMATES. 

Ist. It is a non-conductor. 

2nd. It IS portable, being packed in rolls and not liable to damage in carriage. 

3rd. It effects a saving of half tlie limber usually required. 

4th. It can be easily applied by any unpractised person. 

,Sth. From its lightness, weighing only about 421bs. to the square of 100 feet, the cost of car¬ 
riage Is small, therefore peculiarly adapted for interior of India. 

INODOROUS FELT, for damp walls and for damp floors, under carpets, and floor cloths. 

• • Price—O kb Penny rKn Squaub Foot. 

Cboooon and Co.*8 PATENT FELTED SHBATifiNG for covering Ships’ Bottoms, &c., and ' 
DRY HAIR FELT, for covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, 4cc., proventipg the radiation of Heat 
and saving 25 per cent, of fuel. . 

Samples, testimonials, and full instructions, on application to CROGGON and Co., 2, Oowgate- 
hiU, London, 
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BRIDOS’S SA&SAVAR1Z.LA 

< 

is particularly recommended by the most eminent of tlie Faculty for 
AFFECTION of the UTER, CONSTITUTIONAL DEBILITY, IM- 
FUBITIES of the BLOOD; as an ALTERATIVE Medicine at the 
changes of the Seasons, and is used foy freeing the Pntiont from the 
effects of Mercury. In India it is extensively used as the best 
mode of taking Sarsaparilla, and as a PREVENTIVE against the 
general complaints incidental to Tropical Climates, it will he found 
invaluable. • 

“ A superior preparation that may always bo relied on."—Sir AsUcj/ 
Cooper, * 

We have tried tlie fluid extract, prepared by Mr. Bridge of Regent 
street, with the good effects of which we have liad eeerp reawn to be 
satisfled.”— Lancet. 

“ Gbnti.eii'BK,—H aving had, during the performance of my military 
medical duty on the South Coast of Spain and tiio North Coast of 
Africa, several opportunities of witnessing the beneficial effects arising 
from tlie use of Sarsaparilla, in cases of Dchitity, Vysprpsbi, Altcnu- 
ation of Body, and JiervousneM, I very naturally formed a favoiirahlo 
opinion of the root; and as Sir Astley Cooper recouimmided yovr 
Flutff Bxtraet at * a tvperlor preparation’ of the root, together witli the other ingredients 
ordered by the London College of Physicians, I have consluntly recommended and invariably 
found your preparation a powerful adjunct to my treatment of those affections. 

“ Latterly, in consequence of much debility, &c., subsequent to Cholera, I have freely used 
your preparation myself with complete bcuctit and success. 

“ I am your obedient Servant, 

“ JOBUPH POETT, M. B. C. .S. E. 

“ Medical OJicer on H. P. of Her Muicsly’t Army. 

‘ 61, Upper MaryUbone Street.” 

“The RED CORTICAL ESSENCE of SARSAPARILLA, as prepared by Bridge, 270, Regent, 
street, London, is acknowledged by the idghest medical anUiorities to bo the best prepurntion 
extant, and possesses Uio great advantage of being oxcccdiiigJy pleasant to the taste ta quality 
unusual in medicines of tins description,) and is so higldy concentrated and accurately prepared' 
that neither ago nor ciiinato deteriorates its properties.”— Blac/twoad's Magazun;. ’ 

“ Bridge’s Kursaparilla offers greater advantages to tlie consumer than any other preparation • 
and In consequence of its high ttnle of eonrimtratiou, it it unimpaired by Age or Climate. 
It trill be ftnind inraluablr to those who have resided, or are about to reside in frvpical 
ellmutes."—Morning Ch-ovicU. 

“ Mr. Bridge, of Regent-street, has prepared an Essence, or Fluid Extract of Sarsaparilla 
which wo think possesses groat advantage over tlio Decoetion or any oilier preparation we hare 
yet seen. In the peculiar process of its concentration, all the aromatic properties of the ingre¬ 
dients ore condensed, which are nearly all lost in the common Decoction by tioiling; and it is 
so pbrtable and convenient, that me hare great plrnsnre in rrronmending it to any parson who 
may rcquirca court! of Sarsaparilla." — Vr. James Johnson, Etlitor of the Medtral Itieuiw. 

A dessert-spoonful is a dose, equal in strongtli to tialf-a-pint of compound decoction, as ordered 
by the Loadoii College of Pliysicians. 

Caution. —The public in India and in F.nglnnd ore respectfully cautioned against attempted 
imitations of this article not lialf its strength. To secure tlie genuine, 

“ T. A. Baijoue, 270, dtegent-street,—London,” is engraved in tlie glass on tlie side of each 
BotUe. 

Prepared only nt ^BIDGE’S SAJtSAPARILLA DEPOT, 270, 

• liegent-atreet, Lmdotu 



ALSO 


Bridge’s Qalntessence of Jamaica Ginger and 

Chamomile, 

A celebrated remedy for Indigestion, Flatulency, RheumatUni, Debility, Spasm, Cholera 

and all Servous Ajg'ections, ’ 


No fimily should be without this valuable preparation, as in numerous cases, u dov or two has 
checked, and frequently cured, most violent attacks of Spasms, Cramps, &c. * 

Sole Agents for Elms's Celebrated Aniboyna Lotion and Tooth Powders, &e., &c. 

Fooua, and Kurrachee; Johnson and Co., Bombay ; 
DliS^nsaryl^Ce^OT * O®*^®** ““d Co., Madras; and Mr. DodiworUi, Colombo 

direct from Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 06 , Parringdon-itroet, London. 





CALCUTTA REVIEW ADVERTISER.* ^ 

-•_ _ _ _ _ / 

BRITISH RND FOREIGN WAREBOVSE MEN, 

Established in the year 1810 , 

FASHIONS”l>£ FARIS. 

a 

ro SniPVEBS, whoie-sale buyers, ' erapebs, and milliners. 

♦ BALLANDCO. 

s 

WABEROVSES, H AND 8, FOSTER LANE, CDEAFSIDB, LONDON, AND AT PARIS. 
MANUPACTORY, LIVERPOOL ROAD, 

Counting House, Rose and Crown Court, Bach of the new General Post Office. 

importers, manufacturers, & EXPORTERS OF PARIS & BRITISH MILLINERY, 
AND QENERAL BRITISH AND FOREION WHOLESALE WAREIIODSB-MEN. 

Child-bed Linen, li’eathers, Flowers, Fringes, Gimps, Trimmings, Ornaments, Cords, 
Buttons, Corsets, Stays, Embroidery Worked, Sowed Muslin, Lace, Collars, Ha¬ 
bit Shirts, Capes, Widow’s Caps, Mourning Goods, Infants’ Cloaks, Caps and 
Blonds, llouchcs, Spartan Squares, Sliapes, Whalebone, Canes, Gentlemen’s Shirt 
Fronts and Collars, Ladies’ Tableau, Collaretts, aud Glove-Bands. 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Exporters of the following Articles 


French and British Artificial Flowers. 
Table and Decoration Flowers. 

Mouruiug Flowers, Gold & Silver Flowers. 
Ostrich and Fancy Feathers. 

Ladies* Silk Triraiuings. 

Ladies’ Buttons and Ornaments. 

Girdles, Tassels, Cords, &e. 

Hair Nets, Ribbon Plaids. 

Eslastic Siiawi Pins and Haberdashery. 
Ribbuu and Fancy Velvets. 

Ribbon Trimmings. 

Goffered Blonds and Rouches. 

Silk and Worsted Braids. 

Silk and Cotton Pipings, all sizes. 

Hooks and Ejes on Tape. 

Fancy Broaches, Buckles, Glove Bands,&c. 
I.adics’ Garters, Boys’ Belts, & Skirt Cord. 
Paper Models in every variety. 

Boys’ Tunic aud Albert Dresses. 

Boys* Byron Fronts and Collars. 


Baby Linen in every variety. ■ 
Infants’ Wool Hoods. 

-Cashmere F^pods. 

-^ Wool Caps. 

-Boots. 

-Boot-skins. 

Girls* Wool Caps.—Ladies’ ditto. 
Millinery in every variety. 
Mourning and Crape CoUars. 
Infants’ Wool Polkas, 

Girls’ ditto. 

Ladies’ ditto. 

Fancy Collaretts, Cheneb Ties. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Stays. 
Whalebone, Cane, Dolls’-heads, &c. 
Caps, Springs, Bonnet Shapes. 
Bonnet Tops, CrdWns, ^fc. 

Willowy Squares and Chip. 

Cap Fronts—Widow’s Milliucry. 
Choiticls, all sizes. 


Notfs celebrated Nine-times' Dyed Flannel, certain cure for'*Gout, Rheumatism, ^c. 

BALL & Co particularly call the attention of Shippers and Home Buyers to 
their JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, which being superintended by one of the 
principals, they can guarantee the Articles fitting Children as represented, thereby 
obviatinjfthe annoyance noiv so much complained of, namely, not being at all pro¬ 
portionate in sizes, ^ 

NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHEU HOUSE, 



20 i CALCDTTi BITIEW ^DVBRTIseB. 

ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


MESSRS. STONE AND CO. 


BED TO ANNOUNCE 


TO THE ADVERTISING WORLD 


THAT THEY AKK 


tue cqntractous 


TO THE 


CALCUTTA REVIEW, 


AND 


OFFER THEIR SERVICES 


TO TRs zaioiAxr ooiaivzus7ZTy 


A» 


.GENERAL AGENTS* 


All the Daily, Weekly, and other Newspapers, and other Li ter- 
iure forwarded to order. All Money, and every kind of. Com* 
ercial Agency transacted. * 


&4S9, Tleet-Btreetf Xtondon. 



mthitah Itibalili 

f- ‘ Ajri> 

GENERAL LIFE -ASSURANCE SOCIETY; 

*' ESTAOLISHED, 1841. 

GAPlfTAI.^500,000. 

» HEAD OFFICES, 2.i TALL MATA LONDON, 

Wilk Branches throughout the United Kingdom and in some of ike principal Towns 

in tire Continent of Europe, 

FQ^Ii GEANTING ASSUEAMCES ON LIVES, ENDOWMENTS, AND ANNUmBS. 


ENGLISH BRANCH. 

rruBtrcs. 

CHAET.es HOPKIKSON, Esq., Eegent Street, 

Bin THOMAS PI 111,1,1 PS. Ttmple. 

ALFBEI) WADDILOVP, D. C. L., Doctors’ Comtnone, 

Dirmors. 

MAJOE HENET DOVETON, 5 Lansdowne Ter- STEVENSON, Esq,, P.S,A„ 87 Upper Graeve- 
race, Keusinsrlim Park, nor Sfvect. 

EDWAED DOtinLEDAY, Esq , P.L.S., 2i0 Great E. BKNTLICY TODD, M.D,, P.ES., flNeir Street, 
Surrey Sti-eet Spring (rardcns, 

GEORGE GUN HAY. Esq., 137 Sloatio Street. AI.PRED WAUDILOVE, D.C.L., Doctor*' Com- 
BENJ AM IN PHILLIPS, Esq., P.11.S., 17 Wlmpole mens. 

Street. JAMIW WHISIIAW, Esq., F.SJt.. 64 Gower 

C. EICIIAEDSON, Esq., 19 Bruton Street, Berk- Street 
ley Square. 

UanKcrs. 

Messrs. C. HOPKINSON, AND CO., Eegent Street. 

OrpirtmcRt ot lEtaicat Siattsitcs. 

WILLIAM Fare, Esq., General Eegister Office. 

Srtuarp. 

FEANCIS O. P. NEI30N, Esq, 

S'ccrriarp. • 

C. DOUGLAS SINOEE, Esq. 

INDIAN branch. 

Btrettors. 

CAPTAIN ABTHUE BROOME, Foundry, Cossi- i CAPTAIN T. E. EOGEES, L N., BuporioWmdentof 
pore. Marine, Marine Office. 

MAJOR Thb HONORABLE HARRY B. DAL- SIR JA.MES THOMSON. R.O.E., Inspector General 
ZELL, Artillery, Dum-Duin. I of Hospitals,] LittleEasseQStreet,ObOwMngliec. 

Standing OannscL 

T. C. MORTON, Esq., 10 Old 'Post Office Streeti^ , 

Eanktra. 

THE BANK OP BENGAL-* 
fOlttilOTS. 

Messrs. ALTA.N and THOMAS, S Old Post Office Street. 

iSfUital (Slffim. ** 

DUNCAN STEWART, M. D., Presidency Surgeon, 21 Chowrlngbee Bond. 

$tcrrtarp. 

P. M. TAIT, Esq. ' ' . 

€HSct to ttralfOttA. 

1, ClUMrritaghee Rood. 

tStststitBsttkif. ^ I NBents Itmaok. ; 

Me«r*. EWART, JUTRaM, sad Co. I , , Messrs. WNB and 0<^* 

The Director* of the Indian Branch have pleasure to onnouneeii that the 'ii^- 
cesa which hRS attended Ae extension of the Sttciecy's operations to Ihditu ho* oon- 
-rinced them that the TmUo t^pirediat^ the motives -whitm led to tiie establidiment of 
(he lo^n Branch of this Company. , 

Thi plrecrtom solicit attention to the subjoined iiMract pf . j^e Bomety’s udian 
.Froweetnt, and to Ihe acootopony^ Tojide of BotoB ^ Gf eB the 

IndianlUfeCi|^;' 



^afittlar 

4 

[ 

tile Anntial Premium req[uire4 for tiie Assurance, witii 

at death, in each of^e Life 


The MEOiCAL) HiVALlO AND BENERAIr charges no Entry Money, Policy 


'g? 

B 

gg 

Medical, latralid 
and Getiena. 

UxiynnaAi.. 


CoaoKiAn. 

<• 



CilTTBCH OP K]r^ 
LA1«X>. 

CivU. 

Military' 
and 
Naval. 

Civil. 

MlUtary 

and 

Naval. 

Jlvll. 


Military 

and 

Naval. 

Civil. 

Military 

^nd 

Naval. 

i i 

ro.'s Rs, 

Co.'s Rs. 

Co.'sBs. 

Co.'s Bs. 

CO.’8 

EtBs Ae 

V. 

Co.'s 

Bs. A. 

P. 
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39 

45 

27 
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15 

4 
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28 
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40 
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53 
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50 
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48 
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55 

60 
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4 
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49 

55 
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50 

57 

39 
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58 

62 

56 
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0 
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55 

55 

67 
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0 
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62 
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0 

75 
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73 
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59 
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77 
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0 
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75 
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62 

62 

79 

81 

78 

12 

8 

81 

12 

8 

74 

79 

53 

65 

6^ 

81 

83 

81 

4 

0 

84 

4 

0 

76 

82 

54 

66 

67 

84 

86 

83 

14 

8 

86 

14 

8 

79 

84 

55 

67 

70 

87 

89 

86 

10 

8 

89 
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8 

82 

87 

56 

69 

72 

89 

91 

89 

10 

0 

92 

2 

0 

85 

« 89 

67 

72 

74 

92 

94 

92 

12 

0 

95 

4 

0 

88 

92 

«8 

73 

77 

96 

98 

96 

0 

8 

98 

8 

8 

91 

95 

59 

' 76 

79 

99 
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99 

9 

4 
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. 94 

98 

60 

, 80 

82 

■ * 

103 
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13 

4 

98 
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A. OfUiaq agi>d ,80 maay watiie Go.’» Bs. 50,000 for Co.’s ^s. ],80Q (omuBlIjr, loss than In 
may *•«»»' Cto»’ii Ba^ 50,000 for Co.’s Bs. 8,860 annually, wMlo some other Offices emerge Oo.'s Bo. 0,860 annually. 

' MaSlert, laT aWrt sii d UcMiral'IiimOSftwwra dedmeott 

0h« pwirl^ifeum Ijeo-to iee7 iyeenii|lTe,.aua ar« saaylr 










f * 

pi.rticipation in profits, of 1,000 Compaiip’s Rnpoes, pa 3 rtiJ|>le 
Assaraftce Offices in India. 


or Medical JFees, and receives Prenuums in M05TTHLY Payments. 


•FAMILT RlfDOW- 
MBNT. 

Nuw OninuTAXi—Pra- 
mluras reducftd 10 p. 
c. cundltiainally. 

HuiruD Sebvics. 

ItStltlAKT i;.ACnABIiB— 

(Mutnal Office.) 

A«B SBXT 
BUtTH-UAV, 

CivA. 

Military 

and 

Kaval. 

Civil. 

Military 

and 

Naval. 

, Civil. 

Military 

and 

Naval. 

Civil. 

Military 

and 

Naval. 

Co.’s Bs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s Bs. 

Co.’s Rk. 

Co.’s Bs. 

Co.’s Bs. 

Co.’s Bs, 

Co’s Bs. 

.. •• 

33 

38 

38 

45 

38 

45 

38 

46 

20 

34 

38 

39 

46 

39 

46 

39 

46 

21 

34 

39 

39 

46 

39 

46 

39 

46 

22 
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39 

40 

47 

40 

47 

40 

47 

23 

35 

40 

40 

48 

40 

48 

40 

47 

24 

35 

40 

40 

48 

40 

48 

40 

48 

25 

30 

41 

41 

49 

41 

49 

41 

49 
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36 

42 

42 

50 
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50 
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28 
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51 
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ottiet OfficMi tome of which f^iiira Co.’s Bs. 3,400 annoaB/. (3.) An Officer in the Indian Army aged 00 
(3.) The iatter sum wouid assure Co.'s Bs. 8S,3S4 on the same life in tlie Medlcidi Iny^Ud and QeaeraL 

by Mr. MaisoA, tli« B«ald«ikfc Atttnary of tli« Compaav, dlrcehffewnlatt Beeorda of tbe 
MttiAeiitfarfaeTli^tBetkrrod. Two-tldrdSof19aoyinafnf«ta»ffiM 










ABSTRACT OF INDIAN PROSPECTUS. 


Sectuity. 

• 

A of Half fh Dfillion Sterling:, ftilly snbwribed by an inflaentJal body of Pr(iprieton,<n 10,000 

Share* of j£50 each. Tlie Board of Direeton have inveited a auiu in Compaiiy’i Paper amply aufflcient for 
ttie outireiit exigencies of Utia Branch. ^ , 

Data. 

Wr. Kelson, the Besident Actuary of this Company, in order to prepare a Report on the Bengal ItflH- 
tary Pnnd, aras, by a resolution of tlm Hon’bie Court, of date September 1847, permitted to#eza- 
niitie the Records of the India House for Ute period from ITCO to, 1847. Tvoycarsclupsed liefore his Inves¬ 
tigation vas completed, and the result fully estnblislied the following fact.-*}—<11 That the said Records 
aifiu-d tite Only satisfactory data whence to calculate the Premiums for .4.ssurance of the Lives of liiuro- 
pciuis In India. HI) That the climate of this country is by no means so fatal In its effects to Europeans 
as has tli^n hitherto supposed. (8) Tltn* the rates of Premium, wliich iiave been fur many years and 
are now cliarged by some Life Offlees in this country, ,are exorbitant. 

'i'lie Directors solicit the attention of the Public to tlie fact, that this is the only Company whose rates 
are deduced from tlie Records of ttie India House. 


Prenuums. 

These are lower than the rates of any other Company, as will at once appear from a reference to the 
sobJoined'Tahtilar view of the Annual Premiums fur Assurance of Co.'s Rs. 1,000 at death, wiU. profits, 
in each of the Life Offices in Indio. 


Profits 

Are ascertained at regular Intervals of five years, and an entire two-thirds divided amongst Policy-holders 
on tlie participating scale. The last division was announced on Sutli Kovember 1848, wlien a bonus 
was declared, by wlifcli about 3 per Cent, per annum wus added to tlie sums assured under participating 
Poiicius. Kotwithrtonding tlie very moderate Prcniiumsof this Company, ample additions have been made 
to tlie mathematical rates for India to cover contingencies and charges of mariugemeiit, and it Isconfldeutly 
belieied tliat even largar proflts than as above will be returned to the Assured ut tills Branch. 


General Advantages. 


(1.) Policies indisputable, except on grourid of fraud. 

(3.) Policies, on whicivflve Annual Premiums liave been paid, purchased at a fair value. 

(il.) Claims paid tbnse, monttis aRer satisfactory proof of death, or discounted immediately after such 
proof, if preferred. 

(4.) Plfteen days of grace ellowed for payment of premiums. 

(S.) 'The wlmle of the Funds of the Indian Branch invested In Government and other Indian 
securities. 

(ft.) Two-third* of the'estimated value wilt be mlvaneed on tlie security of Policies effected with this 
Society, on wliich, at least, five Annual Premiums Imve been paid. 

(*.} Policiee assigned, registered at the Offices of the Society in India withont charge. 

(8.) Assiinmces may be revived within three inonttis of tlie dote on which tlie Premium became due, 
on satisfactory proof of health and payment of Sne. 

(0.) ImmeNdjaie reduction to English rates on the Assured proceeding to Europe, or other ports of 
the world, whicli the Board may consider equally healthy, if for permanent residence, but if sucii resi¬ 
dence be temimrary only, ffie said reduction not to take effect until after one year’s residence. 

(]0.) Civil rates oborgeil on the Lives of Military Officers holding Civil appointments, for the 
term of suph appointments. * 

ni,> ' Forsous Assured wMh Bits Society may proceed to and reside in any port of the world, except 
the Wu^ugn Coast of Africa, without any increase of Pi-emium. 

**Pe<inliar Advantages to Residents in India* 


(1.) liOwer rates tinm thos^f any other Offi ce. 

<a.} Ke chen^ |latrv Money, Policy or Medical Pees, 

(.s.) H'hcre the phr|>osal is fur not lots than Ou.'s Rs. 3.600, or for aihorter period than five years, 
ffils Company pays the Medical Examiner a gold-moliur for his Report. 

(4.) Premiums may be paid yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly. 

(&.) Rates of Premium for all tods of Assurance, J^dowment and Annuls may be ascertained 
from tlifl Beesvtory. , •. . 


_ F^lpartietdara os fo fAe Conaiitution^ Conditiom and Rsdei: qf the Cmnpanp, together 
imfit Forms and Jnstmetians to partiea teishing to effect Assurances, will be mfwamedjrfee 

'’fdn . rirnSJ eid'* /wvi/ilLra mm A G BA 

C^iee; 





MfiDZCAIi^ INVAIslD, 

AND i * 

(GENERAL LIFE* ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

« Established in 104>1> 

Head Officibs, 25„ Pall Mall, London. 

The Directors of the Indian Branch, believing that the 
^system of monthly payments is more convenient to a great 
portion of the, Indian Commimity than anj- other, beg to 
subjoin a Table of Assurances which may be eflEfected jivitb 
this Company for a Monthly Premium of a Gold Mohur. 


i. 

9»> 

1* .s 

T3 

« 

Civil. 

MiUtary. 

t 

.is 

-o . 

4.* 

® ~SS 
t3 

With profits. 

Without 

Profits. 

With Profits. 

Without 
* Profits. 


Rs. 

Rs- 

Rs. 

Rs. 


20 

6305 

6772 

6224 

5714 

20 

25 

5541 

6095 

4812 

5224 

25 

30 

5079 

5541 

4460 

4812 

30 

35 

4252 

4689 

’ 4156 

M60 

35 

40 

3810 

4156 

3810 

‘ 4166 

40 

45 

3386 

3667 

3386 

3657 

45 

50 

3099 

3386 • 

3099 

3386 

50. 

65 

2729 

2998 

2612 

2857 

55 

60 

2286 

2505 

2230 

2406 

• 

60 

1 


Amounts assured for the same Monthly PremiuQi at 
intermediate ages, in proportion- 

These rates arc lower than those of any other Office. 

Reference is requested to separate announcements of this 
Company. Prospectuses may be had on application to the 
Secretary or any of his Agents. 

^ F. G. P. Neison, 
Actuary of the Company. 

P. M. Tait^ 

Secy, to the Branch in ^dia* 
Calcutta j Aprils 1853 . • 
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CALCUTTA. 


MESSRS. THACKEli, SPINK AND CO.’S LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

GOODEVE ON THE 

SKanagrement of Cbildren in India. 

Ne%p Edition. Price, 4 Rs. 

Messks TriACKKB, Spink and Co have much pleasure in announcing that 
they have just received a second supply of a new edition of the above 
work, which has been revised and much enlarged by the Author. 


The ]Rengral Diapenaatoryt 

Chiefly compiled from the works of Roxburgh, WalHch, Boyle, Linflley, and 
Others, By W. B. O'Sliaughnessy, M. D., late Professor of Chemistry and 
Materia Medica in the Medical College, Calcutta. 8vo., cloth. Price, Bs. 8. 

“ The publication of this work is an era'in the medical literature of the 
East, and its influence will be even felt in Europe. The Editor had a now 
field open before him, and has displayed much diligent research in the culti¬ 
vation of it. * * * * The quick energy of thought and per¬ 

ception which Dr. O’Sbaiighnessy has shown in what he has hitherto done, 
calls for our utmost praise.”— Johnson's Medioo-Ghirurgieal Review. 

“ The work will be found invaluable to all European Surgeons, who are 
practising, or intend to practise in India. To the educated native practitioner 
it must prove of the highest service—while, lastly, to the scientific European 
Pharmacologist it is an indispensable work ,”—British aiyi Foreign Quarterly 
and Medical Review. • 

“ We have only recently bad an opportunity of exumining this Indian 
Pharmacopoeia, whicliiis probably the most usefuf work to the pupils af the 
Medical College of Calcutta and the native population, dispensing or receiv¬ 
ing the advantage of medicine, that has ever yet been presented to them by 
the Press."— 

If —... . - 


Indian Gardening:. 

Jn 2 Vols. 8vo., with Instructive Cuts, price Rs. 14. 

The New Indian Gardener and Guide to the successful culture of (lie 
Kitchen, Fruit, ahd Flower Garden in India, with appropriate illustrations; 
also a Vocabulary of the most useful terms, and a digested Catalogue of the 
Plants, Trees, &o., in the English and Native Languages, by G. T. F. S. 
Barlow Speeds, 



U MESSES. THACRBB* SPINE AND CI>/8 FUBtICATIONS, ETC. 

Nffu/ Edition, 8vo, Erioe, Rs, 10. 

Endian Domestic Sooaomjr, * 

And Receipt Booki 

( 

Comprising numerous directions for plain wholesome Cookery, both Orien¬ 
tal and English, with much Miscellaneous Matter, answering for all general 
purposes couuected with Household AiTairs, likely to be immediately required 
by EamiUes, Messes, and phvato Individuals, &c. &c. 

«, Bt B. Biddell, £bq. 


4 Vola. royal 8vo., reduced to Ra. 30. 

A1 i f X« a 11 a, 

Now for the first time published, complete, in the Original Arabic, from 
an Egyptian MS. brought to India by Major Turner Macan, edited by 

W. H. Maokaohien, 


To Orientalists. 

The Bhaoavat Pdrana, or History of Krishna, in Sanscrit verso, with a 
translation into French by M. Eugene Burnouf; a magnificent copy in 
8 vols. folio, half bound russia, Ks. 800. 

*** Xbis is believed to be the only copy ever ofiered for sale in this 
country, of this beautiful edition of the Bhagavat Purana. The work was 
got up by the Fjencli Government, regardless of expense, and is a superb 
specimen of typography. 


In one handsome imperial Hvo, volume. Price, Rs. 8. 

Bongli PenoUllngrs of a Bongli Trip to Etangooni 

in 1846. 

Containing 16 large Lithographic Landscape Sketches, Views in and 
about the Old and New Town of Bangoon, and 25 smaller Illustrations 
in the Text. 

Bv Mu. CoLESWOKTHY GUAMT. 


PKurray's Band Books.* 


Greece, Turkey, and Asia Minor 
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... 9 
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Egypt, by Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
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.. 9 
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• • • 
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Belgium and the Bhine 

• a 
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France, the Alps, and the Pyrenees 

••• 

see 

... 7 
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Spain, by Bichard Ford, Esq. ^ 

• ee 

• •• 6 

.. 10 
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Central Italy .. .■« 
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... 10 
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•tl 
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... 7 
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Itondon, Past and Present 
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.. 10 
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Bevue lies Bens IMToodea. 

* * 

MSssrs. Thacker, Spink and Co. having made arrangements with the 
^ Publishers of this well known and Ipghly esteemed Review, by which they 
are enabled to supply it at a triHing per eentage upon tbo Europe price, 
invite the Literary PuBUo, and aU.dersirous to keep pace with Continental 
Literature, to avail themselves of this arrangement, to secure its regular 
ap,d economical supply. 

Annual Sukscripliont including overland carriage, JRs. 34. 


One Volume, IS wo. Es» 5, 

An Zntrodnotloa to Sook-keeplngr and AcoountSt 

Adapted fob India. 

In three parts, Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry, Mercantile- 
Forms and interest, and other useful Tables. 

Br James Warden Urquiiart. 


Valuable Booka—now available. 

Household Words, by Charles Dickens, from the commencement, 

5 vols. royal 8vo , strongly and handsomely half bound russia ... 33 0 

Same, 5 vole., bound in cloth ... ... ... ... 17 g 

Chambers’ Information for tbe People, 2 vols. royal 8vo., half 
bound russia ... ... ... ... ... ig 0 

Same, 2 vols. royal 8vo., cloth ... ... ... 10 0 

Chambers’ Cyclopaedia of English Literature, 2 vols. royal Syo., half 
bound russia ... ... ... * ...18 0 

Same, 2 vols. royal Hvo. cloth ... ... ... ... h 12 

Cresy’s Encyclopasdia of Civil Engineering, illustrated by 3,000 
Engravings, very thick 8vo., strongly half bound russia ... r »0 0 

Same, bound in cloth ... ... ... • ... 40 0 

Braude’s Dictionary of Science, Literature and Art, thick 8vo., 
new edition, numerous Engravings, strongly bound in russia, 43 ‘ 0 
Same, bound in cloth ... ... ... 37 g 

McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary, new edition, corrected, en¬ 
larged, and improved, maps and plans, thick 8vo., cloth ... 31 4 


Beaumont and Fletoher'a Works. 

Best edition, edited by Dyce, in 14 vols. 8vo„ cloth ... ... 45 0 

Tbe Same, 2 vols-^royal 8vo., cloth, with hue Portraits and Vignettes 20 U 


Beddobd from Rs. 16 to Bs. 6. 

Messrs, Thacker, Spink and Co., in order to clear oi? tbe few remaining 
impressions of Faed’s much admired 

Portrait of Br. Alex. Buff, 

% 

bog to offer them at the above greatly reduced price. Tbe present sup¬ 
plies being eabansted, an opportunity so advantageous to procure this 
excellent likeness is unlikely again to occur. 
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Bishop Andrevrs’Sermons, 6 vols* 870 . ... ... ... i«4 0 

St Augustine on the Psalms. 3 vole. 8 vo • ese f«* «fa 17 0 

. . on St John, 2 vols. StoI^ ... ... ... IS 0 

St. Chrysostom's Homilies on the New Testament,'9 vols. 8 vo. ... 45 0 

Catena Aurea: Commentary on the Four Gospels, collected out of 
the Works of the Fathers, by S. Tbos. Aquinas, complete, 8 vols., 
neatly half bound in 4 vols. ... ... ... 30' 0 

Milner’s History of the Church of Christ, last edition, 4 vols. 8 vo., 
neatly half bound ... ... ... ... 25 0 

Townsend’s Old and New Testaments, arranged in Historical and 
Chronological order, so as to be read as one connected History, 4 
vols. 8 vq., calf ... ... ... ... ... 18 0 

— — ■ Same, Old Testament only, 2 vols. 8 vo. ... ... 9 0 

Wordsworth’s Christian Institutes, 4 vols. 8 vo. ... ... 25 0 

Bede’s Works, edited by Or. Giles, 12 vols. 8 vo, cloth ... 86 0 

Bishop Hurd’s Works, 8 vols. 8 vo., half calf ... ... 14 0 

Bishop Hall’s Select Works, 6 vols. 8 vo., bound, calf gilt ... 28 u 

Bishop Horsley’s Biblical Criticism, 4 vols- 6 vo., calf ... ... 16 0 

Bishop Beveridge’s Thesaurus Theologicus, 2 vols. 8 vo , calf gilt ... 13 0 

Foxe's Book of Martyrs, edited by the Rev. John Gumming, numer¬ 
ous engravings, 3 vols,, imperial 8 yo., half bound calf ... 36 0 


Family Devotional Readlngr* 

The Domestio Liturgy, and Family Chaplain, in two parts; the 
first being Church Services adapted for Oomestic Use,with Prayers 
for every day of the week, ike second an appropriate Sermon for 
every Sunday in the year, by the Rev. Thomas Dale, plainly^ hut 
Jian^omely bound in purple morocco, 4,to. ... ... 82 0 

The Condensed Commentary, and Family Exposition of the Holy 
Bible, with the most valuable Criticisms of the best Biblical 
.Writers, practical reflections, marginal, references, chronology, 
index, &c., by Ingram Cobbin, 4to., cloth ... ... ... 13 0 

Same, neatly hound in calf, Rs. 20 ,- in morocco ... ... 24 0 

Matthew Henry’s Exposition of the Old and New Testaments, new 
edition, with Supplementary Notes, large additions, and numerous 
en</)'avmri's, 3 vols. 4to., cloth... ... ... ... S3 0 

Hr. Adam darkens Commentary and Critical Notes on the Holy 
Bible, including the marginal readings and parallel Texts, new 

6 vols., imperial 8 vo„ cloth ... ... ... 37 8 


Major Bongrb’s Blatory of India. 

Political end Military Events in British India, from the year 1756 to 
1849, in two vols. post 8 vo. cloth. 

B^ssrs. Thacker, Spink & Co.^^ are happy to state, thatfthey are enabled 
to offer this work, which was published in London, a few months back, at 
uxteen shillings, at the reduced price of Six Rupees— Cash. 
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Surmab and tba Bnrmvse* > 

Latter% Burmese Qrammar, 4to., boards ... ••• n 0 

■ ' .. — Selections from Burmese Veroaoular Literature, 4to. 5 0 

*Lane’s English and Burmese Dictiona'I'y, Ato. ... ... 20 0 

The Decisions of PrincesffThoo-Dhanutta-Tsari, translated by Oap- 

taiu P. Sparlrs, l2mo. ... ... ... ... 1 S 

Grant's Rough Penciilings of a Rougb Trip to Rangoon, wilb nu' 
merous illustrations, imperial 8vo. ... ... ... 6 0 

, — Rough Sketches of Oriental Heads, containing Burmese, 

Ta]ine*8ban and Karen-subjects, 3 parts. Price each 2 8 

Captain Doveton's Reminiscences of the last Burmese War, mtJt • 
Illustrations from original Sketches, 12n]o., cloth ••• ••• 4 12 

Symes's Embassy to Ava, 3 toIs. 8vo. ... ... ... 8 0 

Renewal of the-Bast India Oo.'a Charter. 

A fevr copies are available of the Reports from the Committees of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, on the Government of H. M. Indian ler- 
ritorios, rvith the Minutes of Evidence, &o., for which early application is 
recommended. 

Pnblloatione of the Beng'al Oovernment. 

Bengal Railway : Papers on the proposed Railway in Bengal, maps 


and plans, royal 8vo. ... ... ... .30 

Benares Opium Agency and Poppy Cultivation ... .08 

Nuddea Rivers by Gapt. John Lang ... ... .20 

Settlement of Cuttack Hud the Tributary M dials ... .18 

C. H. Lushingtou’s (Railway Commissioner)'Report ... * .18 

On the Sikhim Morung, by Dr. Campbell, and on Koocli Bebar, 
by Major Jeukins ... ... ... .10 

On the Tin and other Mineral Productions of the Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vinces ... ... ... ... - .18 

Electric Telegraph, by Dr. W. B. O'Shaugbnessy ... ,18 

Damoodah Valley and Beerbhoorn. by T- Oldham ... . 2 ’0 

Teak Forests of the Tenasserim Provinces, by Dr, Falconer. . 3 2 

Water Works of Calcutta, by F. W. Simms .20 


Recent XHCllltary Pablicatlons.' 

Jebb's Treatises on Attack and Defence of Outposts . 8* 12 

' Straith’s Treatise on Fortification aud Artillery, nete edition .26 4 

Stouqueler’s Catechism of Field Fortification ... ' ... ... 1 8 

Sir Howard Douglas’s Naval Gunnery, new edition .13 0 

Walsbe’sCatechism and Hand-Book on Regimental Standing Orders 7 8 

D'Aguilar’s District, Regimental, and Detachment Courts Martial 5 8 

Nolan’s Training of Cavalry Remount Horses . 6 8 

Turner on Training Young Horses . 1 8 

Martin’s Guide to the Military Examination t . 3 (K 

Troubridge’s Minor Operations of War .>. 3 12 

Downes’ Manual of Information and Instruction for. Candidates 

for Commissions ••• ••• <*• si 0 

Garwood’s Selections from the Wellington Disptrtcbes, new edition 11 0 

t • 
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PuhlUTied MontW/^, 

The Oeolelone of the Sadder Dewanny Adawlat. . 

Per Annum (in advance) Rs. 16, or pert Number Re, 3. 

Complete sets of this publication, from 1840 to 1850, may also be had at 
the reduced rate of lla. 8 per annum. The volvtme for 1851 can also be 
supplied for Es. 16. Early applications ore recommended, as very few com¬ 
plete sets remain : the Numbers for 1853, as far as published, are also 
available. 

The Declsloits of the Zlllah Coarta* 

For 1851 and 1853, per No. Rs. S. 

The Decisions of the Nlsamat Adawlat. 

V 

Per annum (in advance) Rs, 34, or per No. Rs 3. 

ANNUALLY. 

The Oiroular Orders of the Sadder Dewanny 

Adawlat. 

The Nos, for 1850 and 1851, eaeh, Rs. 4. 


The Ciroalar Orders of the Nizamat Adawlat. 

The Nos. for 1850 and 1851, each, Bs 3. 


1 Vol. 4.to„ just reduced from Rs 13 to Rs. 8. 

• Index to the Criminal Xiaw. 

An Tudeic to the Criminal Law of the Fresidoucy of Fort William, from 
1756 to 1849. 

Br T. C. Fenwick. 


Just Published. Price, each, Rs. 3. 

The Acts of the Government of India 

For 1851 and 1862, 

By W. Tukobald, Ebq. 






6vo, cloth, Price, Rs. 13. 


The Ciroalar Orders of the hTlzamat Adawlat 

FOB THE 


Aower and Western Frovlnoea, 

From J796tol844. 

Compiled by G, 0, Cheap, Esq., B, 0. S. 


YJIVL BE TBBU&B1.B, 

'SieipoTta Summary Oasoe * 

IJetemiueci in tb© Courta of Suddcr Dewanuy and Nizamut Adawlutf 
urmg 1849, 50, ’51, '52, with a copious Analytical Index, Bv Edwabd 
C iMsoM! COLMRMSK, Header in the aVoro Courta. 
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The Ziat6 IHike of Welling'ton* 

• 

The*Life and Death of the Duke of Wellington, with Contemporaneous 
.Opinions of bis Career. The Memoir^is by the Rev. Mr. Qleig, and the 
Opinions are those embodied in the brilliant Leading Atlicles of the British 
and Continental Press. Jn one voL Qvo. 'of 228 pages Price, Rs. 2-8. 

“ This handy reproduction of all that the best writers in Lngland found 
to say upon the subject, will be welcome, especially where it is not easy to 
procure the original Jpurnal. I do not think that one paper of character 
is omitted from the collection, the idea of which 1 think a fortunate 
one.”— London Correspondent of the Englishman. ^ ^ 

“ This selection cannot be perused without the liveliest feeling of asto¬ 
nishment. Each separate article displays a power of thought and a felicity 
of expression which ninety years ego would have made the writers the idols 
of the colfee-houses. There is an impress of strength about the whole 
production which it would be useless to look for in any publication 
antecedent to the French Hevolution, and which creates a strong idea of the 
intellectual power of the English “ Literary Class” who are daily becoming 
more important to Society."— Friend of India, 23rd December. 

“ Wo question if any book of like compass ever oftered so many noble 
compositions on one and the same —East India Army Magazine, 

No, 1. 


Or a wiser Room Xilterature. 

Poetry of the Year: Passages from the Poets, descriptive of the 
Seasons, with twenty-two colored illustrations from Drawings 
by Eminent Artists, mounted to resemble the originals, imperial 
8vo., tastefully bound, .. 26 0 

The Court Album : Portraits of the Female Aristocracy; en’graved 
from Drawings by the Best Artists, royal 4to., bound in green 
and gold, .. 13 0 

The Same, the Engravings colored, ., 26 0 

Songs and Ballads of Shakspeare, illu-strated by the Etching Club, 
impl, 4to., prettily bound, « vo/«njc, .. 26 0 

Book of Beauty for the Queen's Boudoir, a Musical Annual for 

1853, gorgeously illustrated and tastefully bound, .. 11 0 

The Lady of the Lake, new edition, beautifully illustrated, and 
prettily bound in green and gold, ... 9 8 

Traveller’s Library, 

Neatly bound in cloth: Price^ each, Re, 1-8. 

The Leipzig Campaign, by Rev. G. R. Gleig, 

African Wanderings, by Ferd. Werne, 

Hughes’s Australian Colonies. 

Jerrmann's Pictures from St, Petersburg. 

Pfeiffer’s Lady’s Voyage round the World. 

Laing’s Residence in Norway. 

Thomas Holcroft’s Memoirs, by Himself. 

Mrs. Jameson's t^ketches in Canada. 

Macaulay's Warren Hastings and Lord Ckve. 

-- Earl Chatham, Ranke, and Gladstone. 
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Fire Arms. * 

Specimens of all tlie most approved KoveUies in Projectile Weapons are 
received as soon as made known to the Londoti public. The celebrated 
Minie Kifles, with the late and important improvements. Colt's Bevolvers, 
of which many thousands have been sold, and which are acknowledged to 
be most efficient weapons. Deane, Adams and Co.'s Bevolvers, on the 
same principle as Colt's, but with various differences in arrangement, and 
improvements, rendering them great favorites with all by whom they have 
liedTi tested. Baker's improved Bevolvers. Bifies, &o., are always kept 
in stock, and great care having been taken in their selection, the most 
implicit confidence may be reposed in them as the very best of their kind. 

Book Postagre to Xndla. 

Mn. Thacker begs to intimate to tHe many Friends and Constituents who 
have honored him with their support and patronage during the last 31) 
Years, that, should they desire to avail themselves of the privilege accorded 
by the Government for the dispatch of Books and Periodicals through the 
Post Office, which is to come into effect on the Ist'of May next, he is now 
permanently located in Loudon, and will be happy to carry out their views 
and wishes as the same may be communicated to him. Instructions and 
Bemittanoes can be sent to himself direct, or through his Kstablishments at 
Bombay and Calcutta. 

Inasmuch as the privilege in question ceases at the respective ports, of 
Calcutta and Bombay, Mr. Thacker's representatives at those places will be 
prepared to complete the chain of communication, so that the great advan< 
tages now for tbe first time offered to the public, may be secured to residents 
even in tbe remotest parts of India. 

87, Newgate Street, London, 1 
8tb February, 1853. / 


TheoiloliteB, 

10-incb Theodolites, Everest’s construction, by Trougbton and Simms. 

divided upon silver, with tripod stands, complete, Rs. 900 

8dnoh Theodolites, Everest’s construction, by Troughton and Simms, 
divided upon silver, with tripod stands, complete, ... 800 

7*inch Theodolites. Everest's construction, by Troughton and Simms, 
divided upon silver, with tripod stands, complete ... 675 

5-ioch Theodolites, Everest's, by Trougbton and Simms, with tripod 
stands, complete ... 400 

5-inohTheodolites, Eveirest’s, by Elliot and Sons, with tripod stands. 850 
4Hnch Theodolites, Cradle, second-hand, by Bate, divided upon silver, 
with tripod stands, complete, .. SOO 

Oookbarn'a WIneBi 

Thaokib, Sfikk and Co, have on hand a large supply of Messrs. J. 
CoekbUm and Co.’8 Pale, Gol^n and Brown Sherries, Price 90 Bs. 
per dosen-—Ca«A. ' 
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CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


Art. I.—1. The Coran, 

2. Strut Hishami: the Biography of Mahomet, by Ibn HishdflC 

3. Strut W&ckidu 

4. Strut Tabari, 

The light in which we view the stones of former times, 
varies with the medium through which they have been handed 
down to us. The exploits of Hercules carry less conviction 
than the feats of the heroes of Troy; while the wanderings of 
Ulysses and the adventures of the early founders of Rome, 
again, are regarded with incomparably more distrust than the 
history of the Peloponnesian war, or the fortunes of Julius 
Caesar. Thus there are three great divisions of ancient narra¬ 
tive. Legendary tales are based upon the most evanescent 
materials, and it is often doubtful whether they shadow forth 
abstract principles or real iacts. Tradition and the rhapsodies 
of bards, have, for their object, actual or supposed events ; but 
the impression of these events is liable to becomo distorted, 
from the imperfection of the vehicle which conveys them to pos¬ 
terity. It is to the contem|)orary historian alone, or to history 
deriving its facts f^m contemporary records, that the mind 
accords a reliance, which, proportioned to the means and the 
fidelity of the writer, may rise even to certainty. 

The narrative which we now possess, of the origin of Islam, 
does not belong exclusively to any one of these three classes. 
It is legendary, for it contains multitudea.of wild myths, such 
as the “ Light of Mahomet,” and the cleansing of his heart. 
It is traditional, since thig main material of the story is oral 
tradition, not recorded until Islam had attained to its full 
growth. But it possesses also some of the elements of history, 
because there are contemporary records, of undoubted authority, 
to which we can still refer. The Moslem traditions, too, are of 
a peculiar and*systematic character, and in some respects have 
an authority not claimable by common tradition. 

From this mixture of apparent!)^ heterogeneous a^d iucoh^ 
rent materials, it might be suppos^ dMcult, if not sometiiuea 
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impossibloj to extract a nmform and consistent account of the 
Arabian prophet, the Tarious points of which shall be supported 
by sufficient evidence or probability. It is our object, in the 
present paper, to elucidate this topic; to enquire into the avail¬ 
able sources for such a history, and the degree of credit to which 
they are entitled. 

There are but two main sources, from which it is possible to 
draw materials for tracing the life of Mahomet and the rise 
of Islam. These are the Cokan, and the Traditions of his 
folfowers. Two minor sources may be added, namely, contem¬ 
porary documents, and the verses of Arab poets; but these have 
been, for the most part, transmitted by tradition, and may with 
propriety .be treated as coming under the same head. 

What dependence, then, can be placed on these sources— 
what is their individual merit as historical documents, and what 
their comparative value, in relation to each other ? To the 
solution of these questions, we propose now to address our- 
selves. 

The Coran consists exclusively of the revelations or com¬ 
mands, which Mahomet professed, from time to time, to receive 
through Gabriel as a message direct from God himself, and 
which, under an alleged divine direction, he delivered to all 
with whom he came in contact.* Shortly after its reception, 
each pretended revelation was recited by Mahomet, and in ge¬ 
neral was committed to writing by some one of his followers,t 
upon leather, palm-leaves, stones, or such other rude materials 


This is strictly tlie Mahometan doctrine; but is not improbable, that those 
portions of the Coran, in a wild and rhapsodical stylof were originally composed 
without that exclusive dress of a message from the Most High, which characterizes 
all but some of the earliest Suras (as the xci., c., oii., clii). When Mahomet’s die was 
cast of assuming that great name as the Speaker, in his pretended revelations (the 
turning point in his career), then the earlier Suras would be regarded as emanating 
in the same manner directly from the Deity. Hence we find that Mahometans rigidly 
include every voora of the Coran in the C&l alldhu, or thus saith the Lord and 
it is one of their arguments against onr Scriptures, that they are not entirely cast 
in the same mould. 

t In the latter part of his career, the prophet had many Arabic amanuenses, some 
of them occasional, as All and Othmd.n, others official, as Zeid ihn Thilbit (who 
also learned Helmew expressly to conduct Mahomet’s business at Medina.) In Wac- 
kidy’s collection of despatches, the writers are mentioned, and tliey amount to four¬ 
teen. Some say there were four-and-twenty of his followers whom he used more or 
less as scribes; others, as many as forty-two (WeiPs Mohamed, p. 860.) In his early 
Meooan life, he could not have had these facilities ; but even then his wife, Kliadlija, 
(who could read the sacred Scriptures) might have recorded his revelations; or 
Waraca, Ali, or Abu Baer. At Medina, Obey ibn Kab is mentioned as one who 
used to record the inspired recitations of Mahomet ( W&cJudi, p. 277f.) Abdallah 
ibn Sad, another, was excepted from 4he Meccan amnesty, because he had falsified 
the revriation dictaied{ to him by the Prophet (WeiVs Mohamed, p. 318.) 

It is also evident that the revelations were recorded, because they are called fta- 
<}netitiy throughout the Coran itself, Kit&b, “ the writing”—Scriptures.” 

• ^ ■#>' 
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as conveniently came to hand. These divine messages conti- 
nue4 throughout the three-and-twenty years of his prophetical 
life, so that the last portion did not appear till the year of his 
’ death. The canon was then olo^d, but the Gonti;nts were never, 
during the ProphetV life-time, ^slematically arranged, or even 
collected together. We have no certain knowledge as to bow 
the originals were preserved. That there was no special deposi¬ 
tory for their preservation, is evident from the mode in which 
the various fragments had to be sought for, after Mahomet’s 
death. Much of the Coran possessed but a temporary interest, 
arising out of circumstances which soon ceased to be important; 
and it seems to be doubtful, whether the prophet intended such 
passages for public worship, or even for eventual currency.* If ' 
this he true, it is little likely that he would tAke any pains to 
preserve these portions. Whether he retained under his own eye 
and custody the more important parts, we have no indication ; 
perhaps he regarded them as sufficiently safe in the current co¬ 
pies, guarded by the almost miraculous tenacity of the Arab 
memory. The later, and the more necessary, revelations were 
probably left with the scribes who recorded them, or laid up 
in the habitation of some one of his wive8.t However this 
may have been, it is very certain that, when Mahomet died, 

m 

* Weil holds the opiiuon, that Mahomet rather destroyed or gave away these parts 
of his revelations (Mohamed, p. S4t), noU 549), and that i^reat portiOTis have thus been 
lost (p. 351). He further holds, that Mahomet iHd not intend the abrogated passages 
to be inserted in the Cormi {Einhitung, p. 46.) But this cannot he admitted as a 
general rule, for Mahomet lost no opportunity of impressing on his people, that the 
lehoh of his revelation was a direct message ft’om God, to be reverontiafiy preserved 
and repeated; and as tlie caiicrlle<l passages are so frequent, and inwroi^ht into the 
very substance of the Coran, we cannot doubt that it was repeated by Maliomet and 
by his followers during his life-time, with the abrogated passages included as at pre¬ 
sent. Had he excluded them in his recitation, we may be sure that his followers also 
■would have done so. We must remember that Mahomet, who always led the public 
devotions, repeated a portion of the Coran at each celebration of them. 

t The later revelations are much more uniform, and their connection less broken 
and fragmentary, than in the case of the earlier Suras; and thi%may have resulted in 

( »art from the greater care taken of tliem, as supposed in the teat, though no doubt 
n part also from their actual composition being more sober and loss rhapsodical. 

There is a tradition that AlHlallah ibn Mas{i<l wroteTdown a verse from Mahomet’s 


- .e pr . , , 

traditions, the incident is told with the miraculous addition that it occurred simul¬ 
taneously in the copies of a number of Mahomet’s followers (li'ieifs Gesehiehie der 
Chalifen, 1. 168). This, however, is absurd, and we prefer the explanation (if tJiero be 
any truth in the tradition at all), that the erasure occurred in the originm whilst in 
Mahomet’s own keeping. 

If the originals were retained by Mahomet, they must needs have been in the cus¬ 
tody of one of his wives; as at Medina, the prophet had no special house of his own, 
but dwelt by turns in the abodes of each of his wives. As Omar committed nis 
exemplar to the keeping of Haphsa, may it nob have been in imitation of Maliomuet’s 
own practice ? The statement made by Sale {Prelim, disc., p. 77), that tlie frag¬ 
mentary revelations were cast promiscuously into a chest, does not seem bonta out 
by any good authority. 
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there was nowhere any complete deposit of the original tran¬ 
scripts, and it ^ seems doubtful whether they were then «even 
generally in existence. 

But the preservation of the Coran during Mahomet’s life ' 
was not dependent on any such uncertain Archives. The Cornu 
was the corner-stone of Islam. The recital of a portion form¬ 
ed an essential part of every celebration of public worship; and 
its private perusal and repetition was enforced as a duty, and a 
privilege fraught with the richest religious merit. This is the 
universal voice of early tradition, and may be gathered from 
the Coran itself. It was accordingly committed to memory, 
more or less, by every adherent of Islam, and the extent of 
this knowle^e was reckoned one of the chief distinctions of 
nobility.* The habits of Arabia favored this task. Passion¬ 
ately fond of poetry, yet possessed of but limited means .and 
skill in committing to writing the previous effusions of their 
bards, the Arabs were wont to imprint them on the living 
tablets of their hearts: the recollective faculty was thus cul¬ 
tivated to the highest pitch, and it was applied, with all the 
ardour of an awakened Arab spirit, to the Coran. Such was 
the tenacity of their memory, and so great their powers of ap¬ 
plication, that, according to early tradition, several of Maho¬ 
met’s followers could even, during his life-time, repeat his entire 
revelations with the most scrupuYoug accuracy.f 

We are not, however, to assume, that the entire Coran was 
at that period repeated in a fixed order. The present compila¬ 
tion, indeed, is held by the Moslems to follow the arrangement 
prescribed by Mahomet; and early tradition might also appear 
to imply some known sequence.$ But this is incredible; for 

• TIius he who ha^ been the moat versed in the Coran, among a heap of martiat 
martyrs, was honored with the first burial. The same distinction entitled its posses¬ 
sor to the post of /mdm, or conductor of tlie puldic prayers (a post closely connected 
with that of Govemnjent,) and to pecuniary rewards. Thus, after the usual distribu¬ 
tion of the spoils taken on the field of Cade8% A. H. 14, the residue was divided 
among those who knew most of the Coran. {Camtin de Pen. Hist, des Arabes JII.^ 
p. 4S6.) ; 

f WAckidi mentions four or five such persons, and likewise several others, who 
wanted bat little of being able to repeat the entire revelation before Mahomet’o 
death. {Pp. 172,270.) * 

When, according to Mahometan idiom, we apeak of “the entire revelation,” we 
mean of course that which was preserved and current in Mahomet’s later days, exolu.- 
«ve of that which may possibly nave been lost or destroyed or become obsolete. 

X Thus W&ckidi mentions a few of the companions, who could repeat the whole- 
Coran i» a gwen time, which would seem to imply some usual connection of the parts,, 
but the original tradition n^ay have referred to those portions only which were com¬ 
monly used by Mahomet in public worship, and these may have been placed, botll in. 
the copies and memory, in some understood order: or more likely the tradition re¬ 
fers to a later period, after tlm order had been fixed by Omar’s compilation, and by a 
common error referred to an earlier date. There was no fixed order observed (as in 
Urn Christian “Lessons,”) in the portions of file Coran recited at the public prayers* 
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hftd any fixed order been obserred or sanctioned by the Pro- 
pbet^it would unquestiohably ba'^ bCen preserved in the sub* 
^sequent collection. Now the Coran, as we have it, follows in 
the disposition of its several parts no intelligible arrangement 
whatever, either of subject or time; and it is inconceivable that 
Mahomet should have enjoined its recital invariably in this con¬ 
catenation. We must even doubt whether the number of the 
Suras, or chapters, was determined by Mahomet as we now have 
it,* and as to the internal sequence and disposition of each Sur^, 
it cannot, in most cases, have been that enforced by the Prophet. 
The chaotic mingling of subjects, ever and anon disjoined, as 
well by chronology as by the sense—a portion produced at 
Medina often preceding its context revealed long before at ' 
Mecca—sometimes an early command placed after a later one 
that cancels it, or an argument suddenly disturbed by the in¬ 
terjection of a sentence utterly foreign to its purport: all this 
forbids us to believe that the present, or indeed any complete 
arrangement, was in use during Mahomet’s life-time. 

On the other hand, there does not appear reason to doubt 
that several at least of the Suras are precisely the same, both 
in matter and order, as Mahomet left them ; f ^^d that the 
remainder, though often resembling a Mosaic of various materi- 


ITie choice of passage was fortuitous. Thus Abu Huroira oue dajp took credit to 
hituself for remembering which Sura the Propliet bad road tlio day berore. {WdcAirfi, p. 

On urgent occasions (as on that of Omar's assassination), a short Sura used to 
be read. It is only in private recitals that the whole, or Large portions, are said to 
have been recited consecutively. 

The common idea of the Mahometans, that the Coran was fixed by Mahomet, as wo 
have it now, originates in tlie tradition which say.s that Gahriei had an annual recit^ 
tion of the whoto witli tlieir Propltet, as well as in the desire to augment tlie autliomo 
ty of their present edition. 

* But there is reason to believe that the chief of these, and the passages in most 
common use, were so fixed. Some of them are spoken of in early and well-authen¬ 
ticated traditions, aa referred to by Maliomct himself. Tims he recalled the adjutora 
at the discomfiture of Honcin by shouting to them as “ the mea of the Sura JUucr 
(“the cow.”) • 

Several persons are ^ated in the traditions as ha'dng learnt by heart a certain 
number of Suras in Mahomet’s life-time. Thus Abdallsui ibii Masrid learned seventy 
Suras from the Pro|)het’s own mouth, (Wdekidi, p. 169-)); and Mahomet on his death¬ 
bed repeated seventy Suras, “ among which were the seven long ones.” {Id, p. 1424.) 
These appear to be good traditions, and signify a recognised division of at least a part 
of the revelation into Suras, if not a usual order in repeating the Suras themselves. 

Weil has a learned note (Mohammed, p. 361) on the meaning of the word ‘‘Sura, * 
as used by Mahometit was probably at first employed to designate any portioik 
of his revelation, or a string of verses; but it soon afterwards, even during Ma¬ 
homet's life-time, acquired its present technical meaning. 

f Where whole Suras were revealed at once, this would naturally be the case; but 
abort passages in driblets, and often single verses, were given forth at a time as occa¬ 
sion required, and with regard to these, it is as^i^d in some braditiooa that Mahon^ 
used to direct his amanuensis to enter them in such and such a Sura, or rather “'in 

the Sura which treated of such and such a suljectI tiS lii ^ JlJ I ^ 
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als, rudely dove-tailed together, is yet composed of genuine frag¬ 
ments, some of considerable size, and'for the most part, fcdlow- 
ing the connection in which they were recited at the public 
prayers, and committed to memory or to paper by the earliest* 
Moslems.* The irregular interjection, arid disorderly concate¬ 
nation of the smaller fragments, has indeed very frequently 
destroyed the sequence, and produced the chaotic confusion we 
now find. Still the fact remains, that the fragments themselves 
T^re Mahomet’s own composition, and were committed to me¬ 
mory or writing under his instructions; and this fact stamps 
the Coran, not merely as formed out of the Prophet’s words and 
sentences^ but in the main as his in relation to the ccmtext like¬ 
wise. 

However retentive the Arab memory, we should still have 
regarded with distrust a^ transcript made entirely from that 
source. But there is good reason for believing, that many 
fragmentary copies of the whole Coran, or of nearly the Whole 
of it, were made by Mahomet’s followers during his life. Even 
if we admit that writing had been but lately introduced into 
Mecca,t it was without doubt generally known there long 


(Mishcai I., p. 526 —See also the Persian Comtneidary). This, if an authentic tradition 
{and it may be founded on fact), u'ouhl indicate that Afahomet wished the Corau to be 
arranged according to its matter, and not chronologically. 

The traditions given above, as to tlie number of Suras some of the companions could 
repeat, and which Mahomet luinself repeated on his death-bed, would seem to point 
to the existence of such Suras in a compleltc and iiuislicd fonu. 

• Anecdotes are told of some who used, in recitation, especially when tired, to pass 
o\'er passages from tlie similar termination of the verses, and of others who, having 
done so, could spontaneously correct themselves. Such homoioteleuta are of very 
f^quent recurrence, from the rythm of the verses being formed by common-place 
repetitions, as suffixes of God's attributes, &c. The anecdotes certainly suppose a 
settled order of the parts repeated; and though the period referred to is subsequent 
to Mahomet’s death, yet the power of such eoTtnected repetition was most likely 
obtained daring his life-time, and before the collection into one volume. 

t Messrs. De^cy and Caussiu de Perceval concur in fixing the date of the intro¬ 
duction of Arabic wnting intc Mecca nt A. D. 6C0. (de t Acad,, ml, L,,p. 306— 
C. de Perc, i.,p. 204.) The chief authority is contained in a tradition given by Ibn 
]^.ha11ic&n. According to this, the Arabic system was invented by Mor4mir at 
Airbar, whence it spread to Hira. It was thence introduced, shortly after its inven¬ 
tion, into Mecca by Harb, the father of Abfi Sofidn, Mahomet’s great opponent 
(tbrn. KhalUe&Hi >jr Slqne, vol, II., p, 284 [480].) Other traditions give a later date, but 
C. de Perceval reconciles the discrepancy by referring them ratiier to the advent 
■of a zealoos ami.ffucceasfa] teacher, tlian to tho first introduction of the system, 
(Vdl. l,p. 295.) 

Either the above traditions are erroneous, or some other sort of writing than tho 
Aralilc, was knovrn long before the date specified, t. e. A.D. 560. Thus Abd al Muttalib 
is described as writing from Mecca, to his maternal relatives at Medina, for help in 
Ills younger days, t*. e. about A. D. 520, or so. And still farther back, in the middle 
of the fifth century, Cussei addressed a written demand of a similar tenor, to his 
•brother in Ar^la Petraja. Wde4£(ft,Jll^-— Tabari, 18 & 28.) 

•Tho Himy«(r or Masnad writing is said, by Ibn Khalliclin, not to have been allowed 
out <jf Yemen ( J., ».295) ; but the venues quoted by C, do Perceval {vol, p. li®5) 
would seem to imply that it had been known and used by the Meccans, and was,In fact 
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before Mahomet assumed his prophetical office. Very many 
of hi| followers are expressly mentioned, as occadonally em¬ 
ployed by the Prophet at Medina, in writing his letters or des- 
•patches. And, though himself ^delighting in the title of the 
** Illiterate Prophet,* and abstaining, by nece'isity or design^ 
from the use of penmanship, he was by no means adverse to 
the art. The poorest of the Meccan captives, taken at Badr, 
were offered their release on condition that they should first 
teach a certain number of the ignorant people of Medina to 
write.* And although the inhabitants of Medina were mirt 
so generally educated as the Meccans, yet many of them are 
distinctly noticed by Wackidi as having been able to write 
before Islam, f 

The ability being thus possessed, it may safely be inferred, 
that what was so indefatigably committed to memory, would 
be committed to writing also. We*find likewise, that when 
a tribe joined Islam, Mahomet deputed one or mo:^ of his fol¬ 
lowers to teach them the Coran and the requirements of his 
religion; we.know that they frequently carried written instruc¬ 
tions with them on the latter point, and it is natural to con¬ 
clude that they would provide themselves with transcripts of 
the more important parts of the revelation also, especially 
of those upon which the ceremonies of Islam were founded, 
and of such as were usually recited at the public prayers.^ 
Besides the references made in the Coran itself to* its own ex- 


S lantled by the Arabic. The Syriac and Hebrew were also known, and proV>ably 
extensively in Medina and the northern parts of Arabia from a remote period. 
Whatever, iu fine, the system employed may have been, it is evident that tviitipg' 
of some sort waS|ii:uown and practised at Mecca lonsf before A. D. 660. And at all 
events, tlie fTC(iucnt notices of written papers leave us no room to donbt that Ara¬ 
bic writing was well known and not uncommonly practised there iu Mahomet's 
early days. We cannot think with Weil, that any great “ want of writing materials” 
could have been felt, even “by the poorer Moslems in the early days of Islam.” 
(Mohammed, p. 350.) Reeds and palm-leaves would never be waning. 

• Thus Wd^kidi, p. 101}, relates!—“ Now the people of,Mccca were able to write, but 
those of Medina wore unaccustomed to the ai-t. When, therefore, the captives coul,d 
not pay any ransom, the Prophet made ovejr to each of them ten of the lads of Medina, 
and when these lads became expert in writing, that stood for the ransom of the 
captives.” 

f Thus to cite one of a score of instances, "Abu Abas used to write Arabic beforo' 
the rise of Islam, while os yet writing was rare among the Arabs.” {Wdebidi,p, 269. 

I A curious illustration of this is given in the citse of the despatch and embassy 
' to the Himyarites; the ambassador, HariHi ibu Abi Rabia, among other thh»gs was. 

told to direct them to ** translate,” (perhaps “ explain”— ) the Coran 

when they recited it in a foreign tongue or dialect. fWdehidi, p. 55.J . 

Abdallah ibn Abbfts is mentioned as a good “ translator” (p^hapa* explainer”)-wf 
the Coran. (/d.,p. 174.) , 
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iatence in a written form, * we have express mention made^ 
in Omar’s conversion, of a copy of Sura XX. used by his 
sister’s family for their private devotional reading. This refers 
to a period preceding, by three< or four years, the emigration to • 
Idedina. If transcripts of the revelation were made, and in 
common use, at that early time, when the followers of l^lam 
were few and oppressed, it seems a sure deduction that they 
must have multiplied exceedingly when the Prophet came to 
power, and his book formed the law of the greater part of 
A'rabia. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to add, that the limitations 
already applied to the Coran, as committed to memory, must 
be equally understood here. The transcripts were mere frag¬ 
mentary copies, compiled, if at all, with little or no reference 
to concatenation of subject and date. The Suras chiefly^used 
in public worship, or the most favourite and meritorious for 
private perusal and recitation, would be those of which the 
greatest number of copies existed. Transcripts of the earlier 
Suras, and of those cf evanescent interest, if extant at all, would 
be few in nutnber.f 

Such was the condition of the text of the Coran during 
Mahomet’s life, and such it remained fur about a year after his 
death, imprinted upon the hearts of his people, and fragmen¬ 
tary copies of it increasing daily. These sources would cor¬ 
respond closely with each other; for the Coran, even in the 
Prophet’s life-time, was regarded with superstitious awe, as 
containing the very words of God himself, so that any variations 
would be reconciled by a direct reference to Mahopiet, i 
and after bis death, to the originals where they existed, or to 
the transcripts, and to the memory of the Prophet’s confidential 
friends and amanuenses. * 

It was not till the overthrow of Moseilama, that a fearful 

• We have before alluiled to the evidence conveyed by the name “Kitab.” Other 

passaj^es involve the eKistentts of copioB in common use thus—“The Coran.none 

ehaH touch the same, excepting those who are oleati” (Sura LYl. 80.) This lean 
narly Meccan Sura, and the passage is referred to by Omar's sister, when he desired, 
before his conversion, to take her copy of Sura XX. into his hands. Sneh pas¬ 
sages mre moreover evioence of the extreme care, if not awe, with which all transciipts 
of the Coran wool# bo treated, and they served as an additional safeguard against 
corruption. ’ 

t Those revelations, however, must be excepted, which related to individuals. Such 
passages as praised or exculpate certain parties, would be most carefully treasured up 
by those to whom they referred, and by their families, however little interest they 
n^ht possess for any one else, e.o. the verses in Sura XXIV., regarding Ayeshal 
Sura IX. 130, respecting Kab inn Mfilik, and others, who were pardoned ior not 
accompanying t^ Tabhk expedition.. 

t See ifistaiwi^ of each references made to Mahomet by Omar, Abdallah ibn Ma- 
pho, and ibn Kab, at pp. 631 & 633, vo/. /. of ike JUiskeat, Eng. 
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carnage having taken place amongst the Moslems at Yeraima, ♦ 
and great numbers of the best Coran-reciters having been 
slain^ the idea appears first to have occurred to Omar, that 
* di:fl|Gulties would be experienced regarding the Coran, when 
all those who had if in their n>emories should have passed 
away. " I fear,^ said he, addressing the Caliph Abu Baer, 
** that the slaughter may again wax hot amongst the readers 
‘ of the Coran, in other fields of battle; and that much may 

* be lost from the Coran. f I think, , therefore, that th^ 

* shouldest give orders for the collection of the Coran.” Aim 
Baer, coinciding in this view, thus made known his wishes to 
Zeid ibn Thdbit.—Thou art a young and wise man, against 

* whom none amongst us can cast any imputation, and thou 

* usedst to write down the inspiration of the Prophet of the 

* Lord. Uo thou, therefore, search out the Coran, and bring 
‘ it together.” So new and unexpected was the enterprise, 
that Zeid at first shrank from the task, and doubted the proi- 
priety of attempting that which Mahom^ himself had never 
done. He yielded at last to the joint entreaties of Abu Baer 
and of Omar, and seeking out the fragments of the Coran from 
every quarter, ‘‘ gathered it together, from date-leaves and 
‘ tablets of white-stone, and from the breasts of men.”f By 
the labours of Zeid, these scattered and disorderly fragments 
were reduced to the order and pseudo-sequence i^^ which wo 


* 

* The exact date of the battle of Temiima is uncertain. WitchiiU makea it to fall 
in llabi I., A. II. 12, or one year after Mahomet's death, and Abu Mashar follows him. 
Tabari mentions the 11th year of the Hegira, and others give the end of that year. 
The latter opinion is ttie likeliest, as Khalid set out for Iralc after tho battle, and in the 
beginning of A. H. 12. ■ Weil would place it iu Shab^n of A. H. 11, or only about five 
months after Mahomet’s death, which apparently leaves too little time for the iotcr- 
voning transactions. ( WeiCs (jesch. der Chalifen J.,p.27 — JVdektdi, p, 195, etpassim') 


(vide Mishcalf vol. I. p. 524, Eng, Translaiioti—' 

Eh. VIII., ch. iu.,pt. 3.) * 




W signifies branches of tlie date-tree, on which thCre arc no leaves; it appears, 
however, here to mean date-/enne«.- signifies thin white stones. Tire commentary 


on this passage of the MuAcaf adds traditions to the efi'ect that teid gathered the Coran 
also from fragments of parchment or paper* I j and pieces of leather^ 

{ ) and tho shoulder and the | rib bones of camels and goats 

^ ^ j L-- a Lxi 3 } J (.Misheat, as above.) Leather w.as frequently used for writ¬ 
ing ; many of Mahomet’s treaties and letters are mentioned as recorded on it, somo- 
times red leather is specified. ( Wdekid^ p. 59.) There is a curious tradition regard- 
ix^a man who used a leather letter received from Mahomet, for the purpose of mend- 
ingJhls buekot, and whose family were thence called the Ban! BacM—** children of 
the mender,” or * cobbler" (IVdchieU, p. 01.) 
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now find them, and in which it is pretended that Zeid was 
wont to repeat the Coran before Hahbmet. The original popy, 
prepared by Zeid, appears to have been kept by Abu Baer 
during the short remainder of his reign; it then came into 
Omar’s possession, and was by him committed to the custody 
of his daughter Haphsa, one of the Prophet’s widows. Thus 
the authorized text continued during the ten years* caliphate 
of Omar.* 

But various readings, either at first existed, or soon crept into 
tITe copies of this edition. These began to scandalize the 
Moslems: the Coran sent down by the Lord was one, but if 
there were several varying Corans, what became of its unity ? 
Hodzoifa had warred both in Armenia and Adzerbaijan, and 
observed the different coranic readings of the Syrians and of 
the men ofIr4k; alarmed at the variations, he warned Othman, 
and called upon him to interpose and " stop the people, before 
‘ they should differ regarding their scriptures, as did the Jews 
* and Christian8.”t To remedy the evil, the Caliph had recourse 
again to Zeid, with %hom he associated three Coreishites of 
Mecca4 The previous original was obtained from Haphsa’s 
depository, and a careful recension of the whole set on foot. 
In case of difference between Zeid and his ^coadjutors, the 
voice of the latter, as demonstrative of the Coreishite idiom, 
was to preponderate; and thus was the new collation assimi¬ 
lated to the Meccan dialect, in which the Prophet bad given 
utterance to his inspiration. § Transcripts were multiplied and 
forwarded to the chief cities in the empire, and all the pre¬ 
viously existing copies were, by the Caliph’s command, com- 


* This consistent account is derived from the traditions in the Mishcat. The 
authorities in Wdehidi vary. Abu Baer is said to have been “ tlie first who crflectcd 
the Coran into one book.” (P. 216.) “He died before he had collected the Coran,” 
(probably rt is meant “/i«i*fced the collection.”) ("P. 219J.) “ Omar was the first to 
collect the Coran into one volume.” (P. 234^.) But at P. 237 we read, that “ he died 
before ho had colleated the Coran.” This may probably be a loose mode of intimat¬ 
ing that his was not the^no/ collection. 

t Zeid, it will be remembered, was an adjuior, and native of Medina. 

§ It is one of the maxims of the Moslem world, (supported, perhaps, by the revela-> 
bion itself) (see Sura XI. 2), that the Coran is incorruptible, smd preserved from error, 
and variety of reading, by the miracnlous interposition of God himself. In order 
therefore, to escape the scandal of the transaction here detailed, they hold that the 
Curan, as to its external dress, was revealed in seven dialects of the Arabic tongue. {See 
Tradiiioni at p. 620, vol. I. of the Misheai—Weits Mohammed, p. 349, note 661.) It is 
not improbable, that Mahomet himself may have originated or countenanced some 
idea of this kind to avoid the embarrassment of differing versions of the tame reve¬ 
lation (jSee cdso WeiFa ^inleUunff, p, 48.) 
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mitted to the flames.# The old original was returned to 
custody. 

The recension of Othman has been handed down to us 
* unaltered. So carefully, indedd, has it been preserved, that 
there are no variatibns of importance—we might almost say 
no variations at all—amongst the innumerable copies of the 
Coran scattered throughout the vast bounds of the empire of 
Islam. Contending and embittered factions, originating in the 
murder of Othman himseli^ within a (juarter of a century 
from the death of Mahomet, have ever since rent the Maho¬ 
metan world. Yet but One Coban has always been current 
amongst them; and the consentaneous use of it by all, up to 
the present day, is an irrefragable proof, that we have now 
before us the self-same text prepared by the commands of 
that unfortunate Caliph, f There is probably no other work 
which has remained twelve centuries with so pure a text. The 
various readings are wonderfully few in number, and arc 
chiefly confined to diflerences in the vowel points and diacriti¬ 
cal signs; but as these marks were inveifted at a later date, 
and did not exist at all in the early copies, they can hardly be 
said to aflTeot the text of Othm4n.t 

* Mishcat, vol. I., p. 525. Wackidi, however, mentions, that Heelve persons were 
employed by Othmdii in this work, amonff whom were Obey ibn Kab and Zeid. The 
throe Coreisli noticed in the text were probably umpires from amongst the twelve. 

( Wuchidi, p. 278JJ 

t The Moslems would have us believe, that some of the sclf-samc copies, penned by 
Othman, or by his order, are still in existence. M. Quatrem^ro lias collected a num¬ 
ber of facts bearing on this head. (Journal Asiaiigue, Juiilei, 1838, pp, il et sea.) 
The very copy which the Caliph held in his hand, when he was murdered, is said to 
liavc been preserved in the village of Antartus. Others hold that leaves of it were 
treasured up in ihe grand mosque of Cordova; Edrisl describes in detail the forma¬ 
lities with which they were treated; tliey were finally transferred to Fez or Telemsan, 
Ibn Batfila,wheu(in the fourteenth century) he visited Basra, declares tha t this Coran 
was then in its mosque, and that the marks of the Ciiliph’s blood were still visible 
at the words “ God shall avenge thee against them”- Sura II., 138. (f,ee’s transla¬ 
tion, p, 36.) [WdcAidi,p. 193, states that the unfortunate Caliph’s blood ran down 
to these words.] Others of Othman’s oripnals are said to be preserved in Egypt 
Morocco, and Damasscus; as well as at Mecca and Medina. The Medina copy is 
stated to have a note at its end, relating that it was cqpipiled by the injunctions of 
Otiimfin, and the compilers’ names are given (C^ Oayangos Spain, vol. l.,pp. 222— 
224, & 497, 498, and Wed's Einleit,p. 61.) in Quatreradre’s conclusion, that though 
the preservation of such copies is not impossilde, yet the accounts on the subject 
are of doubtful authority, we are disposed to concur. It apifehrs very unlikely that 
any of Othmdn’s copies can have escaped the innumerable changes of dynasty and 
party, to which every part of the Moslem world has been subjected. Any very anci¬ 
ent copy would come, however unfounded the claim, to be called that of Othm'in. 

J There are, however, instances of variation in the letters themselves, and these 
are not confined to difference in the dots as ) jidj for (Sura. VII. 58 and 

XXV. 49); for (IV. 88); but extend sometime|pto the form 

\ 

of the letters as for^^ls (LXXXI. 23;) .for ) j-e(XXlI, 

87.) 
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Smce» then, we possess the undoubted text of Othmin’s 
recension, it remains to be enquired whether that text wt|^ an 
honest re-production of Abu Baer’s edition, with the variations 
reconciled; and there appears‘to be the fullest ground for 
believing that it was so. No early or trUst-worthy traditions 
throw out any suspicions of unfair dealing against Othman.^ 
The Shiahs, indeed, of later times, pretend, that Othm4n left out 
Suras and passages which favored Ali. But this is incon¬ 
ceivable. He could not possibly have done so without being 
observed at the time; and it cannot be imagined that Ali and 
his followers—not to mention the whole body of the Mussul- 


Thia almost incre<iil)le purity of text, in a book so widely scattcreil over the world, 
and coutinually copied hy people of different tonjfiios and lands, is undoubtedly 
owing' mainly to Othman's recension, and tlie otiicial enforcement of his one edition. 
To countenance a various reading was an offence against the state, and punished iis 
such. An instance may be found in Weil’s History of the Cahphs, vot. II., p. 070. 
Yet the vju'ious readings, for wliieh tlic learned Abiil Uasiin was jiorsecutcd, a]>pcar 
to have been very innocent and liamiless to the state. We need not wonder tliat, 
when such means were resorted to, a perfect uniformity of text has been Ttiuintained. 
To compare (as the Moslems are fond of doing) their pure text, with the various 
readings of our Scriptures, is to corai>are things between the IiLstory and essentia] 
points of which there Ls no analogy. 

* Weil, indeed, impugns Othmaii's honesty hy saying th.at he committed the task 
not to the most learned men, but to those most devoted to himself fChalif. /., p. 167.) 
But he seems herein mistaken; for Wackidi, as we have seen, holds that Othman 
selected twelve‘men for the work, uiuong whom wiis Obey ibn Kab as well as Zeid. 
Abdullah ibu Mashd, it is tru<‘, was vexed at Zeid being cutnuted with the revi¬ 
sion, and cast suspicions upon him, but this, as we shall see further lielow, w'as sim¬ 
ple jealousy. Zeid was selected for tlie first compilation by Abu IJacT and Omar, 
and qthmfiu cannot be blamed for fixing upon the same person to revise it. The 
traditions regarding Zeid are the liigliest and most miexceptionahlc that could be 
imagined (rft/e Wuckidi,p. 172^, 17H.) He is spoken of its the first man in Medina 
for his judgment, decision, reading of the Coran, and legal knowledge, during tho 
caliphates of Omar, Othman, Ali, and until he died in Muavia's reign.” 

The only tradition which imputes any change to Otiiman is one in tlie Mishcat (I., 
p. 620,j where the Caliph being asked why he had joined f^uras Vlll. and IX. with¬ 
out interpfising the usual formula, “ In the name of God &c.” is said to have an¬ 
swered that ‘‘ the HJrophet, when dictating a passage, nsed to direct the scribe to 
write it on the Sur^roluting to such a subject; tliat Maliomct died before cxplaiii- 
iiig the ])OBition of Sura IX., that last revealed ; but that as it resembled in sub¬ 
ject tho Sura Vlll., he, Othm%n, had them joined together without the intervening for¬ 
mula.” Here certainly is no charge of corruption, or oven of changing the. contents 
of the Coran, but simply a direetion as to the formal collocation and heading of a 
single chapter. These is also a tradition from Dzahaby given by Weil (Chalif l.,p. 
ICB, note) which apparently implies, that previous to O'thman’a collection, liie Coran, 
though arranged mto Suras, was not brought together into one volume or series. 

** The Coran,” it says," was composed of books ” ) “but Othman left it 

one book. * ** ^ Tjjjg ^o^ld correstpond with the principle laid down in 

^e commentary on the Mishcat: —“ The difference between the collection of Abu 
Baer and tbsApf Othman, is that the object of the forraei’ was to gather up evory- 
tmug, so thai no portion should be lost; the object of the latter, to prevent any 
aisovepancy in the copies.” The former object mignt have been attained without ar¬ 
ranging the Suras into a volume. Still we incline to think that Abu Baer did so ar¬ 
range them. 
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mans, who fondly regarded the Coran as the w<Krd of God-— 
would have permitted such a proceeding. In support of this 
^position, the following arguments may be adduced :—Firsts 
* when Othman’s edition was prepared, no open breach had yet 
taken place between the Omeyads and the Alyites. The unity 
of Islam was still complete and untfareatened; All’s preten¬ 
sions were undeveloped, and no sufficient object can be assign¬ 
ed for the perpetration by Othman of an offence which all Mos¬ 
lems regard as one of the blackest dye. Secorul; on the other 
hand, Ali, from the very commencement of Otbmdn’s reign, 
had an influential party of adherents, strong enough in the 
end to depose the CalipJj, to storm his palace, and to put an 
end to his life. Is it conceivable, that tliese men would have 
remained quiet, when the very evidences of their leader’s 
superior claims were being openly anniliilutcd ? Third; at 
the time of the recension, there were still multitudes alive 
who had the Coran, as originally delivered, by heart; and 
of the supposed passages favouring Ali—had any ever existed, 
there would have been numerous transcripts in the hands 
of his family and followers ; both of tliese sources must have 
proved an effectual check upon any attempt at suppres¬ 
sion.* Fourth; the party of Ali shortly after assumed an 
independent attitude, and he luinself soon succeeded to the 
caliphate. Is it possible that either he, or his party, when thus 
arrived at power, wouhl tolerate a mutilated Coraii—mutilated 
expressly to destroy his own claims? Yet we find that they 
followed one and the same Coran with their opponents, and 


* Weil supposes that Othman threatened the severest punishments against thole 
who did not burn all tho old manuscripts. {Gesch. der Chalifen 160, note.) But we 
#lnd in reality no trace of any such severity, or hideed of any inquisitorial proceed¬ 
ings at ail. The new edition, and the doatmetion of i'ormer copies (though subse- 
queiitly forming a conveniiMit accusation against Othmuii,) do not appear to have 
excited iit the time any opposition. • 

The opposition and imprisonment of Abdallah ihn Hlastld seem to have originated 
in his discontent and jealousy, Tiic Unrning of hi^ Coran, for supposed errors, 
(ChaHf. I., p. 169,) is not supported liy any good tradition; it was probably burnt with 
all the othei-s on tlie new edition being promulgated. The following is all tliat 
W&ckidi has upon it. A tradition runs thus :—“ Abdallah ibn MasM addressed us 
when the command was received regarding (the compilatioti or recension of) the 
Corau ; and, referring to the verse in the Coran reprobating robbery (of the booty, 

Sura—III. 162,) he added, ‘ And they have made secret robbery in the 

Coran ; and certainly if I were to recite the Coran according to the reading of 
any other person whom I might choose, it would bo better in ray opinion than the 
reding of Zeid. For, by the Lord ! 1 received seventy Suras from rae month of the 
Prophet himself, at a time when Zeid was but a curly-headed urchin playing with 
the children. Verily, if 1 know any one more learned than myself in tlie book of the 
Lor^ I would travel to him, were it never so fa»*.’ ” (WdcAWi, p. 169.) These are the 
words evidently of a piqued and discontented man. Had the:fe been any foundation 
for his calumny, we should undoubtedly have heard of it from other quarters. 
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raised not the shadow of an objection against it.* The in- 
sargents are indeed said to have made* it one of their complaints 
against Othmdn, that he had caused a new edition to be 
made of the Coran, and had ‘committed all the old copies to' 
the flames; but this was objected to simply as an unauthorized 
act, and no hint was dropped of any alteration or omission. 
Such a supposition, palpably absurd at the time, is altogether 
an after-thought of the modern Shias. 

We may safely conclude, then, that Othmdn’s recension was, 
what it professed.to be, a re-production of Abu Baer’s edition, 
possibly with a more complete and uniform arrangement of 
the Suras, but still a faithful re-production. The most impor¬ 
tant question yet remains, viz., whether Abu Bacr^s edition was 
an authentic and complete collection of Mahome£s revelations. 
The following considerations induce us to believe that it was 
authentic, and in the main, as complete as at the time was 
possible. 

First, —Wc have no reason to doubt, that Abu Baer was a 
sincesre follower of Mahomet, and an earnest believer in the 
divine origin of the Coran. His faithful attachment to the Pro¬ 
phet’s person, conspicuous throughout his life, and his simple, 
consistent and unambitious deportment as Caliph, seem to 
admit of no other supposition. Firmly believing the revela¬ 
tions of his (Icar friend to be the revelations of God himself, 
his natural object would be to secure a pure and complete 


* So far from objecting to Othm&n’s revision, Ali multiplied copies of this very 
version. Quatremerc, in the paper cited in a former note, among other MSS. sup¬ 
posed to have been written by Ali, mentions one wliicb was preserved at Meschod Ali 
up_ to tlie fourteenth centuiy, and which bore his signature. Some leaves of the Coran, 
said to have been copied by him, are now in the I/ahore Toxha-kh&ntt ; others are 
there, ascribed to tlie pen of' his son, Husciii. W'ithout leaning upon such uncertain 
evidence, it is abundantly sufficient for our argument, that copies of Othmaii’s Coran 
were notoriously used and mnltipUed by All's pailizans, and have been so up to the 
present day. 

There is a cur'u^ns t^'adition in Wdekidi to the following effect:—“ Ali delayed 
long to do liomag 0 «to Abu Baer, who, happening to meet him, asked, ‘ Art thou dis¬ 
pleased vith my being elected chief ?’—‘ Nay,’ replied Ali, * but J have sworn with 
an oath that I shall not put oii my mantle, except for prayers, until J have collected 
the Co*-an’ And it is thought that he wrote it (chronologically) according to its 
revelation. The party who received this tradition asked Ikrima about the book here 
spoken of: he knew nothing of it. But the traditionist adds—'* Had that booh reach- 
ea us, verily there had been knowledge for us therein.” (Wdekidi, p. 168J.) A similar 
tradition appears to be referred to by Weil (Chalif. L, p. 169, ?ie/e); but the idea is 
preposterous, and is simply an invention to cxculiiate Ali from the charge of having 
done homage to Abu Baer tardily. Had he really compiled a Coran of his own, we 
should have had multitudes of traditions about it, besides that the notion is incompa¬ 
tible with his subsequent reception of Othmkn’s version. 

Ali was besides deeply versed in the Coran, and his memory, if tradition be true, 
would amply have sufficed to detect, if not to restore, any passage that had been 
tampered with. Ali said of himself, “ there is not a verse in the Coran, of which I 
do not know the matter, the parties to whom it refers, and the place and time of its 
revelation, whether by night or by day, whether in the plains or upon the moun¬ 
tains.” (WdcAidi, p. 1681.) 
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transcript of them. A similar argument applies with almost 
cquahforce to Omar, and the other agents in the revision. The 
^ great mass of the Moslem people were undoubtedly sincere, 
nay, fanatical, in their belief. *From the scribes themselves, 
who were employed* in the compilation, down to the most 
humble Mussulman, who brought his little store of writing on 
stones or palm-leaves, we believe that all were influenced by 
the same earnest desire to re-produce the very words which 
their Prophet had declared as his message from the Lord. And 
a similar guarantee is possessed in the feelings of the people 
at large, in whose soul no principle was more deeply rooted, 
than an awful reverence for the supposed word of God. The 
Coran itself contains frequent denunciations against those ■ 
who should presume to “ fabricate anything in the name of 
the Lord, ” as well as to conceal that which he had revealed. 

Such an action, which is represented as the worst description 
of crime, we cannot believe that the first Moslems, in the 
early ardour of their faith and love, ever dared to contem¬ 
plate.* 

Second .—The compilation was made within two years of 

• Vide Coran, Sura VI. a. 21. | 

^IJo 1 yjj 1^ j The same sentiment, in nearly 

the same words, is repeated in eleven other places. * 

The considerations above dctaihul seem sufficient to rebut the supposition advanced 
hy Dr. Weil {Mohammed, p.S50,) that Abu Racr might have colluded with Zeid, or sotuc 
other of the Prophet’s scribes, and made them produce at pleasure scraps which Ma¬ 
homet never gave forth, as portions of the Coran. The only passage brought forward, 
as favouring this view, is that regarding the mortality of Mahomet, quoted (or, as Weil 
liohls, fahricjatcd; by Abu JJacr iiuiucdiateiy after his death. The people were at the 
time so frantic w:th grief, and could so little realize that their Prophet and their 
Ruler, whom a few hours before they had seen in the mosque apparently convalescent, 
upon whom they hung in every tiling, for temporal guidance and sidritnol direction, 
was no more, that they refused to bcliovo he was really dead; they persuaded them¬ 
selves, that he was only in a swoon, and would soou again return to consciousness, as 
from some heavenly journey. It was thus, that when Abu Baer funded in their cars 
Mahomet's own words, in which (with reference to his perilous position in a Held of 
battle) he announced his morbility, they were bewildered, and “it was as if they had 
not known that this verse had been revealed, until Ahu Dhcr recited it; and the people 
took it up from him, and it was forthwith in all their mouths.” Another relates— 

" By the Lord ! it was so, that when I he.trd Ahu Baer repeating tills, I wa.s horror- 
struck, my limbs shook, and 1 fell to the earth, and knew of a certainty that Maiioraet 
was indeed dead.” {Wtichidi,p. 'i55\—~IIishdmi,p. 462.) The whole circmnstauccs appear 
natural and readily explicable by the highly excited feelings and wild grief of Omar 
and those who wore with him. The traditions arc here consistent throughout with 
the Coran. Alahomet always contemplated death as awaiting him, and spoke of it as 
such. (The trailition of the choice of both worlds being offered him is a fiction, or 
a highly-coloured exaggeration.) Whatever expectations of a miraculous interfer¬ 
ence and resuscitation Maliomet’s sudden decease may have excited, they were 
certainly warranted neitlier by tlie Coran nor hy any speeches of Mahomet. We 
entirely dissent from Weil, that there is any suspicion whatever of the verse repeated 
hy Ahii Baer having been fabricated for the occasion. German criticism has hero 
]^oved to be gratuitous incredulity. (Cnf. TVetr* MohammeU, m. 833, 860; ht» 

£in leitung,p. 43; and his Oesch. der Chal{fen, vol. l.,pp. 1 & 16.) 

htt boXsL.ai 3*74 
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Mahomet’s death.* We have seen, that several of his follow¬ 
ers had the entire revelation (excepting, perhaps, some /)bso- 
lete fragments,) by heart; that every Moslem treasured it up 
more or less in his memory f and, that there were official* 
reciters of it, for public worship and tuition, in every quarter 
to which Islam extended. These formed an unbroken link, a 
living stereotype, between the revelation fresh from Mahomet’s 
lips, and the edition of it by Zeid, The people had thus 
not only the sincere and fervent spirit to desire a faithful copy 
of the Coran, but they had the means of securing their wish. 

Third ,—The same, if not a greater, security would be 
obtained from the fragmentary transcripts, which existed in 
Mahomet’s life-time, and must have greatly multiplied before 
the CoVan was thrown together. These were in the hands, 
probably, of all who could read. And as the compilation of 
Abu Baer came into immediate and unquestioned use, it is 
reasonable to conclude that it embraced and corresponded with 
every extant fragment, and, ihereforef by coiimion consent, 
superseded them all. We hear of no fragments that were 
intentionally omitted by the compilers, nor of any that differed 
from the received edition. Had there been any such discover¬ 
able, they would undoubtedly have been preserved and noticed 
in those traditional repositories, which treasured up, and hand¬ 
ed down, even the minutest and most trivial acts and sayings 
attributed to the Prophet. 

Fourth .—The contents and the arrangement of the Coran 
speak forcibly for its authenticity. All the fragments that 
could possibly be obtained, have evidently, with the most 
ajrtless simplicity, been joined together. The patch-work bears 
no marks of a designing genius or of a moulding hand. 
It clearly testifies to the faith and reverence of the compilers, 
and that they dared not do more than collect the sacred frag¬ 
ments and plac« them in juxta-position. Hence the intermina¬ 
ble repetitions"; the palling reiteration of the same ideas, the 
same truths, the samb doctrines; hence the scriptural stories 
and Arabian legends, told over and over again with little verbal 
variation; and hence the pervading want of connection, and 
the startling chasms between adjacent passages. Again, the 
confessions and the frailties of Mahomet, which it was some¬ 
times expedient to represent as having been noticed by the 
Deity, are all, with evident faithfulness, entered in the Coran ; 
and not less undisguised are the frequent verses which are con- 

* The battlft of Yemama, we have seen, occurred within a year after Mahomet’s 
death. Abu Baer’s «aUphate lasted little more than two years and two months. 
The compilation was ccrtinnly in nronress, if not completed, between the former datn 
and Aba Baci-’S||^eath. 
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tradicted or abrogated by later revelations.^ The editors 
plain^ contented themselves with simply throwing together 
fragments which had been preserved with scrupulous accuracy. 
“They neither ventured to select from amongst repeated versions 
of the same incident, nor to reconcile differences, nor, by the alter¬ 
ation of a single letter, to dove-tail abrupt transitions of context, 
nor, by tampering with the text, to soften discreditable appear¬ 
ances. Thus we possess every internal guarantee of confidence. 

But it may be objected, if tlie text of Abu Baer’s Coran was 
pure and universally received, how came it to be so soon cor¬ 
rupted, and to require an extensive recension ? The traditions 
do not afford us sufficient light to determine decisively the causes 
of discrepancy. It may have arisen from various readings in the 
fragmentary transcripts, which remained in the possession of 
the people ; it may have originated in the diverse dialects of 
Arabia, and the different modes of pronunciation and ortho¬ 
graphy ; or it may have sprung up naturally in the usual course 
of manuscripts left to themselves. It is sufficient for us to 
know, that in Othman’s revision, recourse was had to the original 
manuscript of the first compilation, and that we have otherwise 
every guarantee, internal and external, of possessing a text the 
same as that which Mahomet himself gave forth and used.f 

* Tliouffh tho (ioetritie of abrogation (beinff a very convenient one,) is acknow- 
Icilgeil in tho Coraii, yet the Mnssuliuans endeavonr, tis far as posable, to explain 
away such contra<U(*tions. But they are obliged to confess that tlio Corau contains 
no t’ewer than ti25 verses cancelled by later ones. 

f W'e have already referred to the Mahometan doctrine of t/ie seven dialects, as 
possibly founded in part on some explanation given by Mahomet himself, when he 
found that he laid attested two varyinff versions of the same text as ilivine. The 
idea, however, was probably not fully uevelopi'd and worked into a systematic form, till 
afier days, wliea st was rciiuireil to account for tho various readiiij|^.s. 

Variety of reading in the originals mi^ht arise from two causes. First; passaj^es, 
actually distinct and revealed at different tiutes, might be so similar as to appear 
really the same with insijjuilicant variations; it is possible they miyht tlius come to bo 
confounded btfjetht'r, and the dilFerences to be. I'cjfarded as various readings. Thi.s, 
however, is opposed to the tautological character of the Coran, whiuh reivdevs it likely 
that such ptissiiges were always inserted as separate and distinSt revelations. Se¬ 
cond ; different transcripts of one and the same passage inightf have variations of 
reading. It isthat these transcripts were sometimes entered repeatedly in 
Zeid's cumpiiatioii as separate passages, and that hence may arise some part o^ the 
repetitions iu the lioraii. But from the care with whh'h the occasions of tho several 

s.. • r Ir.^S SXN I.Oak,’, li.-li'tW Cl V>Ck»«% Ckl V«1 v^vvvrv. 1 ISI.nlav 4.1 ..4. 


suppose taut taey were au exnioiLoa in apkis nrsi collection, uui tins m very 
improbable. He evidently made one version out of the whole. But the vtirions 
readings would still remain in the hands of thu possessors of the original transcripts. 

We have then the following sources, from which various readings may have crept 
into the subsequent copies oj"Abu Baer's rersiuu. !*■#.—The variations in the privato 
transcripts,iust referred to, might have l»eeri gradually transferred to such copies ; 2ud, 
—Differences in the mode of repetition frimi memory, dialectical peculiarities might 
iiave been similarly transferred; or, Urd .—The manus(‘ripts not being cliccked, as 
was afterwards done by Othmaifs standard copy, wonlil naturally soon lioginto differ. 

Yariatious, once introduced into what was regarded as'the Word of God, acquired 
an authority, wliich coubi oulj; be superseded by a general revision such as Othiuan’s, 
and by the authoritative decision of tho successor of the Prophet of the Lord. • 
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While, however, it is maintained, that we now have the Coran 
as it was left by Mahomet, we do not,* by any means, asser| that 
passages revealed at some former period may not have been 
changed or withdrawn. On the contrary, repeated instances 
of such withdrawal are noticed, as the traditions and the prin¬ 
ciple of alteration (although no express instances are given,) 
seems to be clearly implied. To the latter effect are the fol¬ 
lowing early traditions. 

Omar praised Obey ibn Kab, and said be was the most perfect 
repeater of the Coran. We, indeed,” he added, “are in the 
‘ habit of omitting some portions which Obey includes in his re- 

* citation; for Obey is accustomed to say, 1 heard the Prophet 

* saying ,w, and I omit not a single word inserted (in the Coran) by 

* the Prophet. But the fact is, that parts of the book were 
‘ revealed in Obey’s absence” (which cancelled or altered the 
verses Obey repeats.)--Wdekidit p. 169. 

Again ; Ibn Abbds stated that he preferred the reading of 
Abdallah ibn Masild—“ for Mahomet used to have the Coran 
' repeated to him (by Gabriel) once every Raraazdn ; but in 

* the year he died, it was thus repeated twice; and Abdallah 

' was present (on these occasions ;) and witnessed wjiat 
‘ WAS REPEATED THEREOF, AND WHAT WAS CHANGED.”- 

Wdekidi, p. 169^. 

The Coran itself recognizes the principle of the withdrawal 
of certain passages after being given forth as revelations; 

whatever verses we cancel, or came thee to forget^ we give thee 
‘ better in their stead, or the like thereof.”—6'wra 11. v. 100. 

Any passages, which Mahomet thus finding to be inconve¬ 
nient, or otherwise inexpedient for publication, withdrew from 
the original transcripts, or altered, before they went into circu¬ 
lation, will, of course, not be found in our present Coran; but 
this does not in any measure affect its value as an exponent of 
Mahomet’s opinions, or rather of the opinions he professed to 
hold, since \^hat we have, though possibly corrected and 
modified by himself, is stilLAzs own.* 

It is, moreover, n^t impossible, that passages, which had been 

# 

• The foUowing arc, we believe, the only instances of withdrawal or omission refer¬ 
red to in the tracutiona. 

First .—Upon the slaughter of the seventy Moslems at Bir Mafina, Mahomet 

E retended to have received a message from them through the Deity, which 
j given by dififerent traditionists (with slight variations) as follows :— 

! )^ llix O-y lylb “ Convey to onr 

people this intelligence regarding ns, that we have met our Lord, and that he is well 
pl^eased with ns, and we are well pleased with riun.” (WAchidi,pp. lOSJ 4" HflOj— 
^abttrifp. 415.) Affer this had been repeated by all for some time as a verso of the 
' Cortui, it was cancelled and withdrawn. No suiBcient reason is rccngnizable for this 
caucelment. That supposed by Weil, viz., that tlio mo.ssagc is from the slain Mos¬ 
lems, and not, as tlyj rest of the Coran, from God himself, is' hardly sufficient. 
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allowed to fall into abeyance and become obsolete, or the sup- 
presvon of which Mahomet may himself have desired, were 
ferreted out by the blind zeal of hia followers, and with pious 
veneration for every thing believed to be the word of God, 
entered in Zeid’s coltection. On the other hand, many early 
passages of ephemeral interest, may, without any design on 
Mahomet’s part; have entirely disappeared in the lapse of time; 
and no trace being left of them,^they must necessarily have 
been omitted from the compilation. But both of these are 
hypothetical positions, not supported by any actual evidence 
or tradition.* 


because, in other places also, the formula of the divine message has to be supplied. 
Here the insertion of some such expression as ** thy companions say unto me, 
convey to our people,” &c., would reduce the passage to the Mahometan rule, of 
coming as from God himself 

Second. —Omar Is said tiius to have addressed his subjects at Medina:—" Take heed 
ye people, that ye abandon not the verse which commands stoning for adultery; 
and if any one say, we. do not find two punishments (i. e., one for adultery and another 
for fornication,) in the book nf the Lord, I reply, that verily, I have seen the Pro¬ 
phet of the Lord executing the punishment of stoning for adultery, and we have 
put in force the same after him. And, by the Lord! if it were not that men would 
say Omar hath introduced something new into the Coran, 1 would have inserted tiie 

same in the Coran, for truly I have read the verse J UU>;13) 

) j ^ ^ married man and the married woman, when they 

commit adultery, stone them both without doubt)'* {W&ckidi,p^^iii5)i—Weifis Moham- 
tned, p. 351.) That this coiunnuid should have been omitted after b^ing once entered 
in tlie Corau, appears strangely unaccountable, seeing its great importance as a civil 
rule, and the prominent part it occupied in the controversy witli the Jews, who were 
accused of hiding ttie similar command alleged to be in the Old Testament. There 
must, however, be some foundation for Omar’s speech, because stoning is still by Ma- 
hoinetan law tiie piiriislunent for adultery, and is founded on tlie withdrawn verse. 

Third. —A tradition is quoted by Maraeci (//., p. d2.,) to tiie effect tliat a verse 
about a valley of gold has been omitted from Sura X. at v. 26, but tJie authority 
seems doubtml. 

Fourth. —Wc have already noticed the tale of Abdallah ibn Masdd, tliat he found a 
verse had disappeared during the night from his leaves, it having been cancelled 
from heaven. 

There is a fifth passage regarding the goddesses of Slecca, which Mahomet is said to 
have repeated at the suggestion of Satan as a verse of tlie Coras, and which is held 
to have been expunged therefroni.(TI’deftirf£,/>,39— Tabari,jp.Wi-Hoteby Dr. Sprenger, 
p. 128— Asiatic Journdl, XII.) But according to Moslem ideas, this could hardly have 
ever formed an actual portion of the revelation. * 

The Mahometans divide ihe abrogated passages into three classes ; L Where the 
writing is cancelled, but tiie purport or commiuid remains; as in the first and second 
instances given above. II. Where the command is cancelled, but the writing reutains, 
as in the abrogated passages regarding Jerusalem as the Kiblali, &c. III. Where 
the writing and purport are both cancelled, as in the third and fourth instances, quoted 
in this note. {See Alaracci IT., p. 42). 

* The possibility of uninteiitiojial omissions from the Coran is admitted in the 
very reason urged by Omar for its being collected; he feared, if there was farther 
slaughter among those who had it by heart, that naich might be lost Jrom ike Coran 
(Mishcat, I. 625.) See also Zoid’s assertion, that the last verse of Sura 1X. (or, 
as others say, a section of Sura XXXlll.) was found with Khuzeiraa, the ac^utor, 
after all tlie rest had been collected. The tradition, however, is suspicious. It seems 
improbable that anv portion of either of these Suras should have been so imperfectly 
preserved, seeing that both arc Medina ones, and the fiormor the very last revealed. 
Possibly it had been revealed so lately, tliat sufficient time had not elapsed foir copies 
to get abroad. 
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The conclusion which we may now with confidence draw^ 
is that the editions both of Abu Bbcr and of Othm4n^ere 
not only faithful, but complete, as far as the materials went, 
and that whatever omissions there may have been, they were 
not, on the ^art of the compilers, intentiohal. The real draw¬ 
back to the inestimable value of the Coran as a contemporary 
and authentic record of Mahomet’s character and actions, is 
the want of arrangement and connection which pervades it; 
BO that in enquiring into the meaning and force of a passage, 
no infallible dependence can be placed upon the adjacent 
sentences as being the true context; but bating this defect, 
we may, upon the strongest presumption, affirm that every 
verse in the Coran is Mahomet’s very own, and conclude 
with at least a close approximation to the verdict of II. v. 
Hammer :—ikaf we can hold the Coran to he as surely Mahomeis 
word, as the Mahometans hold it to be the word of God."* 

The importance of this deduction can hardly be over-estimat¬ 
ed. The Coran becomes the historical test and ground-work 
in all enquiries into the origin of Islam afid the character of its 
founder. Here, we have a store-house of Mahomefs own words 
recorded during his life, extending over the whole course of 
his public career, and illustrating his religious views, his public 
acts, and his domestic character. By this standard of his own 
construction, we may safely judge his life and actions, for 
it must represent either what he actually thought, or that which 
he desired to appear to think. And so true a mirror is the 
Coran of Mahomet’s character, that the saying became prover¬ 
bial among the early Moslems, I) aSJLL —His character 
is the Coran. f ^ 5 

" Tell me,” was the curious enquiry often put to Ayesha, 
as well as to Mahomet's other widows, tell me something 
* about the Prophet’s disposition.”—“ Thou hast the Coran,” 
xepUed Ayesha, ‘'art thou not an Arab, and readest the Arabic 
‘ tongue?”—“*Certainly, it is as thou sayest.”—“Well then,” 
answered she, “ why dost thou take the trouble to enquire of ifie ? 


* Uer Koran eben so sicher i^r Mohammeds Wort, als den Moslimen fur das 
Gottes gilt.” Well, though dissenting from tliis opinion, yet allows “tliat no impor~ 
tant alterations, additions, or ubstracuoiiH have been made so glauben wir auch 
nioht an Aedenteiufo veranderongen, Zusatze oder Analassangen” {Mohammed, p. 3d2.) 
But cnf. Pref., p. rw. 

So Dr, Spretiger: “ Though the Coran may not be free from inten)olatlonB, yet 
there seems to be no reason for doubting its authenticity/' (Affe of Mohammed, 

63.) 

Thus even on these grounds, the Cpran would still be the grand basis of Mahomet’s 
biography. 

t W&e1ddi,pi 70$. This tradition is repeated by Wdckldi from different autliorities 
m^y tiipes, and in the same words which appear to have bourne proverbial. 
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' For the Prophet’s disposition is just the Coran.” Of Ma¬ 
homed’s biogra^y, the C6ran is indeed the key-stone. 

Having gained this firm position, we prpceed to enquire 
into the authority and credibility' of the other source of early 
Mahometan history, viz.. Tradition. This forms the chief 
substance and raw material of all Moslem biographies of the 
Prophet; and it is the only instrument we possess for calcu¬ 
lating the relative position of the salient points of his life, 
already established by the Coran, and for weaving them toge¬ 
ther with the tissue of intermediate events. 

Mahometan tradition consists of the sayings of the associates 
of the Prophet, handed down by a real or supposed chain of 
narrators to the period when they were recorded, collected, and 
classified. The process of transmission was for the most part 
oral. It may be sketched as follows. 

After the death of Mahomet, the main employment of his 
followers was that of arms. The pursuit of pleasure, and 
the formal round oflreligious observances, while they filled 
up the interstices of active life, afforded but little exercise 
to the mind. The lazy intervals from campaign to campaign, 
and the tedium of long and irksome marches, fell listlessly 
on the hands of a simple and semi-barbarous race. These in¬ 
tervals were occupied, and that tedium beguiled, chiefly by call¬ 
ing up the past in familiar conversation or formal discourse. 
On what topic, upon these occasions, would the early Moslems 
more enthusiastically descant than on the acts and sayings of 
that wonderful man, who had called them into existence as a 
conquering nation, and had placed in their hands the keys 
both of this Worfd and of Paradise ?” 

Thus the conversation of Mahomet’s followers would be much 
about him. The majesty of his character would gain greatness 
by contemplation ; and as time removed him farther and farther 
from them, the lineaments of the mysterious mcJrtal, who was 
wont to hold familiar intercourse with the messengers of 
heaven, would rise in dimmer, but in more gigantic proportions. 
The mind would be unconsciously led on to think of him as 
having been ever surrounded by supernatural agency, and 
endowed with supernatural powers; and the tongue would give 
utterance to corresponding ideas. Whenever there was no 
standard of fact, whereby to test these recitals, they would be in 
efiect the offspring of an unlicensed union between the memory 
and the imagination ; and as days rolled on, the features of the 
latter element would gain the ascendancy. 

Such is the result which the lapse of time would naturally 
have upon the minds and the narratives of the Ash6^ or ** coin- 
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panions” of Mahomet—more especially of those who were 
young when he died. And then (toother race sprang up, 
^hich had never seen the Prophet; who looked up to his con¬ 
temporaries with fond reverence, and listened to their stories 
of him as to tidings of a messenger from the other world. 
“ Is it possible, oh father of Abdallah I that thou hast been 

* with Mahomet?” was the question addressed by a pious Moslem 
to Hodzeifa, in the mosque of Kuf4; didst thou really see 

* the Prophet, and wert thou on familiar terms with him ? ”— 
“ Yea, indeed, oh son of my uncle.”—And how usedst thou to 

* act towards him ?”—" Verily, we used to labour hard to please 

* him.”—Well, by the Lord I” exclaimed the ardent listener, if 
‘ I had been but alive in his time, I would not have allowed 
^ him to put his blessed foot upon the earth, but would have 

* borne him on my shoulders wherever he listed.”* Another 
youth was listening to the story of the Prophet’s head having 
been shaved at the Pilgrimage, and his hair distributed amongst 
his followers; Obeida’s eyes glistened, as the speaker proceed¬ 
ed, and he interrupted him with the impatient exclamation— 
“Would that I had but a single one of those blessed hairs I 

* I would cherish and value it more than all the gold and silver 
‘ in the world ! ”t Such were the natural feelings of fond devo¬ 
tion, with which the Prophet came to be regarded by the fol¬ 
lowers of the “ companions.” 

As they took up the tale from their lips, distance began to 
invest it with an increasing charm, while the products of a 
living faith and warm imagination were becoming fast debased 
by superstitious credulity. This second generation are termed 
in the language of Arabic patriotic lore Tdbiun, or succes¬ 
sors. Here and there a “ Companion ” survived till near the 
end of the first century, but for all practical purposes, they 
had passed off the stage before the commencement of its last 
quarter. Thejr fi.rst successors f who were in some measure 
also their contemporaries, flourished in the latter half of the 
same century, though some of the oldest may have survived 
for a time in the second4 
• 

'f WddkifU) p. 279. 

t Sprenger gives the names of the companions of the Prophet who survived the 
latoat. He mentions the last six, who died between the years A. H. 86 and 100. 
Among these ia the famous traditioniat, Anas ibu MIlik. {Li/e of Mohammed, p, 67, 
note 3). 

But those who lived to that advanced period, must eititer have been very young 
when they knew Mahomet, or have become decrepit and superannuated. In toe for¬ 
mer case, their evidence, as the contemporaries of the Prophet, is of UtUe value; in the 
•iatter, their prime as Aarrators must have passed away. Hence, for practical purposes, 
#0 would Umit generally toe age of the compaoious to the first half, or three-quarters, 
of the century. 
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Meanwhile a new cause was at work^ which gave to the 
tales ^of Mahomet’s companions, a fresh and an adventitious 
importance. 

’ The ArabSj a simple and unsophisticated race, found in the 
Coran ample provisions for the -regulation of all their affairs, 
religious, social, and political. But their Prophet was hardly 
dead when they issued forth from their barren Peninsula, 
armed with the warrant of the Coran, to impose upon all the 
nations of the earth the faith of Islam. Within a century 
from Mahomet’s death, tlijey had—as a first step to this uni¬ 
versal subjugation—conquered every land that intervened from 
the banks of the Oxus to the farthest shores of Northern 
Africa and of Spain; and had enrolled the great majority of 
their people under the standard of the Coran. A mighty 
empire like this differed widely indeed from the Arabia of 
Mahomet’s time; and that which well sufficed for the patri¬ 
archal simplicity and limited social system of tbe early Arabs, 
became utterly inadequate for their hourly developing wants. 
Crowded cities, such as Fostat, Kufa, and Damascus, required 
an elaborate code of laws for the guidance of their courts of 
justice; new political relations demanded a system of interna¬ 
tional equity ; the speculations of a people, before whom lite¬ 
rature was about to throw open her arena; and the eager con¬ 
tentions of opposing factions upon nice points of Mahometan 
faith;—all these called loudly for the enlargenient of the 
scanty and naked dogmas of the Coran, and for the develop¬ 
ment of its defective code of ethics. 

And yet it is the cardinal principle of early Islam, that the 
standard of Law, of Theology, and of Politics, is the Coran, 
and the Coran alone. By it Mahomet himself ruled; to it in 
his teaching he referred; from it he^ professed to derive his 
opinions, and upon it to ground his decisions. If he, the 
messenger of the Lord, and the founder of the |aith, was thus 
bound by the Coran, much more the Caliphs, who were but his 
substitutes. New and unforeseen circumstances continually 
arose, but for them the Coran contained no provision. It no 
longer sufficed for its original object. How then were its 
deficiencies to be supplied ? 

The dilemma was resolved by adopting the Custom ^ or 
" Sunnat” of Mahomet, that is, his sayings and his practice, 
as a supplement to the Coran. The recitals regarding the 
life of the Prophet thus acquired an unlooked-for value. He 
had never held himself to be infiillible, except when directly 
inspired of God; but this new doctrine assumed,'that a hea- 
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vexil^ and unerring guidance pervaded every word and action 
of ms prophetic years. Tradition wae thus invested with the 
force of law, and with some of the authority of inspiration. 
It was in great measure owing to the rise of this theory, that, 
during the first century of Islam, the ^cumbrous system of 
tradition outgrew the dimensions of reality. It was this 
which, before the close of the century, began to give an almost 
incredible impulse to the labours of the collectors of tradi¬ 
tions, who travelled from city to* city and from tribe to tribe, 
over the whole Mahometan world|i« seeking out, by personal 
enquiry, every vestige of Mahomet’s biography, yet lingering 
among the companions, the successors, and their descendants,— 
and committing to writing those tales and reminiscences with 
which they used to edify their wondering and admiring 
auditors. 

The work, however, too closely affected the public interests, 
and the politic^,! aspect of the empire, to be left entirely to 
individual zeal; and we find that about a hundred years after 
Mahomet, the Caliph Omar IL issued circular orders for the 
formal collection of all extant traditions.* The task thus 
begun continued to be vigorously prosecuted, but we pos¬ 
sess no authentic remains of any compilation of an earlier 
date than the middle or end of the second century. Then, 
indeed, ample materials had been amassed, and they have 
been handed down to us both in the shape of biographies and 
of general collections, which bear upon every imaginable 
point of Mahomet’s character, and detail the minutest incidents 
of his life. 

From this brief survey, it appears, that the traditions we 
now possess remained generally in an unrecorded form for at 
least the greater part of a century. It is not indeed denied, 
that some of Mahomet’s sayings may possibly have been noted 
in writing dur\pg his life-time, and from such source copied and 
propagated aftervvards. We say possibly, for the evidence in 
favour of any such I'ecords, is meagre, suspicious, and con¬ 
tradictory. The few and uncertain authorities of this na¬ 
ture may^ have .owed their origin to the credit such a sup¬ 
posed habit would impart to the companion’s name. We have 
thrown together, in the form of a note, all the original autho¬ 
rities or references which we can find to bear upon this ques- 

* H« cominitttid to Abu Baer ibu Mabammad the task of compiliuf; oil the Audi¬ 
tions he could meet with: this traditionist died A. H. 120, aired 8i (Sprmoet^s 
Mohammed, p. 93,) 
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tion.* It is hardly possible, that if it had been customary 
to reoord Mahomet’s sayings during his life, we should not 
Jiave had frequent notices of the writers, and special references 
to the nature, contents, and peculiar authority of their records. 
But no such references or quotations are anywhere to be 
found. It cannot be objected that the Arabs trusted so impli¬ 
citly to their memory, that they regarded oral to be as authori¬ 
tative as recorded narratives, and therefore would take no note 
of the latter; for we see that Omar, with respect even to the 
Coran, believed by him to'be divine, and itself the subject of 
heavenly care, feared lest it should become defective if left to 
the memory of man. On the other hand, we attribute just as 
little weight to the traditions, that M-sAiomet prohihited his follow¬ 
ers from noting down his words, though it is not easy to See how 
these traditions could have become current had it really been 
the practice to record his words. The truth appears to be that 
there was no such practice, and that this tradition embodies 
the after-thought of serious Mahometans, as to what Mahomet 
would have said, had he foreseen the loose and fabricated stories 


* From certain early traditions, yro conclude that it was not customary, before the 
time of tlic Caliph Omar 11., above noticed, to put the current traditions on 
paper, 

“ Omar 11. (A. H. 100,) son of Abd al Aztz, wrote to Abu Baer ibn Muliam- 
mad thus—'Look out (at Medina), for whatever traditions there arc of Maliomet, 
or of the by-gunu Sunnal, or fur any traditions' of Amarah, daughter of Abd al 
Uahman, and commit them to writing, for verily 1 fear tlio olditeration of know¬ 
ledge (tradition) and the departure (death) of the people possessing it.” 
(W&chidi,p. 178.) 

A^ain—“Salih ibn Keisan related as follows :—Zohri”(who died A. H. 124) “and 
I joined together and sought after knowledge (traditions;) and wc spake one to 
anotlier saying—■ Let us write down the Sunnat traditions rogarding Maho¬ 
met;’) so we recorded tliose which came from the Prophet.—Thou said Zohri—* 
* Let us record that also which emanates from the companions of the Prophet, for 
it too is Sunnat’ —I replied, * It is nut Sunnat ;* and I recorded none of it. So he 
wrote (the latter,) but I did not; and thus he obtained bis object, but 1 lost tiie 
opportuiiitjr of obtaining this knowledge.” (TfiScftirf*, o. 1784.) 

And, again, Wiickidi relate^ the following speech by Zohri“ I^sed to be greatly 
averse to writing down knowledge (traditions), until these rulers Ithc Caliphs, &;c.) 
forced me to do so. Then T saw it (to be right,) that non;^ of the Aloslems should be 
hindered from it^ (t.e. from readily acquiring tra(U.tional kwwledge in a recorded form) 

U?iy>) .JUf I Ui J Ui 

I 1 5 ^ I (ITdcAitfi, ibidem,') 

This important tradition seems to be decisive against the previous praetiee, at any 
rate, as a general one, of recording traditions. The other autiiurities we have met 
D^itii on the point are very weak: they are as follows. 

Marwan (when Governor of Medina, in Muavia’s reign) secreted jinen behind a 
curtain, then called Zeid ibn Thdbit (one of Mahomet’s companions, and the 
collector of the Coraii,) and began to question him, tlie men meanwhile writing his 
answers down. But Zeid turning round saw them and called out, “ Treachery, Mar- . 
wan I My words are those of my own opinion only" (i, e., not antiioritative tradition.) 

( W&chidi, p. 173,-) 

Again—‘Abdallah ibn Amr asked permission of Maliomet, to take down in writing 
what he beard from him, and Mahomet gave him permission. So he wrote it down, 

E 
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that would spring up, and the real danger his people would fall 
into, of allowing tradition to supersede the Coran, The,, evils 
of tradildoh were as little thought of, as its value was per¬ 
ceived, till many years after Mahomet^s death. 

But even were we to admit all that'has been advanced, it 
would prove no more than that some of the companions med to 
make memoranda of the Prophet’s sayings. Now unless it be 
possible to connect such memoranda with any extant tradition, 
the position becomes useless. But it is not, as far as we know, 
demonstrable of. any single tradition, or class of traditions now 
in existence, that they were copied from such memoranda, or 
have beeh derived from them. To prove, therefore, that some 
traditions were at first recorded, will not help us to a knowledge 
of whether any of them still exist, or to a discrimination of 
these from others that rest on a purely oral basis. The very 
most that could be urged from these premises, is that our pre¬ 
sent collections may contain some traditions founded upon a 
recorded original, and handed down in writing; but we can¬ 
not single out any tradition and make this affirmation regard¬ 
ing it. The whole mass of extant tradition rests in this res¬ 
pect on the same uncertain ground, and the uncertainty of 
any one portion (apart from internal evidence of probability) 


and he used to call that book Al Sadica (‘* The True.*) Mujahid (bom 
Av H. 11: died A. H. 100) says he saw a book Abdallali had, and he asked 
him regarding it, and he replied, " This is Al Sadica ; therein is what 1 heard from 
the Prophet; there is not in it between him and me any one" (i. e. its contents are- 
d^red immediately from him. ( W&ekidit p. Vl6 \.) 

Agsun—" Omar (the successor of Abu Baer) intended to write down the Sunnat, 
and prayed to the Lord regarding it for a month ;' when at last he was ready to com¬ 
mence w work, he desisted, saying—' I remember a tribe who recorded such a 
writing, and then followed after it, leaving the Book of the Lord.’" (Wdektdi, p 235L) 

Dr. Sprenger has carefully collected several traditions, both for and against the 
record t^fdahomet’s sayings, during his life-time. At page 67 of his Liji ^Moham¬ 
med. notes 1 and 2. will be found a few authorities in which the above-mentioned 
Abtmllah, and oneW two others, are said to have writt^ down such memoranda. On 
the contrary, at p.*6i, note 1, are transcribed three or four traditions to the effect 
t^t Mahomet forbad his foUowers to record any of his sayings, and stopped them, 
when they had begun to do so, '‘lest they should fall into the confusion or the Jews 
and the Christians,” Both sete of traditions seem to be equally balanced, and for 
reasoiw given in the text, toe r^eot both as untrustworthy. See also some traditions 
in Dr. Sprengeris note on Zohn. {AtiaUc Joxtnud for ISdl, p. S86.) 

The phrase (U>-l or "Such a one informed me"}—the technical 

link in the tmdltlonal chain—does not neceesarilu imply that the traditional inatter was 
conveyed orally and not in a recorded form. With the later traditionists, it certainly 
came to be appued likewise to relations sdready preserved in writing by the party on 
whose authority tiiey are deUvered. This li very clearly shown by Dr. Sprenger, in his 
notice of Tabari. (Asiatic Journal,N q. CCXll.,p. 108Q.) Tabari constantly introduces 
traditions, with tins formvda, from Ihu Ishftc ana Wdekidi; and on taming to these 
HuthoTB, we find tfap same matter, word for word. In their works. The fair oojn- 
clnrion is, that it may be the same with some of the anthorities earlier than Ibn 
i end we shall see reason for believing that it was so in the case of Zohri. 
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attaches equally to all. We cannot with confidence, or even 
with^show of likelihood,• afiSrm of any tradition that it was 
recorded till nearly the end of the first century of the 
* Hegira. 

We see, then, how entir^ such traditions’^were dependent 
upon the memory of those who repeated them ; and not only 
' so, but upon their convictions and prejudices. Added to the 
frailty of human Tccollection, which renders traditional evi¬ 
dence notoriously infirm, and to the mistakes and exaggerations 
to which a narrative handed down from mouth to mouth must 
always be liable, we have in Mahometan tradition the plenti¬ 
ful evidence of actual f^rication, and the indirect, but not less 
powerful and dangerous, influence of a silently working bias, 
which insensibly gave its color and its shape to all the stories 
treasured up of their Prophet in the memories of the be¬ 
lievers. 

To form an adequate conception of the value and defects 
of tradition, it is absolutely necessary that this bias and in¬ 
fluence should be thoroughly understood; and it is therefore 
essential that the reader should possess a brief outline of the 
political aspect of the empire, from the death of Mahomet, 
down to the period at which our written authorities commence. 
Such an outline we propose to trace. 

Mahomet survived, for ten years, the era of his Hegira, or 
emigration from Mecca to Medina; The caliphates of Abu 
Baer and of Omar occupied the thirteen succeeding years, dur¬ 
ing which the new-born empire, animated by the one ruling 
passion of enforcing an universal submission to Islam, was still 
unbroken by division. The distorting medium of Faction had 
not yet interposed betwixt us and the history of Mahomet. 
The chief tendency to be dreaded in the tradition conveyed 
through this period or originating in it, is one which was then 
at work, with perhaps even less cheek than in tjje approaching 
days of civil broil, namely, the disposition to eaalt the charac¬ 
ter of Mahomet, and to endow it with supeihuman attributes. 

The weak and vacillating reign of Othm&n (A. H. 23—35), 
nourished or gave birth to the discontent and conspiracy of Aii 
and his party, who, by the murder of the aged prince, caused 
a fatal rent in the unity of the empire, which fell a prey to 
, the contending factions of the new competitors for the cali¬ 
phate. The immediate effect of this disunion may be regarded 
as not upfavorable to the historical value of tradition. For 
although each party would be tempted to color their recollec¬ 
tions by their own factious bias, they would still be conscious 
that a hostile criticism was opposed to them. And, while as 
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yet there were alive on either side eye-witnesaes of the Pro¬ 
phet’s actions, both would be cautious in advancing what might 
be liable to impugnment, though eager to denounce and e'kpose 
every false statement of their opponents.* 

The caliphate of All (A. H. ^fter a troubled and 

doubtful existence of four and a half years, was terminated by 
assassination, and the opposing faction of the Omeyads then 
gained undisputed supremacy. During the long sovereignty of 
this dynasty, that is, for nearly one hundred years, the influence 
of the ruling power was cast into the opposite scale from that 
of the transcendental adherents of Mahomet’s more immediate 
family. The authority of a court, which derived its descent 
from, Abfl Sofian, long the grand opponent of the Prophet, may 
indeed have been employed td^ards softening the apparent as¬ 
perity of their progenitor’s opposition, while it would chime in, 
with perhaps the loudest note .of all, in swelling the chorus of 
glory to Mahomet. But it would be tempted to none of the 
distorting fabrications of those, whose object was to make out a 
divine right of succession in favor of the uncle or tlie descen¬ 
dants of the founder of Islam; and who, for that end, invested 
them with virtues, and attributed to them actions, which never 
had existence. Such in the process of time were the motives, 
and such was the practice of the partizans of the houses of Ali 
and Abbas, the sou-in-law and the uncle of Mahomet. In the 
early part, however, of the Omeyad succession, these untruth¬ 
ful tendencies had but little room for play. The fiction of 
divine right, even had it been thought of, would then have met 
with no support. The unceremonious and unqualified op];>osi- 
tion of a large section of Mahomet’s most intimate friends to 
Ali himself, shows how little ground there was, during his life¬ 
time, for regarding him as the peculiar favourite of heaven. 
The Kh^ridjites, or sectarians of the theocratic principle, and 
the extreme wponents of the Omeyads, went the length of 
even condemn^ and rejecting Ali for the scandalous crime of 
parleying with Mu^via, and submitting his claims to arbitration. 
Thus the extravagant pretensions of the Alyites and AbbSs- 

* The following tradition seems to illustrate this position:— 

Othm^ (when Caliphr commanded saying; " It is not permitted to any one to 
relate a tradition as from the Prophet, which ne hath not already heard in me time 
of Abu Baer or Omar. And verily notliing hinders me from repeating traditions of 
the Prophet’s sayings, (alUio^h 1 be one of tliose endowed with the most retentive 
memory amongst his companions), but that I have heard him say, Whoever shall repeat 
of me that which I have not said, Ms resiing-plaee shall be in Hell,” ( WdeMdi, p. 1681.) 

This tradition, if well founded, gives pretty clear intimation, that even before Oth- 
m&n's murder, fabricated traditions were propagated by his opponents to shake liis 
authority, and that the poor old Caliph endeavoured to check the practice, by forbid¬ 
ding the repetition of any fresh recitals, which had not already been mado known in 
tita oaUphates of his two predecessors. 
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sides were not entertained, or even dreamt of, in the early part 
of the Omeyad caliphatei 

l>uring this century it was that the main fabric of tradition 
grew up, and assumed its permanent shape, ^''owards its close, 
the extant traditions began to be systematically sought out, 
and publicly put upon record. The type then struck could not 
but be maintained, in its chief features at least, ever after. How¬ 
ever much subsequent sectaries may have sought to re-cast it, 
their efforts must, to a certain degree, have proved unsuccessful, 
because the only mould they possessed was that which formed 
itself under the influence of the Omeyad princes. We may 
conclude, then, that in the traditional impression of this period, 
although the features of Mahomyt himself were magnified into 
dimensions of supernatural majesty, yet those of his friends and 
followers, and the general events of early Islam, were likely to 
have been preserved with tolerable accuracy,, and that thus a 
broad basis of historical truth has been maintained. 

* But in the latter part of the period now before us, an under¬ 
current of great volume and intensity commenced to flow. 
The adherents of the house of Ali, beaten in the field, and in 
all their rebellious attempts to dethrone the Omeyads, devised 
other counsels, and the key-stone of their new machinations 
was the divine right of the family of the Prophet to temporal 
and spiritual rule. They established secret associations, and 
sent forth their emissaries in every direction to decry the 
Omeyads as godless usurpers, and to canvass for the Alyite 
pretender of the day. These claims were ever and anon 
strengthened by the mysterious report, that the divine Im4m 
of Ali’s race was about to step forth from his hidden recess, 
and stand confessed the conqueror of the world. Such at¬ 
tempts, however, issued in no more permanent results than a 
succession of rebellions, massacres, and unsuccessful civil 
wars, until another party leagued themselves in the struggle. 
These were the Abb^ssides, who desired to raise to the throne 
some descendant of the Premhet’s uncle, Abbds. They combin¬ 
ed with the Alyites in denouncing as usurpers the present 
dynasty, which, though sprung from the Coreish, was but dis¬ 
tantly related to Mahomet; and by their United machinations, 
they at length succeeded in supplanting the Omeyads, when 
the Alyites found themselves over-reached, and an Abb4sside 
' Caliph was raised to the throne. 

It is not diflUcult to perceive how much tradition must have 
been affected by these unwearied conspirators. Perverted tradi¬ 
tion was, in fact, the chief instrument employed to accomplish 
their ends. By it they blackened the memory of the forefathers 
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of the Omeyads, and lauded the progenitors of the Abb&ssides. 
By it they were enabled almost to deify Ali^ and to make (good 
their principle, that the right of empire vested solely in the 
near relatives of the Prophet, and their progeny. For these ends 
no device was spared. The Coran was misinterpreted, and 
traditions were falsely colored, distorted, and fabricated. Their 
operations were concealed, and studiously avoiding the eye of 
any one likely to oppose them, they canvassed in the dark. 
Hence the traditions of this party would be safe from criticism; 
and the stories and glosses of their traditional schools would 
quietly and unobtrusively gain the stamp of prescriptive 
evidence. 

In the 136th year of the Hegira, the Abb^ssides were instal¬ 
led in the imperial caliphate; and the factious teaching, which 
had hitherto lurked in the distant satrapies of Persia, or in the 
purlieus of crowUed cities near the throne, now stalked forth 
with the prestige of sovereignty. The Omeyada were regarded 
as the mortal foes of the new dynasty, and persecuted even 
to extirpation, while their names and descent were overwhelmed 
with obloquy.* 

It was under the auspices of the first two of the Abb^ssides, 
that the earliest biography, of which we have any remains, was 
composed, that, namely, of Ibn Ish4c. It is little wonder, 
then, if we find him following his patrons, and if, while he 
lauds their ancestors, he seeks to stigmatize the Omeyads, and 
to reprobate their forefathers, who acted a prominent part in 
the first scene of Islam, as an abomination. 

The fifth Caliph from this period was the famous A1 Md.miia, 
who, during a reign of twenty years (A, H. 198—1^18), counte¬ 
nanced, with princely support, the pursuits of literature. He 
afieoted a combination with the followers of AU,t and adopted 
with enthusiasm the peculiar teaching of the Motazelites— 
a sect whom fhe learned Weil admires as the rationalists of 
Islam. But however much this Caliph may have derided the 
doctrine of the eternity of the Coran, and in opposition to the 
orthodox asserted the f;:eedom of the human will, he was not 
a whit less bigoted or intolerant than his predecessors. He not 
only declared All to be the noblest of the human-kind, and Mu- 
&via the basest, but he denounced the most severe punishment 

* WeiTt Geteh. der ChaUfttn, vol. II., p. 7. 

t When the Ab&ssidee reached the throne, they 'cast aside the Alyide phtUbrm, 
from which they had made the fortunate ascent. They were then obli^d in self-de* 
fence to emsh with an iron hand eTer 3 r rising of that party, which found to their cost 
that, alter aU their wiles and macfaiimUons, they had at last become the unoonsdons 
tools for raising to power a body with whom they had in reality as iitUe fellow-feeUng 
as with the Omeyaos. They deserved their ifete. 
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against him who should venture to say anything evil of the one, 
or attribute anything good to the other.* He made strenuous 
efforts to impose his theological views upon all. He even es¬ 
tablished a species of inquisition, and visited with penalties 
those who dared to differ from, him.t Unhaj^pily for us, this 
very reign was the busiest age of the traditional writers, and the 
period at which the earliest biographies of Mahomet possessed 
by us were composed. It was under AlM4niun thatW&ckidi, 
Ibn Hish&m and Madaini lived and wrote; and well indeed may 
Dr. Weil dwell sorrowfully on this most unlucky coincidence. 
“We look upon it,” says he, “ as a great misfortune, that the 
‘ very three oldest Arabic histories, which are nearly the only 
' sources of authority for the first period of Islam, were writ- 
‘ ten under the Government of Mamun. At a period when 

* every word in favour of MuAvia rendered the speaker 

* liable to death, and when every one was declared an outlaw 
‘ who would not acknowledge Ali to be the most distinguished 
‘ of all mankind, it was not possible to compose, with even the 
‘ smallest degree of impartiality, a history of the companions of 

* Mahomet and of his successors; because, as we have before 
‘ seen, the personal interests of Ali and his descendants, 

* and their pretensions to the Caliphate, are connected in the 

* closest manner with the most important political events of 

* the first two centuries.’’^ 

But it was not alone thci3iographer8 of Mahomet, and the 
historians of early Islam, but likewise the collectors of general 
tradition, who flourished at this period, and thus came within 
the circle of Abb488ide influence, and specially of Al M^mfin’s 
direct persuasion. This class of men, we have already seen, 
travelled over the whole empire, and ferreted out every species 
of tradition which bore the slightest relation to their Prophet. 
The mass of narrations gathered by this laborious process was 
sifted by a pseudo-critical canon, founded on the general repute of 
the narrators, forming the chain from Mahomet aownwards, and 
the approved remainder was published under the authority of 
the collector’s name. Such colleotions were more popular than 
the biographical, or historical treatises. They, formed, in fact, 
and still form, the ground-work of the different theological 
schools of Islam, and having been carefully and continuously 
studied from the period of their appearance, are extant to the 
present day in an authentic and genuine shape. Copies of them 

• Qmh, vol. II., p. 268. f Geteh. Chaiifm, vd. 11., p. 26fiw 

t Geteh. Chalet vol. II., p. 287. 
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abound in all Moslem countries; whereas the early biographies 
are either not extant at all, or can be procured only with the 
greatest difficulty. 

The six standard Sunrde collections were compiled exclusively 
under the influence of Abbilsstde Caliphs, and the earliest 
of them in part during the reign of Al MA,infln.* 

The four canonical collections of the Shiahs were prepared 
somewhat later.f The latter are incomparably less trustworthy 
than the compilations of the Sunnies, because their paramount 
object is to build- up the divine Irndmat, or headship, of Ali and 
his descendants. 

That the collectors of tradition rendered an important ser¬ 
vice to Islam, and even to history, cannot be doubted, al¬ 
though this service loses much of its value by the amount 
of error which they have perpetuated. The vast flood 
of tradition, poured forth from every quarter of the Mos¬ 
lem empire, and daily gathering volume from innumerable 
tributaries, was composed of the most heterogeneous materials; 
and without the labours of the traditionists, must soon have 
formed a chaotic sea, in which truth and error, fact and 
fable, would have mingled together in undistinguishable con¬ 
fusion. It is a legitimate inference, from the sketch we have 
given above, that tradition, in the second century, contained a 
large element of truth. That even respectably derived tradi¬ 
tions often contained much of the exaggerated and fabulous,, 
is an equally legitimate conclusion; while it is proved by the 
testimony of the collectors themselves, that thousands, and 
tens of thousands of traditions were current in their times, 
which possessed not even a shadow of authority. The. mass 
might be likened to the image in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, 
formed by a strange union of gold, of the baser metals, and of 
clay; arid here the more valuable parts were fast commin¬ 
gling with the worthless. 

The proportion of base and fletitiqus material may be gather¬ 
ed from the estimate even of M«i|iometan criticism. Upon 
this topic, we quote with approbation and confidence the opi¬ 
nion of the philosophical Weil :—“ By leaning upon oral 

* The names of the authors of the six collections, toi^ether with those of other 
popular traditionsJ compilations, arc noted by Dr. Sprenger {Life of Mohammed, p. 68, 
vole 3,) together with tne date of each author’s death. Dr. Sprenger has, however, 
omitted the earliest collection of all, viz., that of Ini4m Malik Al Muatta—born A. 
H. 95, died A, H. 179. This work was litho^rajphed at Delhi in 1849. It is held iu very 

f reat esteem, and, although not generally included among the standard Hx, it is yet 
elifiVed by many to be the source whence a groat portion of their materialB are de¬ 
rived. '**It Is, as it were, the origin and mother Of the two SaMh” i .of the coHec- 
tions of Bokb4ri and of Muslim. 

t Sprengefe Mohammedi p. 69, note 8, 
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* traditions, at a time when they were transmitted by memory 
‘ alone, and every day produced new divisions among the pro- 

, ‘ fessors of Islam, a wide field was opened up for fabrication and 
‘ distortion. There was nothing easier, wnen? it was required 
‘ to defend any religious or political system, than to appeal to 

* an oral tradition of the Prophet. Tlie nature of these so- 

* called traditions, and the manner in which the name of Ma- 

* hornet was abused to support all possible lies and absurdi- 
^ ties, may he gathered most clearly from the following fact, 
' that Bokhdri, who travelled from land to land to gather from 
‘ the learned the traditions they had received, found, after 
‘ many years’ sifting, that out of 600,000 traditions at that 
‘ time current, only 4,000 were authentic! And of this select- 
‘ ed number, the European critic is compelled, without hesi- 

* tation, to reject at least one-half.”* Similar appears to have 
been the experience of the other intelligent compilers of the 
day: thus Abu D^fid, out of 500,000 traditions which he is 
said to have amassed, threw aside 496,000, and retained as 
trustworthy only 4,000.t The heavenly vision which induced 
Bokhdri to commence his pious, but herculean task, is suffici¬ 
ently significant of the urgent necessity that then existed for 
searching out and preserving the grains of truth scattered here 
and there in the vast pile of tares and stubble. These are his 
words:—In a dream I beheld the messenger of the Lord 
‘ (Mahomet,) from whom, methought, I was driving off the 
' flics. When I awoke, I ei|quired of one who interpreted 

* dreams, the meaning of my "vision. It is, he replied, that 
‘ thou shalt drive away HES far from him. This it was which 

* induced me to compile the Sahih,” And well, indeed, in 
the eyes of Mahometans, did he fulfil the heavenly behest; 
for, to this day, the Sahiii Bokhari is regarded by them as 
one of the most authentic treasuries of tradition.^ 

It is evident, then, that some species of critiejsm was prac- 

* Cksck, Chalifisn, vol. IT., p. 290. ' '.Ibn Khattiedn, by Slone, vol. II., p. 690. 

t 6esch. Cbalifen, vol. II., p. 291. Ibn Khallicdn, vol. I., p. f^9. The latter au- 
thoritjr mokes tfte number selected 4,800.; but even of these lie seems to have bad 
doubts. “ I wrote down,” says Abu D&Od, " five hundred thousand traditions respect-, 
iujf the Prophet, from which 1 selected those, to the number of four thousand eight 
hundred, which are contained in this book (7%e Snnan.) 1 have mentioned herein the 
$iutheutic, those whiph seem to be so , and those which are nearly «o. 

J Abu Abdallah Muhammad, sumamed from his country A? Bokhdri, was bom A.H, 
194 ;but with rare precocity he had, in his eighteenth year, commenced his work of col¬ 
lecting and sifting. We may therefore give his works the full benefit of the Calipk 
Milmtin’s influence. Ibn KhalUc&n says of him—“Animated with the desire of collect¬ 
ing traditions, he went to see most of the traditionistein all the great citieshe wrote 
down in KhorfisSn, in the cities of Irik, in tlie Hijaz, in Syiia, and in Egypt, the in¬ 
formation be thus acquired.” (.76n Khallicdn, vol, II.,jp. S&5,) 
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tised by the compilers; and that, too, with such an unsparing 
hand, that uin6~tei^hs of their materials were entirely rejected. 
But the European reader will be grievously deceived if he at, 
all regard such criticism, unsparing as it was, in the light of 
a sound and discriminating investigation into the credibility 
of the traditional elements. It was not the subject-matter of a 
tradition, but simply the names attached thereto, which decided 
the question of its credit. Its authority must rest on some 
companion of the Prophet, and on the character of each link 
in the long chain of witnesses, through whom it was handed 
down.* if that was deemed unimpeachable, the tradition must 
be receimd; and no inherent improbability, however glaring, 
could debar a narration thus attested, from its place in the 
authentic collections. The compilers dared not to embark 
upon the open sea of criticism, but steering by this single 
miserable canon, they slavishly coasted along the shoals of a 
mere formal system. They ventured not to enquire into inter¬ 
nal evidence, to arraign the motives of the first author, and 
subsequent rehearsers of a story, to discuss its probability, and 
to bring it to the test of historical evidence. The spirit of 
Islam would not brook the spirit of enquiry and of real criti¬ 
cism. The blind faith of Mahomet and his followers spurned 
the aids of evidence and investigation. Thus saith the 1^'ophet 
of the Lord) and every doubt must vanish, every rising question 
be smothered. If doubts did arise, and questions were enter¬ 
tained by any rash philosopher, jthe temporal authority was at 
hand to dispel and to silence them. The dogmas of Islam 
were so closely welded with the principles of Civil Government, 
that the latter had no option but to enforce with a stern face 
and iron hand an implicit faith in those dogmas, on which 
its existence hung. Upon the apostate Moslem, the sentence of 
death—an award resting on the Prophet’s authority-—was by the 
civil pqwer r^orously executed; and between the heterodoxy 
of the free-thinker, and the lapse of the renegade, there appears 
to exist no well-defined boundary. It is thus that to the 
combination, or rather to the unity of the spiritual and political 
elements in the Mahometan type of Government, may be 
attributed that utter absence of candid and free investigation 
into the origin and truth of Islam, which so painfully character- 

* This may be OInetrated by the practice of Bokh&r! and Muslim. Out of 40,000 
men, who are saw! to have been inetrumentai in handing down tradition, they acktiow. 
ledged the authority of only 2,000 by receiving tiieh- traditions, A later writer aflds, 
tluit of these 40,0* >0 persons, only 226 are to be excepted as not deserving credit, 
which may throw light upon one cause at least of the fabulous narratives, which 
abound in subsequeut biographers, viz., that they were less careful about their autiiori. 
ties. {See Sprenffer'a Mohammedfp. 66, note 1.) 
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he$ the Moslem mind up to the present daj. The critical 
sense* was annihilated by the sword. 

• Upon the other handj there is no reason to doubt that the 
collectors wore sincere and honest in doing that which they 
professed. It may well be admitted, that they sought out in 
good faith all traditions actually ciirrent, enquired carefully into 
their authorities, and^recorded them with accuracy. The sanc¬ 
tions of religion were at hand, to enforce diligence and cau¬ 
tion. Thus Bokh^ri commenced his work at a supposed divine 
monition, and he was heard to say, “ that he never inserted a 

* tradition in his Sahth ”until he had made an ablution,and 

* offered up a prayer of two rakas”* The pre-possessions of 
the several collectors would undoubtedly influence them in 
accepting or rejecting the chain of witnesses in individual cases; 
but there is no reason to suppose that they tampered with the 
traditions themselves. Thus a Shie-ite collector might cast 
aside a tradition received from Ayesha through an Omeyad 
channel; whilst one of Omeyad predilections might discard the 
traditional chain, among the links of which he discovered an 
emissary of the house of Ali; but neither the one nor the 
other was likely to fabricate a tradition, or interpolate a narra¬ 
tion, which they had once accepted as credible. This conclu¬ 
sion is warranted by the style and contents of their works. 
The complete series of witnesses, tracing each tradition from 
mouth to rnoutli up to one of the Prophet’s companions, is in¬ 
variably prefixed, and we cannot but admit the authority 
which the loter witnesses in such a chain would impartf 
These were not feigned names, but the names of real charac¬ 
ters, many of whom were personages of note. The traditional 
collections were openly published, and the credit of the com¬ 
pilers would have been endangered by the fabrication of this 
species of evidence. The collector was likewise, in general* 
the centre of a school of traditional learning, wh|ch, as it were, 
challenged the public to test its authorities. So far, then, as 
this kind of attestation can, give weight to hearsay, that weight 
may be readily conceded. Again, the naive manner in which 

* Ibn Khallicdn, Tol. 11., p. 596. 

t A tradition is always given in the direct form of speech in which it is snpposed 
•to have been originally uttered. Thus—“ A informed me, saying that B had inforhi> 
cd him, to the emset tnat C had ,told him, saying D mentioned to me that he heard 
E saying he had listened to F, who said, I heard G enquiring of Ayesha. ‘ WhtU/ 0 >>d 
did the Prophet of Me Lord Khe V and she replied, * Verily, he loved Bweetmeato 
and honey, and greatly relished the pumpUin.’ ” The technical links in these luur- 

rations are generally ) or big fckdh--/ Aooc heard fiomnteh a one, or evek M 

me informed me ; and J IS or quoth he,” or‘‘ quoth she.” 
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the most contradictory traditions are accepted, and placed side 
by side, is a guarantee of sincerity. They appear all to *bave 
been thrown together with scrupulous simplicity; and each. 
tradition, though it be a bare repetition^ or perhaps a direct 
opposite of a dozen that preceded it, is noted down unques¬ 
tioned with its special ohaih of witnesses; whilst no account 
whatsoever is taken of the most violent improbabilities, of in¬ 
cidents plainly fabulous, or even of patent contrai^^ions.* 
Now this appears to us evidence of honest design.* Pains 
would, otherwise, have been taken to exclude or to soften down 
the opposing statements, and we should not have found so 
much allowed to the credible tradition, which eifher on the one 
hand or on the other must have impinged against the views 
and prejudices of the compiler. If we suppose design, we must 
suppose also a less even-handed admission of contrary traditions. 

Conceding, then, the general honesty of the collectors, in 
making their selection (upon however absurd a principle,) bond 
fide, from existing materials, let us now turn to their selected 
compilations, and enquire whether they contain truthful ele¬ 
ments of the biography of Mahomet; and if so, how, and to 
what extent, these have become commingled with adventitious 
or erroneous matter. 

In the first place, how far does the present text give us 
confidence that its contents are identical with the supposed 
evidence originally given forth by contemporary witnesses ? To 
place the case in the strongest possible point of view, we shall 
suppose a class of traditions purporting to have been written 
by the companions, and to have been recorded by each suc¬ 
ceeding set of witnesses in the several chains. There is a 
peculiarity in traditional composition, which even upon this 
supposition would render it always of doubtful authority, 
namely, that each tradition is short and abrupt, and completely 
isolated from ^y other. This isolation extends not simply to 
its present state, but to its whole history and descent through¬ 
out the two centuries preceding our collections; and coupled 
with the brief and fragmentary character of the traditions 
themselves, deprives us of the checks and critical appliances 
which may be brought to bear on an extended and continuous 
narratioiL From the fragmentary and divided nature of the 

* No Maliometan is of course expected to believe implicitly in two contradictory 
traditions. AU properly attested traditions are recorded, but many of them ai'e 
acknowledged vmk or doubtM, and when they contradict one another, tlie choice is 
left to the individual. The historians of Mahomet and of early Islam, when they relate 
contradictory or varying narratives, sometimes add an expi'ession of their own 
cminioD as to which they prefer. They also sometimes mark doubtM stories by the 
aadltion-~-**But the Lord (only) knows whether this be false or true.” 
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composition, any of the common tests of authenticity are ge- 
neraiiy impossible. There is no context whereby to judge of 
> the soundness of the text. Each witness in the chain, though 
professing simply to ^repeat the, original tradition, is in effect 
an independent authority, and' we cannot tell how far, and in 
what stages, fresh matter may not have been interpolated by 
any of them. Even were we satisfied of the integrity of each, 
we are unacquainted with their views as to the liberty with 
which tradition might be treated. The style of the narrations 
marks them for the most part as communicated at first with all 
the informality of social conversation, and with much of the 
looseness of hearsay; and the same informality and looseness 
are not unlikely to have characterized their subsequent propa¬ 
gation. 

Again, the tradition is not only isolated, but it is an 
indivisible unit^ and as such was received or rejected by the 
collectors. If the traditional links were unexceptionable, the 
tradition must be accepted as it stood, whole and entire. There 
could be no sifting of its component parts: what in it was 
true, and what was fabricated—the probable and the fabulous, 
composed an indissoluble mass, and the acceptance or rejec¬ 
tion of one part, involved the acceptance or rejection of the 
whole tradition, as equally credible or undeserving of credit. 
The power of eradicating interpolated statements, or of ex¬ 
cluding such parts of a tradition as were evidently unfounded 
or erroneous, was thus abnegated. The good seed and the 
tares were reaped together, and unfortunately the latter were 
likely to predominate. 

It may be possible, indeed, to derive some confirmation 
from the verbal correspondence of separate traditions regard¬ 
ing the same event; for if such traditions sprang at the 
first from a common source (a companion of Mahomet,) and 
if they have really been handed down throu^ independent 
channels, unconnected with one another, the coincidence of 
the expression would argue for the faithfulness of the trans¬ 
mission. But the conditions here required, it would be ex¬ 
tremely difficult to prove to the satisfaction of a critical mind. 
The earlier links of traditional chain are removed far back 
in the obscurity of a twilight dawn ; and it is impossible to say 
where, and how often, the sujDposed separate chains may have 
crossed; at what point the common matter may have been ob¬ 
tained ; or in what manner previous variations may have b^en 
assimilated. Many traditions, though supported by unexcep¬ 
tionable names, and corresponding with others even to minute 
verbal coincidence, abound in stories so fabulous, and facts so 
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erroneous, as to rencJer it impossible that they could ever have 
formed part of any contemporary record, and to shake ooi* con¬ 
fidence in the whole system of respectahh names/* There is 
also reason for believing (as we shall see ^farther below), that 
much of the coincidence of narrative is derived from those 
traditionists, who, at the close of the first and beginning of the 
second centuries, reduced to writing, and harmonized, the tra¬ 
ditions extant in their day. 

Such is the uncertainty which would attach to tradition, even 
if we conceded that it had been recorded from the first; but 
we have already seen that there is no ground for believing tliat 
it was the practice to record it, till near the close of the first 
century. The existence of a record from the first would have 
afforded some check; but there is here in reality none; that 
would have at the least induced a fixed caste of expression and 
an element of invariableness; whereas tradition by word of 
mouth is variable and changeful, as the cliaracter, habits, and 
associations, of each repeater. In oral tradition all external 
check is parted with against the commingling of mistake or 
fabrication with that which at the first may have been real fact 
and trust-worthy representation. The flood-gates of error, 
extravagance and fiction are thrown wide open ; and we need 
only look to human nature in similar predicaments in any part 
of the globe, and in every age, to be satisfied that little depen¬ 
dence can be placed on otlierwise unsupported details of histo¬ 
rical incident, and none whajfcever upon those of supernatural 
wonders, conveyed for any length of time through such a chan¬ 
nel. That Maliometan experience proves no exception to the 
general principle, is amply testified by the puerile extravagan¬ 
cies and splendid fabrications of oriental imagination, which 
adorn or darken the pages of early Islam. The critical test 
applied by the collectors had, as we have seen, no reference 
whatever to tliese pregnant sources of error; and though it 
may have excluded multitudes of later fabrications, it failed to 
place the earlier traditions upon any base of confidence, or to 
afford any judgrpent, or any means of judging, between the 
actual and the suppositious, between the fabricated and the 
true. », 

It remains to examine the traditional books with reference 
to their contents and internal probability; aud here, we are 
fortunate in Wving at hand, as a standard of comparison, the 
Coran, which we have in the early part of this paper shown to 
be a genuine find contemporary document. 

Itt bringing tradition to this test, we find, that in its main 
liistorioal points, the Coran is at one with the standard tradi- 
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tional oollectionsr It notioeeH-sometimes directly, eometiniea 
inoidtntally—the topics which, from time to time, most interest¬ 
ed Mahomet, and with these salient positions, the mass of tra¬ 
dition is found upon the whole to tally. The statements and 
references of the Cofhn, thougii comparatively few in number, 
are linked more or less with a vast variety of important events, 
relating as well to the Prophet individually and his domestic 
relations, as to general subjects. ^ A just confidence is thus 
imparted, that a large element of historical truth has been con¬ 
veyed by tradition. 

Upon the other hand, there arc subjects in which the Corau 
is at variance with tradition. For example, there is no point 
more satisfactorily established by the Coran, than that Maho¬ 
met at no part of his career performed, or pretended to perform, 
miracles. Yet the traditions abound with miraculous acts, 
which belie the plain enunciations of the Coran; and which, 
moreover, if he had ever pretended to perform them, would 
undoubtedly have been mentioned by the Prophet, in those 
pretended revelations which neglected the notice of nothing, 
however trivial, that could strengthen his prophetical claim. 
Here, then, in matters of plain narration and historical fact, 
we find tradition discredited by the Coran. 

Those conclusions are precisely the ones which, a priori, we 
should have arrived at from the historical review of tradition 
already given; but they do not in any measure relieve us from 
our difficulties. The dilemma resolves itself into this, that 
facts which we know to be well-founded, and tales which we 
know to be fabricated, are interwoven with the whole tissue of 
tradition, and the fabric and color of both are so uniform, that 
we are at a loss for any means of distinguisliing the one from 
the other. The biographer of Mahomet constantly runs the 
risk of substituting for the realities of history, some puerile 
fancy or extravagant invention; and in strivin|^ to avoid this 
danger, he is exposed to the opposite peril of rejecting as pious 
fabrications what may in reality be real and important histo¬ 
rical facts, or that which at the least may contain their pith.* 


* This is well expressed by Dr. Weil“ Ich durfte daher nicht Moss die Quelle 
iibertrajfen Oder je naeli Gut<iunken excerpiren, sondcni musstu ihren Angaben 
vorher ciner etrcn^cu Kritik unterwerfi-n ; <lenti weiin man uberhaujjt gegen alle 
orientalischen Schriftsteller misstranisch seyn muss, so hat auiu heir duppelten 
Grand dazn, well aio nicht nur von ihrer Leidenschaft und Hirer Pliantasie, sondem 
auch von ihrer reiigiosen Schwartnerei geleitet waren. Schon-im zweiten Jalw- 
Imndert, als die ersten Biographen Mohantoneds auftraten, die ihre Brz^luugen 
noch auf Aussage seiner Zeitgeiiosscn Zaruckzut'ulu'en, wugen, war sein gadz^ 
Lebcn, nicht nur von seinor Geburt, sondern schon von seiner Zeugungan, his au 
seinem Tode, von einem Gewebe von Marchen und Legenden umspounen, aas aheh 
das niiohternste europaische Auge nicht immer gauz zu durchschanen und 
abzulcsen vermag, ohne Gcfalir zu laufen, aus allzu grosser Aengstlichkeit 
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It 18, indeed, the opinion of the learned Sprenger, that, ** al- 
* though the nearest view of the Prophet, which we can obtain, 
‘ is at a distance of one hundred years,” and although this long 
vista is formed of an exclusively Mahometan medium, yet our 
knowledgeof the bias of the narrators,*^ enables us to correct the 
‘ media, and to make them almost achromatic.”* This is true 
to some extent; but its full and absolute application appears 
to be beyond the truth. The difficiiUles of the task are un¬ 
derrated ; for to bring to a right focus the various lights of 
tradition, to reject those that are fictitious, to restore to a pro¬ 
per direction the rays reflected by a false and deceptive surface, 
to calculate the extent of aberration, and make due allowance 
for a thousand disturbing influences—this is indeed a work 
of entanglement and complication, which would require, for 
its perfect accomplishment, a finer discernment, and a machinery 
of nicer construction, than human nature can boast of. Never¬ 
theless, it is right that an attempt should be made, however im¬ 
perfect the success that niay attend it: and it is possible that, by 
a continuous advance and careful discrimination, we may reach, 
at the last, an approximation to the truth. With the view 
of helping towards this end, we shall now endeavour to lay 
down some principles which may prove useful to the historical 
enquirer in discriminating the true from the false in Mahometan 
tradition. 

The grand defect in the traditional evidence regarding 
Mahomet consists in its being wholly ex~parte. It is the evi¬ 
dence of a witness for himself, in which the license of partiali¬ 
ty is unchecked by any opposing party, and wanting in the 
sanction even of a neutral audience. What is thus exter¬ 
nally defective must, if possible, be supplied from within. By 
analysing the deposition itself, we may find grounds for credit 
or for doubt; while in some of the relations, it may even 


auch wirkllche historischc Facta als frommo Dichtung- anzusehen.” “ (In 
writing the inner and the external history of this extraordinary man, I 
conld not follow the^ plan of simply transcribing the original sources, or of 
making extracts from Ihem at discretion, but was obliged to cast their stiitements 
into the crucible of a rigid criticism ; because, as we have reason to bo generally 
distrustful of all oriental authors, we have here a double ground of distrust, 
because men were hero led not only by their passions and fancies, but by their 
religious enthusiasm also. Already, in the second century, when the first biogra¬ 
phers of Mahomet appeared, and Uiey sUll ventured to trace bade their narrations 
to the sayings of his contemporaries, his whole Life, not merely from his birth, but 
even from his conception, onwards to his death, was spun round with a web of 
fables and legends, which even the most dispassionate European eye cannot always 
entirely pierce through and unravel, without, from an over-strained anxiety and 
dlstnist, running the danger of regarding even historical facts as pious fabri¬ 
cations."—fWeif* 

• Springer's Mohammed, p. 68. 
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appear that a Mahometan public would itself supply the place 
of au impartial censor. In this view, the points on which the 
probability of a tradition will mainly depend, appear to be,^rs^, 
whether there existed any bias in the Mahoipetan body gene*^ 
rally towards the subject narrated; whether there are 

traces of interest or design on the part of the narrator; and 
thirds whether the latter had opportunity for personally knowing 
the facts. These fopics will perhaps best be discussed by con¬ 
sidering the period to which a narration relates, and then the 
subject of which it treats. 

I. A. —The PERIOD to which a tradition purports to refer, 
is a point of vital importance. -The original sources of all 
the traditions were, as we have seen, the companions of 
Mahomet himself, and the time of their first propagation was 
subsequent to the Prophet’s decease. But Mahqmet was 
above three-score years old when he died, and few of his 
companions, who were instrumental in giving rise to tradition, 
were of equal age, hardly any of them older. In propor¬ 
tion to tlieir years the number of aged man was small, and 
the period short during which they survived j^Iahomet; and 
these are precisely the considerations by which their influence, 
in the formation of tradition, must be limited also. The great 
majority were young, and in proportion to their youth, was the 
number that survived longest, and gave the deepest imprint to 
tradition.* We may then fix the age of Mahomet himself, as 
the extreme backward limit within which the ages of our 
witnesses range themselves. In other words, we have virtually 
no original witnesses who lived at a period anterior to Maho¬ 
met ; few, if any, were born before him; the great majority, 
very many years after him. They are not, therefore, trust¬ 
worthy witnesses for events preceding Mahomet’s birth, or for 
the details of his childhood; few of them, even, for the inci¬ 
dents of his. youth. They could not by any possibility possess 
a personal knowledge of these things; and to admit that they 
gained their information at second-hand, is to introduce an 
element of uncertainty, which entirely impairs the value of 
their testimony as that of contemporary witnesses. 

B.— -But, again, the value of evidence depends upon the 


• Abu Baor, for instance, was within two years of Mahomet^s } but then he 
survived him only two and a half years. Most of the elderly compimotis cither died 
a natural .death, or were killed in action before tradition came into vogue. Thus 
W&ckidi writes—" The reason why many of tho chief men of the companions have left 
few traditions, is that they died before there was any necessity of referring to thSinJ* 
Be adds—^‘*The chiefest among the companions, Abu Baer, Othmdn, Tidha, dco., 
gave forth fewer traditions tlian others. ch'd not wve'fnm fmea, 

like ike number of tradition that did from the youngeri* (W&ckiait p, 176.) 

O 
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attention bestowed by tbe witness upon the hcis at the time 
of their occurrence. If his mind had not been attracted towmrds 
the events it would be in vmn to expect a full and careful report; 
and after the lapse of nuiny.years, the utmost that could be looked 
for from such a .witness, would be a mire general outline of 
important facts. This principle applies forcibly to the bio¬ 
graphy of Mahomet, up to the time when he became a pro¬ 
minent character. Before this period, there was nothing re¬ 
markable in him. He was a quiet inodensive citizen; perhaps, 
of all the inhabitants of Mecca, the least likely to haTe the 
eyes of his neighbours turned upon him, and their imagination 
and memm'y busy in conjuring up and recording anticipations 
of his coming greatness. The same remark may be extended, 
not merely to the era when he first made pretensions to inspira¬ 
tion, (for that produced ** sensation only among a few of his 
earliest partizans;”) but tothetime when he publicly stood forth 
assuming the prophetic rank^—opposed polytheism, and came 
into open collision with the chiefs of Mecca. Then he began 
to be indeed most narrowly watched, and thenceforward the 
companions of > the Prophet are not to be distrusted on tbe score 
at least of insufiOicient attention. 

C. —It follows necessarily, that in all cases falling under either 
of the foregoing heads, circumstantiality will be a strong token 
of fabrication. And we shall do well to adopt the analogous 
canon of Christian criticism, that any tradition, the origin of 
which is not strictly contemporary with the facts related, is 
worthless exactly in proportion to the particularity of detailf 
This rule will relieve us of a vast number of extravagant 
stories, in which the minutias of close narrative and sustained 
colloquy are preserved with the pseudo-freshness of yesterday. 

D. —It will, however, be just to admit an exception for such 
general outlines and important incidents in Mahomet’s life, as, 
under o^dinaiV mrenmstanceB, his friends and acquaintances 
would naturally reiuember, or might learn from himself, and 
would thus be able in after days to call up with tolerable 
accuracy. A still wider exception must be allowed in favor of 
public personages and national events, even though they precede 
Mahomet’e birth, because the attention of the people would 

* This rule Se ai^ted ftvm Alford. < Gre^ Test. Proleff^ p, 06.) His r^arks ai’e 
staiklufiriy Ulustrative of Mahometan tradition. ** M usnal in traditional matter, on 
onr advance to later writers, we find more and more partionlar accounts given; 
the year of John’s life, tbe reigning Emperor, Ac., under which the Gospel was 
written.", But Christian tra^itionista were mere t^os in the ar^s of discovering 
" particular a(mountB’* in comparison with the Mahometans, at the talbman m 
l^°*h ^^**®**“®® Taniahes, and even centuries deliver up the oetaito they bad on- 
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bp strongly directed to these subjects, while the patriarchal 
babitg of the Arabs, and their spirit of clanship, would be jpropi- 
tious for their tenacious recollection. Thus the conversation of 
* Abd al Muttalib, Mahomet’s grand-father, i^ith Abraha, the 
Abyssinian invader, 4s more Iwcely to be foi^nd^ in fact, than 
any of the much later conversations Mahomef himself is said to 
have had with the monks ou his journeys to Sj^ria ; and yet the 
leading facts regarding these journeys there is up reason for 
doubting. 

Banged under the same exception, will fall all those genea¬ 
logical and historical facts, the preservation of which, for five or 
six centuries, by the memory alone, is so wonderful a pheno¬ 
menon in the story of Arabia. Here poetry, ho doubt, aided 
the retentive faculty. The glowing rhapsodies of the bard 
were caught up immediately by his admiring clan, and were 
soon in the mouths even of the children. In such poetry 
were preserved the names of the chieftains, their feats of bra¬ 
very, their glorious liberality, the unparalleled nobility of their 
breeds of the camel and the horse. Many of these odes be¬ 
came national, and thus carried with them the testimony, not 
of the tribe only, but of the whole Arab f^ily. Thus poetry, 
BUperadded to the passion for genealogical and tribal reminis¬ 
cences, and the capacity of imprinting them indelibly on the 
memory, have secured to us the interwoven details of many 
centuries, with a minuteness and particularity which would 
excite suspicion, were not their reality in many instances 
established by other evidence and by internal coincidence. 
CauBsin de Perceval, who with incredible labour and propor¬ 
tionate success, has sought out and arranged these facts into ai\ 
uniform history, thus justly expresses his estimate of the Arab 
genealogical traditions:— 

J’ai dit que toutes les genealogies Arabes n'etaient point certaines; 
on en trouve en effet nn grand nombre d'ividemment incsmpletes. Mais 
il en est anssi beauooup d^authentiques, et qui reinontent,«Bans liieune pro¬ 
bable, jusqu'^L environ six siecles avant Mabomet. C’est un pbenomone 
vraimeut singulier, cbez un peuple inculte et en general etranger k fart de 
feoritare, com me I’etaient les Arabes, que cette fidelite ii. garder le sou¬ 
venir desancStres. Elle prenait sa source dans un sentiment de fiertA dans 
Testime qu’ils faisnient de leur noblesse. Les noms des aieux, graves dans 
la memoirs des enfants, 4taient les archives des families. A ces noms so 
rattaobaient n^oessairement quelques notions sur la vie des individus, surles 
' ^venements dans lequels ils avaient figurd; et c’est ainsi que les traditions 
se perpdtuaient d’age en age .—Essai Sur L’JSutoire des Arabes, ml. I. 
Pre/.,p. ix. 

E.—A second marked section of time, is that which inter¬ 
venes between Mahomet’s entrance on public life, and the taking 
of Mecca (B. H. 10 to A. H. 6.) Here indeed we have two op- 
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|>oding parties^ marshalled against each other in mortal strifei 
whose statements might have been a check one upon the pther. 
But during this interval^ or within a very short period of its 
close, one of the parties was extirpated; its leaders were nearly 
all killed in battl§, and the remainder amalgamated themselves 
with the victora. We have, therefore, no surviving evidence 
whatever on the side of Mahomet’s enemies. Ko one was left 
to explain their actions, no doubt often misrepresented by 
hatred; or to rebut the unfounded accusations and exaggerated 
charges imputed to them by Mahomet and his followers. Upon 
the other hand, we have no witnesses of any kind against 
Mahomet and his party, whose one-sided assertions of their 
innocence and justice might often, i)erhaps, have been success¬ 
fully impugned. The intemperate and unguarded language of 
Mahomet and the companions is sufficient evidence that their 
estimate was not always fair, nor their judgement impartial. 

F. —It may be urged in reply, that the great body of the hos¬ 
tile Meccans, who eventually went over to Islam, would still 
form a check upon any material misrepresentation of them¬ 
selves or their party. It may be admitted, that they did form 
some check on matters not vitally connected with the credit 
of Islam and of its founder; their influence would also tend 
to preserve the reports of their own individual actions, and per¬ 
haps those of their friends and relatives, in as favourable a light 
as possible. But this influeuce was at best only partial; for it 
must ever be borne in mind, that the enemies of the Prophet, 
who now joined his ranks, acquired at the same time, or very 
shortly after, all the esprit de corps of Islam; * ** and long 
before the fountain head of tradition began to flow, these very 
men had begun to look back upon the heathenism of their own 
Meccan career, with all the hearty contempt and shuddering hor¬ 
ror of the early converts. The stains of the Moslem’s unbelieving 
life were Washed away on his conversion, and imparted no tar¬ 
nish to l^is subsequent cliaracter. He had sinned “ ignorantly 
in unbelief,” but now, as well in his own view as in the eyes of 
his comrades, he was Well, therefore, might he 

speak of his mad opposition to " the Prophet of the Lord*’ 
and his divine message, with as hearty a reprobation as other 
men ; nay, the violence of reaction might make his language 

* Thu$ Abu Sofian, himself the leader of the later opposition against Mahomet, 
oeeame a zealous Moslem, and fought under the hauuers of his own son in the first 
Syrian campaifj^. 

**Le vieu Abu-Sofyan, qui autrefois arait souvent comhattu centre Mahomet, 
TOveuu alors «n des plus sectateurade VIslamisme, avait voulu servir sous sou 
' des conseils de son experience."—C«tw. dflPsrc. L’Jiitioin dea Arabea, 

v<yLm.,p,iai9, 
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even etronger. Yet such persons as these are the only check 
we possess upon the ex-parte story whic^ the Mahometans tell 
of their long struggle with the idolaters of Mecca. 

G. —It is fair, therefore, to make much allowance, in the ac¬ 
counts handed down t,o us by the MahometanI, of the injustice, 
cruelty, and folly of their Prophet’s opponents, tind to suspect 
exaggeration in the stories of hardship and persecution suffered 
at their hands. And above all, the history of those who died 
in unbelief, before the conquest of Mecca, and under the ban 
of Mahomet, must be subjected to a rigid criticism. For such 
men as Abu Jabl and Abu Lahab, hated and cursed by their 
Prophet, what Mahometan would dare to be the advocate? 
To the present day, the hearty ejaculation —Map the Lord 
curse him ! is linked by evciy Moslem with the mention of such 
".enemies of the Lord, and of his Prophet.” What voice would 
be raised to correct the pious exaggerations by the faithful 
of their execrable deeds, or to point out the just causes of pro¬ 
vocation which they may have received ? Impious attempt, and 
mad perversity I Over and again was the bare sword of Omar 
brandished above the neck of the luckless offender, for conduct 
far more excusable, and attempts less dangerous to Islam. 

H. —The same considerations apply with nearly equal force 
to the Jewish settlements in the vicinity of Medina, as the Bani 
Nadhir and Bani Coreitza, whom Mahomet either expatriated, 
brought over to his faith, or utterly extirpated. The various 
Arab tribes also, whether Christian or Pagan, whom Mahomet 
at different times of his life attacked, come more or less under 
the same category. 

II.—The suBJisCT-MATTisfi of the traditions themselves 
will help us to an estimate of their credibility, considered 
both as to the motives of th^ir author, and the views of early 
Mahometan society generally. The chief aspects in which 
this argument may be viewed refer to personal, ^arty, and naft- 
onal bias. , 

A. —Individual pre-possession and self-interested motives 
would cause false colouring, exaggeration, and even invention. 
Besides the more obvious cases falling under this bead, there 
is a fertile class which originates in the ambition of the narra¬ 
tor to be associated with Mahomet. The name of the Pro¬ 
phet threw nobility and veneration around every object imme¬ 
diately connected with it; and his friendship imparted a rank 
and dignity acknowledged by the universal voice .of Islam. 
We can with difficulty conceive the reverence and court en¬ 
joyed by his widows, friends, or servants; the interminable 
enquiries put to them; and the implicit deference with which 
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their responses were received. Eve^ one who had personal 
knowledge of the Prophet, and especially those who had been 
much with him, or been honored by his familiar acquaintance, 
were admitted by common consent into this envied circle of 
Moslem aristocracy, and many a picturesque scene is inciden¬ 
tally sketched by the traditionists, of narratives told by such men 
in the mosques of Kufi or of Damascus^ where the listening 
crowds hong i;mon the lips of the speaker. The sterling value 
of such qualifications would induce a counterfeit imitation. 
Many who had but a distant and superficial knowledge of 
Mahomet, would be tempted by the consideration it imparted, 
to assume a more perfect acquaintance; and the attempt to 
support so equivocal a position by particularity of detail, would 
lead the way to loose and unfounded narmtives of the life and 
character of the Prophet. Analogous with such doubtful 
assumption of intimacy, is the ambition which frequently 
shines through the traditions of the companions, of being 
closely connected with Mahomet’s supposed mysterious visita¬ 
tions or supernatural actions. To be noticed in the revelation 
was deemed the highest honour that could be aspired to; and 
in any way to be linked with the heavenly phases of his life, 
reflected back a portion of the divine lustre on the fortunate 
aspirant.* Thus a premium was put upon the invention or 
exaggeration of such super-human incidents. 

B. —Under the same head are to be classed the attempts of 
narrators to enhance their labours and exploits, and to exaggerate 
their losses and perils in the service of the Prophet and of 
Islam. The tendency thus to appropriate a superior degree of 
merit is very obvious on the part of many of the companions 
of Mahometf It may occasionally be employed by the critic 

* The foUoiring example wDl illustrate onr meaxun^. Ayesha’s party being delayed 
An an expedition, the verse permitting TV^amnium, or substitution of sand for 
lustration, was revealed in the Coran. The honor conferred bv this indirect con¬ 
nection with a diidnt revelation is thus eulogized by Useid:—^‘'Tnis is not the least 
of the divine fSavonrsTonred out upon you, ye house of Abu Baer 1” (WAehUU, p. 11 Ij^.) 
To have been the companion of Mahomet during the season of inspiration, at the 
supposed reception of a heavenly '(isitor, or at the perfenuance or any wondsgfhl 
work, oonferrea more or less similar distinction. 

t We have many examples of the gloiy and honor received by those who had 
suffered persecution at Mecca for Islam. Thus when Omar was Caliph, Khobib ibn 
al Aratt showed him the scars of the stripes be had received fh>m the unbeUeving 
Meccans twenty or thirty years before. ** Omar seated him upon his matmd, saying, 
that there was but one man who was more worthy of this fhvor than Khob&b, namely, 
BbBI (who had also been sorely persecuted by tlie unbelievers.; But Khob^& 
replied,—^ Why is he more wormy than 1 am? He had his friends among the 
idolators whom the Lord raised np to help him. But 1 had none to help me. And 
I well remember one day they took me and kindled a fire for me, and Uirew me 
ptw ein upon my bade; and a man stamped with his foot upon my ohes^ my back 
ground. And when they nhooTeted my back, fo 1 it was t^uterc^ 

and white.’»{WtfcWa, axoi.) 
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towards the exculpation of the Prophet from some questionable 
actions. For example* Amr ibn Omeva* in narrating his mis^ 
^ sion by Mahomet to assassinate Abu SoMn* so magnifies the 
dangers and exploits of his adventure*' as might have involved 
the whole story in suApioion* were' there not collateral proof to 
support it.* 

But* it may be asked* would not untrue or exaggerated 
tales like these receive a check from other parties* free from 
the interested motives of the narrator ? They would to some 
eiiitent. But to prove a negative position is generally a matter 
of difficulty* and would not often be attempted without some 
unusual cause* especially in the early spread of Islam* when the 
public mind was so impressible and credulous. Such traditions 
then were likely to be opposed only when they interfered with 
the private claims of others* or ran counter to public opinion* 
in which case they would fall into discredit and oblivion. 
Otherwise they would have every chance of being preserved 
and carried down* along the traditional stream of legend and 
of truth* and with it finding a place in the unquestioning regk- 
tration of the second century. 

. c.—We have unquestionable evidence, that the bias of party 
effected a deep imprint on tradition. Where the result of this 
spirit was to produce or to embellish a story adverse to the 
interests of another party, and the dejoial of such story involved 
nothing prejudicial to the honour of Islam, it may be assumed 
that endeavours would be made to rebut the fabrication or em* 
bellishment* and the discussion so produced would subserve the pu¬ 
rity of tradition. But this could only be the case occasionally. 
The tradition would often not be controverted at all; in other 
instances, it would perhaps at first be confined within the limits 
of the party in whose favor it originated; and under any 
circumstances* the reasoning in the preceding paragraph is 


The same prindple led the Moslems to magnify the hardships Mahomet himself 
enduned ; and lies at the bottom of Ayesha’s strange exaggerations of the Prophet’s 
poverty and frequent starvation, which she carries so far as to say, that she had not 
even oil to burn in her chamber while Mahomet lay dying there f The subsequent ^u> 
ence and luxuries of the conquering nation, also led them by reaction to compare witii 
fond regi'et their present state with their former simplicity and want, and even 
to weep at the remembrance. 

. Thus of the same Khobdb, it is recorded:—" He had a winding-sheet ready for 
himself of fine Coptic cloth; and he compared it with the wretched pall of Hamza 
(killed at Ohod ;) and he contrasted his own poverty when he possessed not a dinar 
with his present state :— *aud now I have in my chest by the house 40,00fi 
Terfiy, 1 fear that the sweets of the present world have hastened upon us. Our com¬ 
panions (who died in the first days of Islam) have received their reward in Paracfise; 
bat.truly I fear lest my reward consist of these benefits 1 have obtained alter their . ^ 
pamre.*" 211.) • 

* See WacMdif p. 118* and p. 450. 
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equally applicable here, so that without doubt a vast collection 
of exaggerated tales have come down to us, which owe. their 
existence to party spirit. 

By the “ bias of party ” is not simply to be understood the 
influence of factiont but likewise of all the lesser circles which 
formed the ramifications of Mussulman society. The former we 
are less in danger of overlooking. Where the full development 
of faction—as in the case. of the Abb^ssides and Omeyads— 
has laid bare the passions and excesses to which this spirit may 
give rise, the reader is on his guard against misrepresentation ; 
and he receives with aiution the unnaturally darkened or re¬ 
splendent phases of such characters as Ali and Abbds, Muavia 
and Abu Sofi4n. But though on a less gigantic scale, the 
influences of tribe, of family, and of the smaller associa¬ 
tions of party feeling attached to the several heroes of Islam, 
were equally real and effective. The spirit of clanship, 
which ran so high among the Arabs, and which Mahomet 
in vain endeavored to supplant by the brotherhood of the 
faith, perpetuated the confederacies and antipathies of ante- 
Mahometan Arabia far down into the annals of Islam, and of¬ 
ten exerted a potent influence upon the destinies of tbe cali¬ 
phate. It cannot be doubted that these combinations and pre¬ 
judices imparted a strong and often deceptive hue to the sources 
of tradition. As an example, we may specify the rivalry wliich 
led the several families or parties to compete with each other 
for the earliest converts to Islam, until they arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that some of their patrons were Mahometans before 
Mahomet himself.* 

T >.—We now come to the class of motives incomparably the 
most dangerous to the purity of tradition, namely, those which 
were common to the whole IMoslem body. In the previous cases, 
the bias was confined to a fragment, and the remainder of the 
nation might<fbrm a check upon the fractional aberration. But 
here the bias was universal, pervading the entire medium through 
which we liave received tradition, and leaving us, for the cor¬ 
rection of its divergencies, no check whatever. 

To this class must be assigned all traditions whose object it 
is to exalt Mahomet, and to invest him with supernatural 
attributes. Although in the Coran the Prophet disclaims 

A 

• See Sprenger'g Mohammed, pp. IfiS, 162, &c.—vide also his Notice in No. CXII. 
Of^Ariiitic Jourwil,p. 123. "Thert^ is a neat deal of sectarian spirit mixed up 
In the disputes who ‘were Uie first believers f Tbe Sonnies say Abu Baer, and tbe 
ghbdis say Tabari also starts another candidate, Zeid iba Hfiritha (p. 111.) One 
of theU^tlonsenpoted to Abu Baer says,.that persons were behevers before 
.mini (thtd.) Wen then may l>r. Sprenaer style these '^childish diepotes on the staio- 
rit;^ of their saints in the Islam,” {Mohammed, p. 168.) Tet he himself btdlda too 
much upon them. 
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tbe pow^ of working miracles* jet he t^ai there 

eidsted a continuous intercouise oetween himself and the 
agents of the other world* The whole Coran* indeed^ a8» 
sumes to be a message l^m the oommunicajied 

through Gabriel; ana independently of h, that faTOuted 
angel was often I'eferred to asbringin^irectiops from the Lord 
for the guidance of his Prophet in the common concerns of life. 
The supposed communication with^. heavenly messen^rs* thua 
countenanced by Mahomet himself* was implicitly believed by 
his followers* and led them* even during his life-time* to regard 
him with a superstitious awe. On a subject so impalpable to 
sense* yet so readily perceivable by Imaginarion* it may be 
fairly assumed* that reason bad little ^are in controlling 
the fertile productions of fancy; that the conclusions of his 
susceptible and credulous followers far exceeded the premises 
granted by Mahomet himself; that even simple facts were 
construed by their excited faith as pregnant with marks of 
supernatural power and unearthly companionship; and that* 
after the object of their veneration had passed from their sight* 
fond devotion perpetuated and enhanced these fascinating legends. 
If the Prophet gazed into t^o heavens* or looked wistfully to the 
right hand or to the left, it was Gabriel with whom he was hold¬ 
ing mysterious converse.* The passing gust raises a cloud from 
the sandy track i and the pious believer exults in the conviction 
that it is the dust of Gabriel and his mounted troop* who are 
scouring the plain, and going before them to shake the founda¬ 
tions of the doomed fortress.t On the field of B^adr* three 
stormy blasts swept over the marshalled army: again* it is Ga¬ 
briel, with a thousand horses* darting along to the succour o,f 
Mahomet, while Michael and Serdfil* each with a like angelic 
squadron, wheel to the right and to the^ left of the Moslem 
front.^: Kay* the very dress and martial uniform of these helmed 

• 

* Vide Wdelddifp, aS.-~*See also ^rengei^s Mohcmmd,p. wie 5. 

f How atiflord soever the Idea may seem* itjs taken literally fi'ota the bk>ffraphm 
of Mahomet, and relates to the expedition affainst the umortonate Bani Coreitasa. 

< WAehidi,p. 114. j Mtdtomet conatenanoed* if he did not originate the notion. 

} Vide Wltchidif p. 114* and p. 100|^ Similar atatementa am made regarding the 
battle of Honein. (WAchidLp. ISOA.) At p. 198* the augelio host is represented m tks 
nnifonn at Zobeir, one otMabomevs eompaoiona, nam%* with yetim torbans,' on 
bald horses. jHisfcdmi (p. 327) and Jbbari (p, 390) give ^eir dress at the batUes (MF 
Badr and Kheibar. !E*he Meecanson their return, vanquished from Badr, areintroduo^ 
as describing the warrior angels against whom wey had tocsontend. 
p, 388—'fsbor^ p. Ml—CoMs, da Fere., vat,^ lIL,m. 66. (|r 78.) Variona fci^- 
itonists assort mot the heads of the tinbelievefs dropped on iKWWte MMoem 
swords same near theim the Invisible soimitaxs of me aogdls dioing ibe wortc 
greater riqndlty and efleet than the grosser ateel of HMlda. iBiaMm(tP.^im 
—TotoH, p. 289.) Oabtiel ibojtht alongside of Abn BaoTj 
AI4 and wftfil loofced on. (Waek^ p.,212L) tSkdiriol,aWthe baittSeof Biw 
eottohided, asked leave of Mahomel^'witiioiit iritfdh he «ot^ imti 
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an^lBy Bre detailed eren bj the honest W&oHdi, witl^as much 
nmvet^ as if tlmy had been veritable warriors of desh, and 
blood! Such is but a specimen pf the vein of legend"^ and 
extravagance which per^des tradition. 

^ It will frequently be a question, extremely difficult and some- 
times impc^Dlf^to decide what portions of these supernatural 
stories either originated in Mahomet himself, or received his 
countenance, and what portion owed its birth, after he was gone, 
to the excited imagination of his followers. No doubt real 
facts have not seldom been thus adorned or distorted by the 
colouring of a superstitious fancy. The subjective conceptions 
' of the fond believer have been reflected back upon the biogra¬ 
phy of the Prophet, and have enchroled even the objective reali¬ 
ties of his life, as in the pictures of our saints, with a lustrous 
halo. The false colouring and flctitious light so intermingle 
with the picture, as to make it often beyond the reach of analy¬ 
tic criticisin'* 

E. —To the same universal desire of glorifying Mahomet, 
must be ascribed the unquestioned miracles with which even 
the earli^t traditions abound. They are such as the following. 
A tree from a distance moves towards the Prophet, ploughing 
up the earth as it advances, and then similarly retires; oft-re¬ 
peated attempts to murder him are miraculously averted; dis¬ 
tant occurrences are instantaneously revealedf and future events 


(WttefiMU, p. 102$,) Mahomet had a conversation vith Gabriel, related by HIritha, 
uiho tuOuallv saw the angel. (Wdekiditp. 276.) These instances are given simply as 
iMunples,to Dear out Vnat n^ht otliermso have appeared over-statement in the text. 

.Top follovrhig may be viewed as a normal type of a large class of miraculous stories. 
Otfamdn being attacked by the conspirators made no resistance, and when asked the 
cause, replied to the effect that “ Mahomet had made with him a covenant, and he 
patiently abided thereby.*' The Moslems afteifWards (concluding, no doubt^ that it 
was impossible their Prophet should not have foreseen so important an event as tiie 
murder of his beloved son-in-law) referred this speech to a supposed prophecy by 
Mabome^ who tolH Othmon ** that the Lonl would clothe Mm with a garment, and 
that he was not to tafee it off at the call of the disaffected.* ( Wa^idi, n. 191.) The gar¬ 
ment was interpreted to. be the eaiiphcOt^ which the conspirators called upon him to 
ab^oate. Again Ayeshia was not at a loss to conjure up a scene to |dve a farther 
clue to thjsse mysterious facts,. When Mahomet lay on his death^d, he sum- 
inoned Othm&n,. and desired mo to depart out of tiie chamber; and Othm^n sat 
down by the dying Prophet j and as he spake with him, the colour of Othm4n chang¬ 
ed.** Witiiout doubt, say the credulous oelievers, this was Mahomet foretelling to his 
son-indaw the violent death th^ awaited him. {WAckitU, p. 19ii.) Such euppoiitiMe and 
cuphmafbm, in the course of flme, were repe^ed as /tim. 

The following traditiDn may periiam be thought illustrative of tiiis position. The 
^ilifpse of 8aad Isw jn an empW room. Mahomet entered alone, picking lus steps oara- 
ittUy, as if bewail^ In the midst of mbu seated, closely on the ground. Ota being 
asked tha cause of so eurious a proceeding, he replied, *^rUe, there were no men in the 
room, but it was so ffUed with kogels, all seated en the ground, that 1 found no¬ 
where to sif« until one of the angels sproad his whtg for me on the gromad, and then 
iMA down theredn.'*> (W4i!kidLp. 261$) {t is almost hnpossibfo to say what ha thia Is 
Maho me t’s own, and what has Men concocted, for him. 
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foretold; m large compuay is fed from Yicttials hardly adequate 
to the supply of a single person; his prayer draws down imme* 
diate rain from heaven» or causes an equally sudden Cessation. 
A very frequent and fiivourite class of miracks is for the Pro¬ 
phet to fill the udder# of dry goats by his simple touch, and to 
cause floods of water to well forth from parched fountains, and 
to gush out from empty vessels, or even from betwixt his fin¬ 
gers.* With respect to all such stories, it is sufficient to refer to 
what has been already said, that they are opposed to the clear 
declarations and pervading sense of the Goran. 

It by no means, however, follows, that because a tradition re¬ 
lates a miracle, the collateral facts in the narrative are thereby 
discredited. It may be that the facts were imagined to illus¬ 
trate or embellish a current miracle; but it is also possible, that 
the miracle was imagined to embellish or account for some well- 
founded facts. In the former case, the supposed facts are worth¬ 
less; in the latter, they may be true and valuable. If other evi¬ 
dence be wanting, the main drift and apparent design of the 
narrative Is all that can guide the critic between these alterna¬ 
tives. ^ ^ 

F.—The same propensity^to fabricate the marvellous must be 
borne in mind when we peruse the puerile tales and extrava- 
^nt legends, which are put by tradition into Mahomet’s mouth. 
The Coran, it is tihe, imparts a widpr base of likelihood to the 
narration by Mahomet of such tales, than to his assumption of 
miraculous powers. ^V^Then he ventured to place such fanciful 
and unworthy fictions as those of “ Solomon and the Genii,” of 
" the seven sleepers,” and “ the adventures of Dhfil Carnein,” 
in the pages of a Divine Mevelationa to what puerilities might 
he not stoop in the familiarity of social conversation ? It must, 
on the other hand, he remembered, that Mahomet was taciturn, 
laconic, and reserved; and is therefore not likely to have given 
forth more than an infinitesimal part of the vast details of 
legend and fable which are stored up as his in tradition. They 
are probably the growth of successive years, each of which 
deposited its accretion around the nucletra of the Prophet’s preg¬ 
nant words, if indeed such nucleus there were at all. For 
example, the ground-work of the elaborate pictures and gor¬ 
geous scenery of the Prophet’s heavenly journey, lies in a very 
imort and simple recital in the Corah. That he sqbsequmitly 
expanded this ground-work by amusing his companions with aa- 
the minutise which have been brought down to us by tradition* 
is perhaps posable. But it is also posrible, and (by the analogy 

^ AH liheseaiiid scores of like ineidents adimi piges oi! die honest W&okld^ «s 
will e» the other biographevs and traditionists. Sprengor has iwer-iiniiBod WlUdddfs 
disorimbiatioii and sense. {Mokatmedt p. 72,} 
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of Mabomet’s miriioids) mcompambly more probable,'^ that the 
vast majority of these i^noies have bo other origin than the 
heated iofeiginations of the early Mnssnlmans.* 

O.—Indirectly connected with Mahomet’s life* but directly 
, with the credit and evidences of Islam; is another class of 
narrations, which would conjure up on all sides prophecies 
regarding the founder of the faith and anticipations of his 
approach. These were probably, for the most part, suspended 
upon some general declaration or incidental remark of the Pro¬ 
phet, which his enthusiastic followers deemed themselves bound 
to prove and illustrate. For example, the* Jews are often accus- 
j ed in the Coran of wilfully rejecting Mahomet, ** although they 
* recognized him as they did otjfe of their own sons.” Ac¬ 
cordingly, tradition provides us with a host of Jewish rabbis 
and Christian monks, who found it written in their books that 
the last of the Prophets was at this time to arise at Mecca: 
they assert, that not only his name, but his personal appearance, 
manners and character are therein so depicted to the life, that 
reoc^nition must be instantaneous; and among other absurd 
particul«£jhi, the very city of Medina is pointed out as the place 
whither he woqld “ emigrate!” Again, the Jews are accused 
of grudging that a Prophet had arisen among the Arabs, and that 
the prophetic dignity had thus departed from their nation; and 
in nt ulustration, we have innumerable slbries of Mahomet 
being recognized by the rabbins, and of attempts made by 
them to kill him ; and this, too, long before he had any suspicion 
himself that he was to be a Prophet, nay during his very infancy / 
It is enough to have alluded to this class of fabrications, j 


* See gpratgaTf pp. lS$~ld7, where these prinefplea are admitted. The learned 
doetor. at tbe satae time, i^ves a clue to the real facts of the case. “ We must never 
forg’et," he well writes, ** that when his religion was victorious, he was surrounded by 
the most entiiusiastic admirers, wh(»ie craving faith f^uld be satiated only by the 
most extravagant stories. Their heated imaiTiuation would invent tliem by itself; 
be only neeo^ tbi^ve the key, and to nod. assent, to aiujment the number of his 
miracles to the inftntte.** (P. 136.) His theoiy however attributes more than we should 
Im deposed to do to Maliomet in the construction of the legend. 

' It is curipiu, as illustrating the Mahometan canon of criticism, to observe that this 
w^d legend ia, aceardtnff to tiirutes, one of the best established in tradition, not onb 
ha the midn features,, but in all its marvellous details. Spr'enger, who is too muon 
^ded by the canon, writes here from the Mahometan stand point. ** Though the 
accounts, which We £^d in Arabic and Persian authors, are not free from later adcd<- 
Uons, the numerous records of Mahomet’s own words give ns the assuraaoe that 
the naarraUve, In Its main features, emanated from Idmself. TA^re is m event ht 
his !(/%, on which toe heme more numerous and oeilubie trqdiJtions them on hie nSghtig 
ieiimey.’* (P. 156.) 


t Aa fTOoimens, the Arabic scdiolar may oonstdt W^hidi, 'pp, SQ, 80, S0(, 81, 85J, 
me whole chapter. Description oj" Mtthomei in the Old Testament end 
- .^®^®y^;y8l=^OMe*’aa«s»tlon8,a8g^venabore, to'simply the two Amts; 
Hat the JeVs did |^k for a Pri^het to come, which expectation Mahomet affected 
‘ 7 ro^l^ to hbimelf; 2nd, that ihey held 1^ Prophet wotdd be of the Mpdof 
assertion Mahomet believed, or ^tended to believe, Wm Amndnd. in 

iMMehvy and a grudge against himself/ 
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H. —Sulili unbiuehing inventions will lead ns to receive with 
Buapif^ioQ the whole series of tales in which it is pretend^ that 
Mahomet and his religion were fmreshadowedf and in whicli we 
are called upon to believe that pious men before^the Prophet anti- 
cipated many of the peculiarities of Islam. It is a fond conceit, 
of Mahomet that Islam is as old as Adam^ and has from^ th# 
beginning been the faith of all good men, who looked forward 
to himself as the great Prophet, who was to wind up the Divine 
dispensation. It was therefore very natural for his credulous 
followers to carry out this idea, and to invest any serious* 
minded man, or earnest enquirer, who preceded Mahomet, with 
a dawning ^ that divine effulgence which was about to burst 
upou the world.* 

I. — It is to the same spirit that we are to attribute the con¬ 
tinual and palpable endeavour to make Mahometan tradition 
tally with our Scriptures^ and with Jewish tradition. This canon 
has little application to the biography of Mahomet himself, but 
it has a wide and most effective range in reference to the 
legendary history of his ancestors and of early Arabia. The 
desire to regard, and possibly the endeavour to prove,'the Pro* 
phet of Islam a descendant of Ishmael, began, as we think, 
even in his life*time. Many Jews, versed in the Scriptures, and 
won over by the inducements of Islam, proved false to their 
own creed, and pandered their knowledge to the service of Ma* 

♦ Such are the talea regarding Zeid, {Hish&m,pp, 55 — S9—Wdckidi, p 304) who, 
it is said, spent Ms life in searching “for the religion of Abraliaxn,” till at last a monk, 
meeting him at Bales, sent him hack to Mecca to await the Prophet about to arUte 
there! Sentences of the Ckiran, and prayers in Mahomet’s style, are pot into his lips 
by the traditionists. The discreditable nature of these narratives Is palpable from 
tlicir very style and contents: (otde Sprenger's Mohammed, p. 43, note 4.) Still we are 
for from denying that Zeid’s enquiries and doctrines may have constituted one of the 
causes which proiiwted Mahomet to enqmi^ and relirious thought. But whatever 
grounds may exist for rogardiiw Zeid as a philosophical or a rel^ous enquirer, we 
should only have smiled at tiie^lumsmesa of the structure erected by the traditionists 
on so slender a base, had it not been that Dr, Sprenger appears tc^ecognize it, and 
even builds thereon in part his own theory that Mahomet “did nothing more than ga^ 
ther Hw floating dmenU which had been imported or originated by^lhers ;** and instead 
-of oarrying Arabia along with him, was himself carried along “by the irresistible 
force ortbe spirit of the time (vide Life of Mohammed, pp. 39—49.) 

ArMiia was no doubt pre[>area for a religious change; Judaism and Christiantty 
had sown the seeds of divine knowledge every here and there, and many enquiring 
minds may have groped the way to truth, and paved the road for Mahomet's investi¬ 
gations and convictions. But to none of these is Islam attributable. Its peculiari¬ 
ties are all the Prophet's own. Mahomet alone appears to us responsible for he 
faults, as well as entitled to all tlm credit (whatever it is) of being its sole founder. 

' It is the workmanship of Ms wonwrful mind, smd bears in every pelt the -hnin^ 
of his individuality. Buch passages as the following appear to ns strangely untrue 
“ The lelnm it not the work of Mahomet j it U not tie doptrine of tlut Impotimr.” 
(Sprenger^f Mohammed, p. 175.) Tet the learned doctor charges him with its fsulto: 
" There is however no doubt that the impostor has dedledit by Ms immorality and 
tferverseness mind, and that most of the oigeetionab/le ductrioes are Ms." 

is hardly the even-handed justice we shemd have axpeeted from (he philosoi^- 
%renger. 
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hornet and his followers. Jewish tradition had beOn long noto* 
Hous in Medina, and the Mahometan system was now made to 
fit upon it; fijr Islam did not ignore Christianity and Judaism, 
but merely superseded them as the whole does a part, and 
M that which is complete swallows up an Imperfect commence* 
ttnent. Hence arose such absurd anachronisms, as the attempts 
to identify CahtSrU with Joktan ^between whom, at the most 
moderate estimate, fifteen centuries intervene ;) and hence 
were forged the earlier links of the Abrahamic genealogy, 
together with numberless tales of Ishmael and the Israelites. 
.Thflie, though pretending to be regular traditions, can gene¬ 
rally be recognized as plagiarisms from Scripture, or as Arabian 
legends twisted into accommodation with it. 

V j.—Of analogous nature may be classed such traditions as 
afiirm that the Jews and Christians mutilated or interpolated 
their Scripturea We believe, after a careful examination 
into the Coran, that Mahomet himself never expressed the 
smallest doubt at any period of his life, either as to the au¬ 
thority or genuineness of the Old and New Testaments extant 
in his time. He was profuse in assurances, that his system 
corresponded with both, and that he had been foretold by former 
prophets; and as the Bible was little known among the gene¬ 
rality of his followers, his assertions were implicitly believed. 
But as Islam spread abroad, and began to include countiies 
where the Holy Scriptures were familiarly read, the discrepan¬ 
cies between them and the Coran became patent to all. The 
sturdy believer, with an easy conscience, laid the entire blame 
at the door of the dishonest Jews and Christians, (the former 
of whom their Prophet had accused in the Coran of hiding 
and ** dislocating ” the prophecies of himself); and according 
to the Moslem wont, a host of stories, with all the necessary 
details of Jewish fabrication and exs^sslon, soon grew up, 
exactly suitecKtc the necessities of Islam.* 

K.'—If it appear strange that extravagant and unreasonable 
stories of the kind alluded to in the few last paragraphs should 
not have been contradicted by the more upright and sensible 
Mahometans of the first age, and thus nipped in the bud, it 
must be kept in view that critieism and freedom of opinion 
(as has been already shown,) were completely stilled under 
the crushing dogmas of Islam. Evei^ simpleton might ima- 

* An instance of this very numerons class of Stales vill be found in WdeMdi, 
|>. 70. A €opt, reading uncle's Bible, is sUrbek by finding two leaves closely glued 
together. On opening them, he dUsCoVers the nurat copious details regarding Maho* 
mei^ as a Prophet about immediately to appear. His unde was dtepleasra at th 
^”«wity yd beat him, saying Uie Profihet ha4 not yet arisen. (Of^ Sprtvi^^. 
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gine^ and designing man could with ease invent,: such tradi¬ 
tions; but when once in currency, the attempt to disprove 
them*would be difhcult and dangerous. Supposing that no 
well-known fact, or received dogma, were contradicted by them, 
upon what general considerations'were they lo be rebutted? 
If any one, for Instance, had contended that all human expe-: r 
rience was contradicted by the marvellous foreknowledge of 
• the Jews regarding Mahomet, he would have been scouted 
as an infidel* Honest enquiry into the genuineness of holy Scrip¬ 
ture would have sapped the foundations of Islam, and was 
therefore out of the question. Who would have dared to argue 
against a miraculous tale, that did honour to Mahomet, on the 
ground that it was in itself improbable, that the narrator might 
have imbibed a false impression, or that even in the Coran 
miraculous powers were never arrogated by the Prophet ? The 
argument would have placed the neck of the logician in peril 
of the sword; for it has been already shown, that the faith and 
the polity of the nation were one ; and that free opinions and 
heresy were synonymous with conspiracy and rebellion.* It 
was thus that, under the shelter of the civil arm, and of the 
fanatical credulity of. the nation at large, these marvellous 
legends grew up, in perfect security from the attacks of doubt 
and of honest enquiry. 

L.—The converse of the principle laid down above is like¬ 
wise true; that is to say, traditions, founded upon good evi¬ 
dence, and undisputed, because notorious in the first stage 
of Islam, gradually fell into disrepute, or were entirely re¬ 
jected, because they appeared to dishonor Mahomet, or 
countenance some heretical opinion. The nature of the 
case renders it impossible to prove this position so fully ad 
any of the preceding, because we can now have no trace of 
such traditions as were-early dropped. But we discover the 


• See also cm absurd tradition of something of a similar natare>qnoted at p. 408 of 
Volume XVII. of this Heviem. The Arabic studeut will find this well Illustrated 
by the treatment which the '' hypocrites" or ** disaffected” are represented as re¬ 
ceiving even during Mahomet's life-time. On the expedition to Tabfik, Mahomet 
prayed for rain, which accordingly descended. A perverse doubter, however, said, 

** It was but a chance doud that happened to pass.” Again the Frophet’s camel 
strayed, and the doubter said, *' Doth ij^t Mahomet deem himself a prophet ? doth 
he not profess to bring intelligence to you i^m the Heavens ? yet is he unable to 
tell where his own camm is 1” “ Ye servants of the Lord I” exclaimed his comrade, 
there is a dague in this place, ahd I knew it not. Get out from my tent, enemy of 
the Lord I Wretch, remain not in my society 1” Mahomet had of course supernatural 
intimatiOD conveyed to him not only of the doubter’s speed),.but of where the camel 
was, and the doubter afterwards repented and was confirmed in Ihe faith. 
{ffishdmifp. 391 .) * 

pmar’s sword was readily unsheathed ever and anon to punish such, sceptical 
tqnterily, and Mahomet himself frequently visited it, in the early part of hts Medina 
with assassination, and on hu conquest of Mecca, by open exeoutioib 
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spirit workiiifir even In the second and third centn|^es. There 
is an apparently well-supported story, whi<^ attributes to Ma¬ 
homet a momentary lapse and compromise with the idolatrj 
of Mecca, and traditions on the subject from various sources 
are related by the earliest and the best biographers. But the 
theologians began to deem the opinion dangerous or heretical 
that Mahomet should thus have degraded himself after he 
had received the truth,” and the occurrence is therefore denied, 
or entirely omitted, by some of the later wnters, though the 
facts are so patent, that the more candid fully admit them.* 
The principle thus found in existence, in the second and third 
centuries, may be presumed to have been at work also in 'the 
first. 

M,—The system of pious frauds is not abhorrent from the 
principles of Islam. Deception is, by the current theology of 
Mahometans, allowable in certain circumstances. The Prophet 
himself, both by prec^t and example, encouraged the notion, 
that to tell an untruth is, on some occasions, allowable; and 
what occasion would approve itself as more justifiable, nay 
meritorious, than that of furthering the interests of Islam ?f 

* 

* Dr. Sprenger has some valuable remarks on this subject in his notice of Tabari. 
iAs\<A. Jimm.yNo. CCXII., p. 19 aeq.) The story is honestly told by Wickidi and 
Tabari, and (as we And by a c^ootation in the latter) by Ibn Isnftc ; but it is entirely 
and tacitly omitted by Ibn Hish&m, although his book professes to embrace that 
of Ibn Ish&c. (Yid» Wdchidi, p. 29 — 7'abarit p. 10, and Sprmget^s Mohammed^ 
p. 184.) 

The author of tlie Motw&hih Alladoniya^ in an interesting passage in elucidation 
of the antbeuticity of the story, traces the objections and doubts to fear of heresy 
and injury to Islam ; thus : 

uSiSi ^ ^ f 35 ^jUy) a-aSJ I tjjt Jj 

“ It ^ tb# this story is of a heretical character and 
has no foundation. But it is not so ; and is really well founded.** And ag^n, 

iJjj “ Again (another author) rejects it, because if it had really 

happened, many ik those who had believed, would have become apostates, which 
was not the case.” 

f *]%e common Moslem belief is, that it» allowable to tell a Ailsehood on four occa¬ 
sions t 1st, to save one’s lifs; Snd, to effect a peace or reconciliation; 8rd, to per¬ 
suade a woman; 4th, on the occasion of a journey or expedition. 

.Jlrst is borne out by Mahomet’s express sanction. Amm4r ibn T4sir was sore- 
W persecuted by the pa^us of Mecca, and denied the faith for hts deUveranoe. The 
Prophet approved of his conduct:—** If they do this again, then r^eat the tame re- 
eaniaH(m to them (Wdchidi. p. S27 $) Another tramUon preserved in the thmUy 

of TIisfr, is as fbHowfi^-*’ The idolators seized Ammir, and they let him not ^ untn 
he had abused Mahomet and spoken veil of their gods. He then repaired to the 
Frdphet, who asked of him irtmt had happened.”*—^* Evil, oh, Prophet of the Lord 1 
I was ^ let go until 1 had abused thee, and spoken well of their gods.”—*9ut hov,** 
retdied M^onmt, dost thou find thine Own heart 7"—** Secure and stedfiast injtae 
sidd Mahomet, ** (f r^atthe eatne, do thou too rg>eai the etmif' 
(ZMdna.) Mahomet also said tlua Amm4r*s He was beUer than Abu duiTs tndh, ' 
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The early Moslems would suppose it to be fitting and right, 
that a divine religion should be supported by the evidence of 
miracles, and they would4hink they were doing God service 
by building up testimony in accordance with' the supposition. 
The case of our own religion^ whose puter morality renders 
the attempt incomparably the more inexcusable, snows that 
pious fabrications of this description easily commend themselves 
to the conscience, where there is the indination and the oppor¬ 
tunity for their perpetration. 

There were indeed conscientious persons among the early 
Moslems, who would probably have scrupled at such open 
frauds; but these are* the very individuals from whom we have 
the fewest traditions. We read of some cautious men among 
the companions,”* who, perceiving the difliculty of reciting 
accounts of their Prophet with perfect accuracy, and perhaps 
disgusted with the bare-faced effrontery of the propagators of 
unfounded traditions, abstained entirely from repeating the say¬ 
ings of Mahomet. But regarding the companions in general, 
from whom the great mass of tradition is drawn, and their im¬ 
mediate successors, we are not aware that any satisfactory 
means are possessed of classifying them into parties, of which 
the trustworthiness would vary to any great extent. Some we 


The second is directly sanctioned by the following tradition “ That person is not 
a liar, who makes peace between two people, and speaks good words to do away their 
quarrel, although they should be lies” (Mishcat, Vol. IL, p. 427.) 

Ab to the third, wc have a melancholy instanco that Mahomet did not think it 
wrong to make false promises to bis wives, in the matt^ of liis slave girl Maria. 
And regarding fourth, it was his constant habit in projecting expeditions (except¬ 
ing only that to rabdk) to conceal his intentions, and to give out that ho was about 
to proceed in another direction from the true one. {Ilish&mi,p. ^2,—WdcAwft,/.ld3i.) 

* Thus Omar declined to give certain information, saying, " If it were not that 1 
feared lest 1 should add to the facts in relating them, or t^e therefrom, verily I 
should tell yoM.” {WdekidLp. 2361.) Similar traditions are given regarding Othman. 
{Ibid, p. 168}, 189}.) Abdallah ibn Mas&d was so afraid in repeating Mahomet’s 
words, that he always guarded his relation by this conditional clause,^ear or like this,” 

but one day, as he repeated a tradition, the words aU) « The Pro¬ 

phet of the Lord said” escaped his lips, and he became oppressed with anguish, so 
that the sweat dropped from his forehead. Then he said, " If the Lord will, the 
Prophet may have said more than that, or less, or near onto k.” (Ibid, p. 209.J This 
is no doubt greatly exaggerated.—” Saad ibn Abi WachMs was asked a question 
and he kept silence, iMisiag I fear that if I tell you one thing, ye will go and add 
thereto as from me, a humrea" (Ibid, p. 206}). So Abdallah ibn Zobeir was asked, 
” Why do we not hear thee telling^ stories regarding the Prophet, as such and suc^ 
persons tell ?” He replied, “ It is very true that I kept close bjr the Prophet from 
the time 1 first believed, (and therefore am intimately acquainted with his words); bnt 
1 heard him say,' Whosoever shall repeat a Ue concerning me, his resUng place shall 
be in hell-fire.” (Ibid,p. 199.)^ So in explaining why some of the principal eompanitme 
have left no traditions, W4cladi writes, ” From others, there are no remains of trac¬ 
tion regarding tiie Prophet, although they were more in his company, ritting and 
hearing him. tnan those who have left ns ti^itions, dn<2 Ude we cUtnbwle to tMr 
fear (of giving forth erroneous traditions), Acc, (Udd, p. 176}.) 
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know werd more constantly with Mahomet, and had therefore 
better opportunities than others for acquiring information; 
some, like the garrulous Ayesha, are^ore given to gossipping 
tales and trifling frivolities; but none of them, as mr as we 
can judge, is free from the tendency fo exalt Mahomet at 
the expense of truth, or can be withheld from the marvellous 
by the most glaring violations of probability or of reason. Such 
at least is the impression derived from their evidence in the 
shape in which it has reached us^ 

N.—*-The aberrations from the truth hitherto noticed are pre¬ 
sumed to have proceeded from some species of bias, the nature 
of which we have endeavoured to trace. But the testimony 
of the companions, as delivered to us, is so flcklc and so unac¬ 
countably capricious, that even where no motive whatever can 
be guessed at, and where there were the fullest opportunities of 
observation, the traditions often flatly contradict one another. 
For instance, a scorC of witnesses affirm that Mahomet dyed 
his hair ; they mention the substances he used ; and some not 
only maintain that they were eye-witnesses of this during the 
Prophet’s life, but actually pro(luced relics of his hair after his 
death, on which the dye was visible. A score of others, pos¬ 
sessed of equally good means of information, assert that he ne¬ 
wer dyed his hair, and that moreover he had no need to do so, 
as his grey-hairs were so few, that they might be counted.* 
Again, with respect to his signet ring —a matter involving no 
faction or dogma—the traditions are most discordant. One 
party relate, that feeling the want of a seal for his despatches, 
the Prophet had a signet ring pi*epared for that purpose of 
pure silver. Another party assert, that Khdlid ibn Ssid made 
for himself an iron ring, plated with silver ; and^that Mahomet 
took a fancy to this, and appropriated it to his own use. A third 
tradition states, that the ring was brought by Arnr ibn Said 
from Abyssinia ; and yet a fourth that Mu^dz ibn Jabal had 
it engraved for* himself in Temen I One set of traditions hold 

• Vide W&ekidi^ pp. 83^—Even the nnmher of the white hairs is {i^iren by 
various aotboritles as 17, 20, or 30. Some say, that when he oiied his head, they 

appeared, others that that process concealed them. As to the color used, the ao- 
oounts also di'flfer. One says he employed Henna and Eatam, which gave a reddish 
tin^e, but that he lihed peflou: best. One traditionist, approves of a jet black dye, 
while others say the Prophet forbade this. The following traditions on the sub. 


nhtinjf a isrrey-headed man, who came to him one day with his hair dyed black, asked 
who he was. The man jfave his -name. ** Nay,*^ replied the Prophet, ** but thou 
^ thu Devil! ’ The only possible supposition is that these traditions were invented 
yy grey-headed mmi, to eonatenanee «nd sanction the s<^ral modes of dyeing they 
: ibemaelves practised. 
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Mahomet wore this ring on his right hand, another on 
his left; one that he wore the seal inside, others that he wore it 
outside ; and one that the, inscription upon it was aJU) while 

all the rest declare that it was Alf} Now all these 

traditions refer to one and the same ring, because it is repeat¬ 
edly addecj; that after Mahomet’s death, it was worn by Abu Baer, 
by Omar, and by Othmdn, and was lost by the latter in the well 
Aris. There is still another tradition, that neither the Prophet 
nor any of his immediate successors ever wore a ring at all* Now 
all these varying narratives are not given doubtfully as conjec¬ 
tures, which might either be right or wrong, but they are told 
with tho full assurance of apparent certainty, and with such 
minute particulars and circumstantiality of detail, as to leave 
the impression on the simple reader’s mind, that each of the 
narrators had the most intimate acquaintance with the subject. 

In these instances, then, which might easily be multiplied 
to an indefinite extent, to what tendency or habit of mind, 
but the sheer love of story-telling, are we to attribute such 
gratuitous and wholesale fabrications? The principle to be 
hence deduced, is that tradition generally cannot be receivedl 
with too much caution, or exposed in our critical crucible to 
too strong a tentative process ; and that no important fact can 
be received as securely proved by mere tradition, unless there 
be some grouql of probability, analogy or collateral evidence 
in its fa\^r. 

Ill, We shall now proceed to mention the considerations, 
which should be regarded as confirming the credit of a tradition, 
as well as the caution to be observed in th#ir application. 

A. —Unanimous consent, or general agreement, betw'een appa¬ 
rently independent traditions, may generally be regarded as a 
presumption of credibility, We know that the original sources 
of tradition were numerous ; and as we have alreaj||jLfitated, the 
streams emitted by them often flow downward tlvough separate 
channels. Cumulative evidence of this description is therefore 
a presumption, that the circumstances common to so many sepa¬ 
rate traditions were currently reported or believed at the point of 
divergence, that is, in the era immediately succeeding Maho¬ 
met’s death. But there is a danger to be here guarded against; 
for even in traditions* apparently of the nature contemplated, 
close agreement may be a ground of distrust. It may argue, 
that though attributed to different sources, they belong to one 
and the same family, perhaps of spurious origin, long subse- 

* All ^€se will be found 911—03}. 
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qiuent to the time of Mahomet. If the uniformity be bo great 
as to exclude circumstantial variety, it will be strong gi;ound 
for believing that either the original source is not of old date, 
or that the channels of conveyance have not been kept distinct. 
Some degree of incidental discrepancy must be looked for, and 
it will improve rather than injure the character of the evidence. 
Thus the frequent variations in the day of the week,4ion which 
remarkable events occurred, are just what we should expect in 
independent traditions having their origin in hearsay ; and the 
simplicity with which these are placed in juxta-position, speaks 
strongly for the honesty of the collectors, and for the absence 
of attempt to blend or barmonixe the differing accounts. 

The same argument may be applied to the several parts of a 
tradition. Certain portions of several corresponding traditions 
may agree almost verbally together, while other portions may 
contain circumstantial variations; and it is possible, that the 
latter may have a bona-fide independent origin, which the for¬ 
mer could not pretend to. The intimate union, in separate, but 
corresponding traditions, of fabulous narrations, characterized 
by a suspicious uniformity, and of well-grounded facts, circum¬ 
stantially varying, receives an excellent illustration from the 
story of Mahomet’s infantile days, derived from his nurse 
Halima, and banded down to us in three distinct traditions. 
" These three accounts,” says Dr. Sprenger, ‘‘agree almost 
‘ literally in the marvellous, but they differ in the'►facts,”* The 
marvellous was derived from one common source of fa1>ricatioD, 
hut the facts from original authorities. Hence the unifor¬ 
mity of the one, and the variations in the otiier. 

^ Entire verbal coincidence may sometimes involve a species 
of evidence peculiar to itself; it may point to a common and 
recorded original, of date antecedent to that probably at which 
most of the other traditions were reduced to writing. There is 
no reason-ftwkbclieving that any such records were made till long 
after the era of Mahomet, and they can therefore assume for 
themselves none of the merit of contemporaneous remains. 
They may, however, claim the advantages of considerable anti¬ 
quity, as in the ease of Zohri’s history of the Prophet’s military 
conquests, which was probably recorded about the close of the 
first century, t ^ 

B.>^Correspondence with facts memioned or alluded to 
in the Coran, will generally ^ impart credit to traditional 
narration. Some of the most important incidents, connected 

• Tide S^prenger^i Lifif of Mohammed, p. 7^ note 8. 
t TMs will bo ftrther noticed below. 
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with Maliomet’s battles, as well as with a yarietj of domestie 
and pplitical matters, are thus attested. This ground of con<* 
firmation may, however, be deceptive, for the allusion in the 
Coran may have given rise to the tradition. The story, if not 
from the first an actual fraud, may possibly have originated 
in some paraphrastic comment or illustrative supposition, which 
afterwards became transmitted into a confident narrative of 
fact. For example, in the Coran there occurs the following 
verse:— Remember the favour of the Lord unto thee^ when certain 
men designed to stretch forth their hands against thee, and the 
Lord held back from thee their hands* By some this passage 
is supposed to refer to Mahomet’s escape from Mecca; but the 
craving after circumstantiality not being satisfied with this 
tame interpretation, several stories have been invented, in 
which an enemy’s hand, already brandishing til^e sword over 
Mahomet’s head, has been miraculously staid by Gabriel.f 
Again, the discomfiture of the army of Abraha, shortly be¬ 
fore the birth of Mahomet, is thus poetically celebrated in 
Sura CV.:— And did not the Lord send against them flocks of 
little birds, which cast upon them small clay stones, and made them 
like unto the stubble (f which Jthe cattle have eaten ? This pro¬ 
bably is only a highly coloured metaphor for the general des¬ 
truction of the army by the ravages of small-pox.^ But in 
whatever light viewed, it has formed the starting point for the 
imaginations <oi the traditionists, who give us the most matter- 
of-fact details of the kind of bird, the size and material of the 
stones, the precise mode in which they struck the enemy, &c. 
&c., as if they had themselves been eye-witnesses of the portent 

* Sura, V. 12. 

t In the attack upon the Baiti Ghatfin, ve learn from Wfickiili, that whilst Maho¬ 
met was resting' under a tree, the enemy’s leader came stealthily up, and snatching 
his sword, exclaimed, " Who is there to defend thee against me this day “ The 
Lord,” replied the Prophet; whereupon Gabriel struck the ma erw a i n a n his chest, 
and the sword falling from his hand, Mahomet in his turn seized it, and retorted 
the question on his adversary, whcMmmediately became a convert *, “ and wiik refer- 
e»ce to i/itV,” it is added, veaa Suras. reeedled” (TVueAwii,104^.) Vide also 
Weil 8 Mohammd, p, 121, where the story is related; but at p. 257 (note 897,) the 
learned doctor, (on account of the numerous attempts at assassination and mar¬ 
vellous escapes his biographers tell of Mahomet,) not without reason regrets the 
respect with which he had previously treated it. 'jnm tale is a second time clumsily 
repeated by the bioOTaphers, almost in tlio same terms, in the expedition to Dz&t 
al Kic&, and here Bishami adds, " Regarding this event, Sura v. 12 was revealed, 
but others attribute the passage to the attempt of Amr ibn Jahsb, one of the Bani 
Nadhlr,” who it is pretended tried to roll down a stone upon the Prophet frota the 
roof of a house. {HisMmi, p. 288—W<i<;At<ft,jp.llO}—Compare also Salehs note on the 
verse.) Thus we have tliree or four different fiicideu^ to which the passage is 
applied, some of tliem appai-eutly fabricated to suit it. ' 

I The metaphor was probably suggested by the name for small-pox 

sigutfying also ** small stones:” and by the hv<l aad gravelly feeling of the ‘pusUiles. 

JaitMmi, p, 19.) 
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—and the whole of this has evidently no other foundation than 
the verse above quoted, which the credulous Moslems h|»ving 
interpreted literally, deemed it necessary to clothe with ample 
illustrations. These are but types of the puerile and extra¬ 
vagant legends, which have been framed< out of nothing, and 
raised upon a supposed Coranic foundation purely imagi¬ 
nary. 

c.—Wherever a tradition contains any thing in disparage¬ 
ment of Mahomet, such as an indignity shown to him by his 
followers, or by his enemies, after his emigration (for then the 
period of his persecution and humiliation had passed, and that 
of his exaltation arrived), his failure jn any enterprise or lau¬ 
dable endeavour, or in fine, any thing at variance, either in 
fact or doctrine, with the principles and tendencies of Islam, 
there will be sltrong reason for admitting it as authentic ; be¬ 
cause, otherwise, it seems hardly credible that such a tradition 
could be fabricated, or having been fabricated, that it could 
obtain currency among the followers of Mahomet. At the 
same time we must be careful not to apply this rule to all that 
we consider discreditable or opposed to morality. So cruelty 
however inhuman, and revenge the most implacable, whm pracr 
Used against infidels^ were regarded by the first followers of Is¬ 
lam as highly meritorious ; and the rude civilization of Arabia 
admitted with complacency a coarseness both in language and 
behaviour, which we should look upon as the most reprehen¬ 
sible indecency. These and similar exceptions must be made 
from this otherwise universal and effective canon. 

D.>—There is embodied in tradition a source of information 
fyr more authentic than any to which we have yet alluded, but 
unfortunately of very limited extent:—we mean the trans¬ 
cripts of treaties purporting to have beeq; dictated by Mahomet, 
and recorded in his presence. 

It has b«£rS> before shown, that the traditions we now possess 
were not, at least generally, rccordedJn the time of Mahomet: 
and that, even if they were occasionally committed to writing, 
we have no evidence regarding the subsequent fate of such 
memoranda, and*no criteria for distinguishing, in our present 
stores, the traditions possibly founded upon such notes, from 
those that originated, and were for a long time sustained, by 
pureW oral means. In a far different category are the treaties 
of Mahomet to be placed. They consist of compacts entered 
into b:;f hun with the sunrounding tribes of Arabia, Jewish and 
Christian, as well as Pagan and Moslem, which having been 
red&cod to writing, were attested by one or more of bis fol¬ 
lowers. They are of course Confined to the period succeeding 
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the Frophet^s flight to Medina> and acquisition of political 
influqpoe, and, from the nature of the case, are limited to the re¬ 
cital of a few simple facts. But these facts again form valuable 
supports to the traditional outline, and, especially where they 
detail the relations lof Islam with the neighbouring Jewish 
and Christian tribes, are possessed of the highest interest. 

In WlLckidi’s bic^raphy there is a section expressly devoted 
to the transcription of such treaties, and it contains two or 
three scores of them. Over and over again,, the author (in the 
end of the second or beginning of the third century) states that 
he had copied these from the original treaties, or recorded their 
pujraort from the testimony of those who had seen them. 
“ They were still in force,” writes Dr. Sprenger, in the 
time of H&rhn A1 Rashid” (A. H. 170—193,) and were then 
collected.* This is quite conceivable, for they were often record¬ 
ed upon leather,t and would invariably be preserved with care, 
as fhe charters of privilege to those in whose favor they were 
concluded. Some of the moat interesting of them, as fhe 
terms allowed to the Jews of Kheibar, and to the Christians of 
Najr&n, formed the basis oi political events in the caliphates 
of Abu Baer and Omar; and the concessions made in others 
to Jewish and Christian tribes, are satisfactory proof that they 
were not fabricated by Mahometans; while it is equally clear 
that they would never have been acknowledged or made 
current by them if counterfeited by* a Jewish or a Christian 
hand. 

Wherever then, we have good reason for regarding such 
treaties as authentic, they may be placed^, as to historical au¬ 
thority, almost on a par with the Coran. | 

* Sprenger's Mohammed, p, 

f Instatices of th^ have been given above. 

t The following are the chief references to the extant Sriginala clSssafih treaties :— 

1. HishiLm ibu Mohammed relates that a man of the Tal tribe told him that 
WaJid ibn Jd,bir sent an embassy to Mahomet, who wrote fb them a letter then 
'extant and in the possession of his tribe at Jabalein. {Wdehidj^, p. M.) 

2. W&i'kidi gives a copy of the treaty Mahomet entered into with the chief of 
Dhmat ai Jandal, the origiim of which an old man of the people of DCma showed 
him. (Id. p. 56|.) 

3. Wackidi copied a letter (apparently original) from Ms^omet to the people 
of Adzruh (a Jewish settlemeut on the Aelanitic gulph) and gives the words of it. 
(Jd., p. 67.) ' 

4. Mahomet gave to Rnf4d ibn Amr ibn Jadah al Fulj, a written Urcaty ** which 

that family now possesses.” 69^.) 

5. Zoheir, who came from M^rah to Mahomet, got from him a written treaty 

•* which is with the family to this day,” (Id.,p. 69.) 

W&clddi read the original document in which Arcam, one of the companions, devoted 
his house (famous in the Prophet’s Meccan history) to sacred purposes. 226^) 

Besides these, there are a great number of treaues and lett^ to the various ehiem 
and tribes in Arabia, introduced in extmto, (pto the biographi^l writings; and al<. 
though it is not expressly so stated, it is extremely probable that these were in ihany 
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In oases of official deputations to Haliomet, it Is sometimes 
stated that the account is derived from the familj or ^tribe 
^vhich made the deputation, and which had preserved a written 
memorial of the circumstance. We may view such accounts 
as undoubtedly founded on fact, for the family or clan would 
naturally treasure up in the most careful way any memorials 
of the manner in which the Prophet had received or honored 
thcmi although there would be a tendency in all such state¬ 
ments to self-aggrandizement.* 

Another traditionary source, possessing peculiar evidence, 
takes its rise in the verses and poetical fragments attributed to 
the time of Mahomet. Some of these profess to be the com¬ 
position of persons who died before the Prophet, as Ibu 
Tdtlib; and others, of those who survived him, as Hassiin ibu 
Th^bit. There can be no question as to the great antiqui¬ 
ty of these remains, though we may not be able to^fix exactly 
the period of their composition. With respect to such as pur¬ 
part to be of date preceding Mahomet’s death, when we con¬ 
sider the poetical habits of the nation, and their faculty of 
preserving poetry by memory,t together with the ancient style 
and language of the poetry itself, it cannot certainly be deemed 
improbable that the verses should be in reality the work of 
the parties to whom they are ascribed. It is on the other hand 
quite possible, that poetry composed after the death of Maho¬ 
met, and either actually dei^oribing and referring to passages of 
preceding history, or incidentally corresponding therewith, should 
subsequently have come to be regarded as composed upon the 
occasion, or as the actual effusion of personages in the scene, to 
whom they afterwards were only by poetical fiction attributed. 


cases copied from the oritjcinals j or from transcripts of Uiem, w|iich thoagh perhaps 
several remove^Jrom the originals, are still likely to be genuine. Counterfeits there 
may be amofl^rcbem, but the wonder is that, considering their value, fabricated do> 
cuments of this natare are not more numerous. The reason no doubt is that it was 
difficult to counterfeit such written relicts in the early age of Islam, with any chance 
of success. * 

* Thus WAckidl details such a narrative with the preface—My informant Mu<. 
hammad ibn Yahya relates that he found it in the writings of his father f and again 
“ Arar the Odzrite says, he found it written in the papers of his father.*—The story 
that follows relating to a deputation from the Rani Odzara. {W&chidi,pp. 4* 

t Burkhardt’s testimony shows that the faculty still remains. “ Throughout every 
part of the Arabian deseA poetry Is equally esteemed. Many persons are found 
who make verses of true measure, although they cannot either read or write ; yet 
as they employ on such occasions chosen terms oniy, and as the purity of their 
vernacular langm^^e is such as to preclude any grammatical errors, these verses, 
after passing from mouth to mouth, may at last oe committed to paper, and will most 
commonly be found regrular and correct. I presume that the greater part of^ the re- 
gnl^ poetry of the A^lis, which has descended to us, is derived from similar com¬ 
positions.’* {finrhhardtt Note$ on the Bedouint, voL l.,p. 261—we aJeo p. 878.) 
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As a genml rule, it may be laid down, that wherevei? there is 
any anticipation of Mahomet’s prophetical dignity mr \ieteries, 
any premonitory dawn of the approaching glories of Isktn, 
the poetry may at once be concluded aa an after-thought^ 
triumphant Islam having reflected some of its refulgence back 
upon the bare point#t)f^ its earlier career. Tried by this rul% 
there is much poetry which may be ascribed, as more or le»i 
genuine, to the men whose name it bears; but there is some 
also, which from patent anachronism, either in fact or spirit, is 
evidently the composition of a later age.* The question is how¬ 
ever more one of literary curiosity than of historical evidence, 
for this sfJecies of poetry is seldom of use in confirming any 
important point in Mahomet’s biography. 

We do not here refer to the national poets of Arabia, whose 
verses, preserved in^the Kitab al Aghani and other works, 
possess without doubt the elements of authenticity, and 
form the trustworthy archives of Arabia before Islam. It is 


* As an exaifllple we may refer to the poetry whfeh Aba Taiib, Mahomet’s onde, 
is said to have rcdted, when the Coreish took decisive measures against the Prmhe^ 
and sought to warn the pilgrims of other tribes not to give heed to him. Abu Tdli^ 
in plaintive verse, expresses >*hiB fears, lest the whole of the Arabs should join the 
Coreish against him. (Vide Hith&tni, p. 75.) There is in these verses something 
perhai>s too plainly anticipative of the future national struggle ; stUl the language 
nrora Abu Tdlib’s stand-point is possible. But titere follows a reference to * the 
clouds giving rain be/ore Atm” (Mahomet): and it is added in explanation by the 
biographer, that when the Prophet hi after days miraculously procured rain by prayer 
at AledSna, he called to mind this prcdlcUou hy'his uncle. Tlius doubt is cast upon 
the whole piece of its being an after-coniposiiioa. At the same time it is not Im- 

S ossible that the sentence may have been used metaphoricaJiy by Abh^TgJib in lau- 
atioii of his nephew, or that the couplet containing the suspicious verses may have 
been interpolated. 

Anotiier glaring anachronism may be mentioned, which shows with what caution 
poetry of this class must be received. When Afahoinet with bts followers j^rformed 
the pilgriraa^e to Mecca, under the treaty of Modcibia, the leader of liis came^ 
as he encircled the Ivaaba, showed verses of hostile defiance against the Coroish, who 
viewed them from the impending rocks, whither they had by compact retired. Among 
these verses was the couplet, *1 We shall slay you on the score of the interpretatioa 
of it, (tlie Goran) as .pe slew you on the score of its revelation (i. e. for rejecting it.) 

•dJl^ ^ ^ UUi J ^ 4^^ fS %vidently. 

belongs to a p^rfod long subsequent, when Islam was broken tfo into!' parties ami 
men raught s^aihst each other for their sev’eral ** interpre^tioim” of the Coxan, , Tet 
the verses are referred both by Wdekidi and Bishfimi to a'*period anterior even to the 
conquest of Mecca. ( WdcAfiShV 134, ^ 282|.—£fwMiRt,p. 847.) Ibn Hishftm, how¬ 
ever, seeing probably the clumsiuess of the stmiy, adcU that the poetry should be 
ascribed to another wrty. * 

As another esam^e, the Axabic soholar m^ peruse ^ rhetoric^ contest hNdd 
before Msiiomet between bis feUowein and the embassy of the Bani Tambn. 

p» 418—41P.) The anlloiparions of mdversal eonq,oest appear top jarema^ 
torely developed. Tbps the threat is nsed by TMbit ibn Eels tli«t Hoideini 
**te<ndd ftgldagaiiud dllihe tiforbibUl they Mieved" 41.6.) Thbi im, 
suited to the time when ihe Alabs had begun to fi^t and conquer bieypivi 4rab»a 
These .may hare been speeches mid poems composed afterwards as smtable to 
oecaslons, and l&e the orations pf classical history, attribnied to ^ aotuid 
and place of the event related. , i. .■ 

■ ' • ■ • > , ' • ’ k: 
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only necessary to peruse tbe " Essai” of Caussin de Peroeyal 
to be satisfied witn their authority. 

The verses ascribed to the poets who survwed Majmmet, 
there is every reason to believe the composition of those whose 
names they bear ; but whether composed before the Prophet’s 
deatb,even when they profess to be so,is|n*!bre ditficuU question, 
and their value as historical documents will in some measure 
be regulated by that consideration. Under any circumstances, 
however they cannot but be regarded as of very great value, 
from their being the work of Mahomet’s contemporaries. 
Wherever they bear upon historical events, they are of much 
use, as adding confirmation to the corresponding tl'aditions; 
for whether handed down by .writing, or by memory alone, 
their ‘ poetical form is in some degree a safeguard against 
change or interpolation. As examples fnay be specified, the 
odes of llass^n ibn Th&bit on the ** battle of the Ditch,” 
and on the conquest of Mecca,” and the poem of Kab ibn 
M4iik, descriptive of the oath of fealty taken by the adjutors 
at the second Acaba, 4n which he mentions by name the 
twelve leaders chosen from amongst them by the Prophet.* 
Besides such specific facts, this early poetry is often instructive, 
as exhibiting the s-pint of the first Moslems towards their un¬ 
converted brethren, and |he biting satire and virulent abuse 
employed against the enemies of Islam. 

W e do not, however, know of any fact, the proof of which 
depends upon these poetical remalii^ Although, therefore, they 
are valu^Ie because confirmatory of tradition^ their practical 
hearing upon the biographical elements of the Prophet’s life, 
is not of so much interest as might have been expected. They 
Reserve indeed deep attention, as the earliest literary remains of 
a period which confined the germ of such mighty events; but 
they give us little iwta insight into th-e history or chameter of 
Mahomet While they attest maqy facts we are already 

■ Bahiittnrired B|{ahomet, and wrote 09 hi« death. J66i,) 

HaMto ihn Hftihlt waa an inhabitant of Medina; he was converted during the i^o^ 
jpbelfe hfe<dn>e, and«nrTi||^ him about half a oentnrv; A |^d instance of tbe 
Ineidental manner, in which ids verses corroborate tradition, is uiM; of his elegy on 
whose imise he notices that he received the Frobhet under his {trotcctiou 
when he returned to Mecca from Baldila and Tidf, ^niritea and fdeadlesa. 

A curious anecdote ooeiwa of tiiemode in which HasaiMi's is said to have 

eriyinuted an erroneous trtnliilmi. .In his piece li^n ^ahometw 'ex|>edition to AI 
Oh&ba (or Dsdl darada) ngalost a party of miranders, m'hpealcs of mt hprtemen ^ 
M Mimddf as if he had beenthe chief of this e:tpe<UMon. In msHty, however, 
im Zsid was chie:^ having been #put in the command by Mahomet On hearing ^ 
the pcei^ recited, the latter repaired in great wrath to Bassto, and requhed 
aawn^ fyt the ntisrepresentatton. poet qi^e% tepUed, that hie name, did not 
9m the rhythm, and tfimefore hehad <diose& MikdidV Kefertlndesa, saye Wiolddf,'' 
the verses gave cunreney to <he traditlon ln fevor of the latter. (Ifdiemdi, p, " 
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acquainted with, they reveal none which, without themi we 
should not know. | 

Such, then, are the criteria which, it appears to us, shbuid ho 
applied to Mahometan traj^itioif. It is obvious that the critical 
canon of the traditional collectors can carry no authority with 
us ; that every tradition must be separately subjected to close 
examination, and stand or tall upon its own individual merits ; 
and that ISven after its reception as generally credible, the coni» 
ponent parts are severally liable, according to the internal 
evidence, to suspicion and rejection. The biographer of Maho- 
met, who shall endeavour to treat them thus, while shunning' 
their misdirection, will rStain, as far as appears practicable, the 
elements of truth preserved in them. Whenever the ground is 
common both tp traditioif and the Coran, he will regard the lat¬ 
ter as outweighing all other testimony; but where its sure guid- 
anoh is wanting, he ^will turn with cautious eye to the dazzling, 
but uncertain, light of tradition, and will carefully concentrate 
its fitful gleams of truth, while he exercises continual vigilance 
against the false glare and meteoric Hashes which illuminate 
only to deceive. 

We now proceed to notice briefly the character and merits of 
the £ ably historians opisMahomet, the special materials 
which they aflbrd for his biography, and the manner in which 
these materials are exhibited in their works. 

We havp seen that towards the end of the first Century of 
the Hegira, thCre is ground for believing that Mahometan 
tradition began generally to be recorded. Une of the parties 
known to have been employed in this task was Zohri, who 
died A. H. 124, aged 72.* It has been even stated that he 
composed a work on Mahomet’s life; but, this is uacertain.t 
Be this as it may, there is no doubt that he threw together 
traditions bearfhg on certain portions of the Prophet’s life, 
certainly on that relating to his military expeditions , and it is 
conjectured by Dr. Sprenger, that he is the kource whence 
that uniformity of narrative and coincidencer of expression arose, 
observable in many parts of the biographical works, specially in 
the narratives of ■'his military career. This hypothesis is very 
probable : at all events Zohri was r^one of such sources. He 
lived at the Courts of several princes of the Omeyad ^dynasty, 
and there is hence every reason to believe that his accounte are 
as unbiassed as we may expect to find among MussAmti 

* Vi4o/to II. 583. 

, ^ .J I 'in , . 

t See w iDteresting note in tlie Journal of the AsieUic SoctetUt b; Dr. Sprenaer. on 

subject. (No.Y. of 1B51, page m.) • ^ ^ 't , 
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autl^a. There is no work bj Zoliri extant, but ho is largely 
quoted by Subsequent biographers; and if Dr. Sprenger’s 
hypothesis be correct, their statements of Mahomet’s military 
operations must be in great pai?l; the^re-productio^ji of materials 
composed by him. 

Two other authors are mentioned ^ "having written bio¬ 
graphies of Mahotnet eariy in the second century, namely 
Musa ibn Ockba and Abu Mashab ; but neithCT of their 
works is' extant. The latter is, however, extensively referred 
to by Tabari.* To these may be added, as no longer available, 
the histories.of AbuIshac, whodied A. H. 188, and Madainx, 

' who lived to the beginning of the thiird century. Though the 
latter published many works on Mahomet, not one is known 
now to exist-t 

The earliest biographical writers, whose works are extant 
more or less in their original state,-are:—*1. Ibn Ish^c;'!!. 
Ibn HishAm ; III. WSekidi, and his secretary*; IV, Tabari. 

These wc^ks,though professing, like the traditional collections, 
to be composed only of tradUians ^differ from them in the following 
particulars — First^ the traditional matter is confined to biogm- 
phical subjects, and is arranged in biogra^^iical order, commenc¬ 
ing with anticipatory and genealogical notices; the work gene¬ 
rally advances to the birth of Mahomet, and traces him with 
some degree of method, through every stage of his eventful life. 
To each step, a separate chapter is devoted, and all the 
traditions,"which have any bearing on the special 
thrown together in that chapter, and arranged with more or less 
of intelligible sequence. The principle, however, followed by 
the traditional collectors, is, with some exceptions, observed, 
namely, that each separate tradition must be supported by its 
original authority, and that the chain of witnesses be specified, 
connecting the author with such authority. This induces 
the same motl ey and fragmentary appearance, whi8h distinguishes 
the traditlS^l eoUe^tors. The biographies in fact resemlile Mo¬ 
saics; the several traditions being adjusted and dovetailed, so 
as to form one uniform history. The species of work is more 
like A eolleotion of ** table talk” than a life; more like a compila¬ 
tion than an original composition. 

traditions are sometimes fused together, or broken 
up, and re-formed into a uniform narrative, by adjusting the 
various pieces. This is more particularly the case in desedp- 

" See the note just referred to. < f /^prmger*4 A£oh(mmed, p. 70. 
t !nie Uographioal works are oalled ^ar or Strat or t JUw while the 
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tions of Mahomet’o military life, where the expeditions are 
often detailed in an unbroken narration,>the authorities being 
geneaally thrown together at the beginning.* 

Thirdly, this process at times induces some degree of critical 
collation between the expressions'or purport elf the several tradi¬ 
tions thus brought together. Where the authorities differ, we 
find the biographer ocpasionally expressing his opinion as to 
which is the correct exposition. Verbal differences are also often 
mentioned, and the various readings noted. Such minuteness of 
examination affords satisfactory evidence of the labour un¬ 
grudgingly bestowed by the biographers, in bringing together all 
the authentic traditions, which could possibly illustrate their 
subject, as well as of the ^rupulous care and accuracy with 
which they recorded them. 

The following particulars of the several authors named above, 
it may prove interesting and useful to bring together. 

1. Muuammap ibn Ishac is the earliest biographer, of 
whom any remains, the authorship of which can certainly be 
distinguislied, have reached us. He died in the year of the 
Hegira 151,t or within fifteen years of the overthrow of 
the Omeyad dynasty. His work was, however, published 
under the auspices and influence of the Abbivsside prin¬ 
ces, and w'as in fact coii^gssed for the Caliph A1 Manser, 
the second of thaf; race, j: its accuracy has been impugned ; 
but from the passages which have come down to us,^there does 
not seem ground to believe that he was less careful than other 
traditionists; while the high character generally ascribed to 
him, and the fact that he is uniformly quoted with confidence 
by later authors, leave little doubt that the aspersions ca%t on 
his character had no good foundation, § In Ibn Khallic&n, wo 
find the following testimonies in his favour:— 

** Muhammad ibn Ish4c is held by the majority of the learned 

V 

* Thus recounting a number of separate chains of rehearsers* uam;> 7 ,^'Wnning up hi 
each case to the tune of Mahomet, the traditionist will go on to a uniform narrativo 
framed from tiie whole, and thus prefaced, “ the traditions htim tnese sources are in¬ 
termixed and fused together in the following account” < J 

f Ihn Khallicft.n gives several dates from A. H. 150 to 151; but mentions that given 
in the text as the likeliest. (Slone, vol. IL, jp. 678.) 

{ Vide WeiTe Oeeck. Ckedif, («o/. IL) p. 61. Ibn Cuteiha says, that Ihn Ishftc eame to 
Abn Jafar (MansOir) to Hira, and wrote for him “the book of the eampaigiu" lha 
Khallic&tt relates that “ he put his Magh&zi in writing for the Caliyh's use at Hlira j 
and thus the learned men of KOfa bad the advantage of hearing hun read and explain 
it himself, IL,i». 678.) ^ 

§ The unfavourable testimonies have been carefully collected, (and as it appears to 
ns magnified), by Pr. Sprenger, who brings' the following ohasgea agamst Xfo 
XrfiioJ— 

1. He wot not erttkal. The only proof, however, is the obmpiaint of an author of 
tbp 8th centnry, that he did not always meiijtion the name of the oompanions, to 
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' as a sure authority in the traditions, and none can be igno* 

* rant of the high character borne by his work-— Maghdzi. 

* Whomer wishes to know the early conquests” says Zohr*, “ let 

* him refer to Ibn Ishdc, and Al Bohhari himself cites him in 
‘ his history, * * * Al Shaf said, whoever wishes to obtain 

* a complete acquaintance with the conquests, must borrow his in' 


whom the traditions are traced. But tliis docs not necessarily imply a want of critical 
care, and is sometimes forced upon the author by the narrative style proper to the 
biographer. 

a. tie invented new h-adtiions. In proof, there is adduced, jSrat, a round-about tes¬ 
timony from Ibn Cuteiba, as follows. “ 1 beard Abu H&tim say on the antliority of 
Anmay, that Motamir said:—“ Take no tradition from Ibn Ishlc, he is a great liar 
and, seepnd, that M&lik ibn Anas had an unfavourable opinion of him. But Dr. Spren- 
gfer does not mention that this unfavourable oiilnion was expressly ascribed to jea¬ 
lousy, Ibn Ish^c having boasted that he was “ a doctor fit to cure the infirmities of 
Miuk’s traditions,” on which MAiik enraged called him a DajjOX (antUchrist), and said, 
he would drive him out of the city. {Jbn Khallieda, vol, 11., p, 678.) Not much credit 
is therefore attachable to his opinion. 

S. ffe forged his authorities. This must serious charge is supported by absolutely 
no proof. It rests solely on the following gossiping story, cited by Ibn Cutcuba and 
Ibn KhallicSn (II. 678). " He gave one (or some) of his traditions ou the authority 
of Fiitinia, wife of Hishdm, who when informed of the circumstance, denied Ibn IshAc's 
statement, saying. Did he then go and visit my wife?". There is really not a farther 
tittle of evidence against him. 

4. On the above account, he was not retied on by early authors. But this is sorely 
opposed to fact, as is evident from the statements in the text. Three authors are 
mentioned by Sprenger as not relying on him. Bokhari, Muslim, and Wdekidi. As 
regrards the latter, we think Dr. Sprenger mistaken, as W4ckidi does quote him in 
nnoieroua places, and not simply, as affirmed, on genea1og^cal,fsubjeot8. As to Bokbil- 
ri, Sprenger sjtould have quoteo the ful) authority, which is as follows:—“ Though Al 
Bokhari did neft quote him (in bis Sahm), he nevertheless held him for a trustworthy 
traditionist.” CIbn Kkallican,vol. 678.) Again, “ And Ai BokhAri himself cites 
him in his history.” (Id., P.677.J This IB exactly the mode in which we should have ex¬ 
pected a collector of ort|:3nal tra«litioua to treat a biographical writer. As to MAlik, 
the passage in Ibn KhallicAn runs thus “ And if Muslim ibn aJ Hajjaj cited only one 
of his tMitions, it was on account of the attack, wliich Malik ibn Anas had directed 
against him ” (vide the absurd story related above). (Ibid.) It must be remembereil 
that the labours of BokliArl, Muslim, &c., lay in anotlier direction from those of our 
author, who was an historical compiler, they ngaun were recorders of original tradi¬ 
tions, and would naturally seek for them at first liand, independently of such an 
author. And we see that Bokhari did quote him, when he came to write a history. 

Now these are positively all the proofs or presumptions of evidence brought by 
Dr. Siweng er ^ in. snoDort of his charges : they appeal* to us quite inadequate, and 
are at anynrate far more than coautcr-balanoed by the almost univefsal reception 
the statements of lEin IshAc have met with in the Moslem world, since his own time 
to the ,present. Had he “ invented new traditions,” (jir “ forged authorities," this 
would not have been the case. 

We do not understand Dr. Sprenger, when be calls liira "the father of Mohammedan 
mythology” and states that thf Mahometans discerned his attempt to "shape the 
biography Of their Prophet, according to the notions of the Christians.”—Seeing that 
his doctrine and system seem to be generally of the same type exactly as those 
of the other traditionists and biographers, who are said by Dr. Sprenger himself 
to be independent of our auUior. . 

The conclusion of the learned doctor 1* as follows : —" His object is to edi^ and 
amuse,ids readers, and to this object he sacrifiees not mly truth, but in some instances 
even common sense” (p. 69.) Common sense is no very usnal attribute of any of the 
traditiottistB or biographers, and Ihn IshAc aeems to ha^ brought into play as great 
a share as his neijpiboims. As to " the sacrifice of truth," we do not believe tlwt 
«nw deliberately made, aijy more than in hundreds of the lying legends recounted 
by the " honest” Wftekidi. Jew 
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‘ formation from Ibn Ishdc. • • ♦ Safyan ibn Oyaina declared 

* that he never met any one who cast suspicions on Ibn Ish&c’s 

* recijtals, and Shoba ibn al Hajjaj was heard to say, 3mhammad 
ibn Ishdc is the Commander of the Faithfuls, meaning that he held 

* that rank as a traditionist. * ^ Al SSji ine!itions that Zohri’s 
‘ pupils had recourse'to Muhammad ibn Ishao, whenever they 

* hud doubts respecting the exacttiess of any of the traditions 

* delivered by their master: such was the confidence they 
‘ placed in his excellent memory. * * It is stated that Yahya 

* ibn M4in, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, and Yahya Sdid al Katt4n 
‘ considered Muhammad ibn Ishdc as a trustworthy authority, 

* and quoted his traditions in proof of their legal doctrines.*** 

* It was from Ibn Ishac’s worlcs that Ibn Hisliam extracted the 

* materials of his biography of the Prophet, and every person, 
‘ who has treated this subject, has been obliged to take Ibn 
^ Ishac for his authority and guide.” {Iba KhaUicdny by Slane, 
vol. ILi pp. 677-678.) 

These testimonies appear to us conclusive of Ibn Ishdc’s au¬ 
thority among the Moslems, and of his general respectability 
as a writer; and we :dnd in effect, that his statements have 
been embodied in the biographies of all subsequent writers of 
the Life of Mahomet, excepting that of Wdekidi, who in com- 

f arisen quotes sparingly from him ;^,and that the two works of 
bn Ishdc and Wdekidi form the grand staple out of which the 
majority of authentic narratives of the Prophet’s actions have 
been framed. 

II. Ibn HishaM; who died A. H. 213 (or according to others 
A. H. 218,) took the histories of Ibn Ishdc as the basis of his 
biography of Malmmet Copies of this work arc extant in its 
original form, and have been made use of by European histo-*' 
rians. The following extract from Ibn Khallicdn. will place 
before the reader all that it is necessary to know regarding this 
author:— 

” Ahu Muhammadt Ahd al Malik, Ibn Hishdni, the Jmthor of 
* the Sirat al Rasul, or History of the Prophet, iS spoken of in 
* these terms by Abu’l-Casim-al-Suhaili, in his work entitled 
* Al liaud al Unuf, which is a commentary on the Sirat: * He 
* was celebrated for his learning, and possessed superior infor- 
* mation in genealogy and grammar: his native place was old 
‘ 'Cairo, but his family were at Basra. He composed a genen- 
* logical work olt the tribe of Himyar and its princes; and I 
* have been told that he wrote another work, in which he ex- 
‘ plained the obscure .passages of poetry cited in f^lbn ishde-s) 
‘ biography of the Prophet. His death occurre^^ at old. C$lro: 
* A. H. 213 (A. D* 828-9.) -This Ibn Hishdni is the petepR 
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^ who extracted and drew up the * History of the Prophet* 

* from ^n Ish&e*s work, entitled Ai Maghdgi tea al Siar The 

* Wars ^nd Life of Mahomet:’) Al-Suhaili explainf^d its 
‘ difficulties in a commentary, and it is now found in the hands 

* of the {>ublic under the title of Sirat ihn Bubdin^ t. e. 

* ‘ The Biography of Mahomet, by Ibn {Slane^strans^ 

lotion, ml, II., p. 128.) , ,, 

There is reason to suspect that Ibn Hishim was not so 
honest as his great authority, Ibn Ish^c.* One instance, at 
least, throws suspicion upon him as a witness not inclined to 
tell the whole truth. We find in Tabari a quotation from 
Ibn 1^40, narrating the temporary lapse towards idolatry, of 
which Mahomet is supposed to have been guilty at Mecca: 
the story is also given from original sources by Wackidi, But 
no notice whatever of the fact appears in Ibn Hish4m*8 edi¬ 
tion of Ibn IshS.c.’’^ That he was capable of studiously omitting 
all reference to so important a narrative, because he fancied it 
to be not creditable to his Prophet, cannot but lessen our 
confidence in his book. However, it is evident from a compa¬ 
rison of his text with the quotations taken by Tabari, also from 
Ibn ishfic, and which generally tally word for word, that what¬ 
ever he did excerpt from his author, was faithfully and accu¬ 
rately copied.f 

The arrangement and composition of Ibn Hishtlm are good, 
if not elaborate. The traditions are well thrown together, and 
the narrative proceeds with much of the regularity of a good 
biography. Prom the frequent fusion of traditions, the disad¬ 
vantage however results, that it is sometimes difficult to single 
out the separate traditious, and to judge of them on their indi¬ 
vidual merits. 

An abridgment of Ibn Hish^m’s work was made at Damas¬ 
cus A. H. 707 (A. D. 1307,) by Ahmad ibn Ibrahim. A 
beautiful manuscript, in the hand~wrUmg of the ahh/reviator 
himself, I? in the possession of Muhammad Sadr-ood-Deen, 
tbe principal- luddcr ameett of Delhi. It is the copy which 
has been used by Dr. Sprenger,:j; an^ the same to which 


V See the notice on this flobject bj J>r. %trenger, in the Journal, No^CClCll.,. 

p. 130, and. also the details of a previous i>ote under the head II. L. 


+ Dr. Spreofger writ<Ks of Ibn Hishikni: —“ Unfortunately the additions of Dm 
Htoh&m are oven 1^ criticat than the text of Ibn IsH^o.” He adds that he was a 
pQpUof Batcay, of whpm he ^veg<Diis aoeount by Satna&nyfSl* that, hg made awft)l 
munders, save free scope to his ima/pnation, and that his accounts cannot be eonsi- 
&MVdconciuslve unless they are condimEiedbyOjl^irs.*' ofMohetmim»d,p. The 
jjnalificatioiris, we fear, anplioawe, wtthoat exception, to aU the ttadttional Ido- 
IhiS^rs. But, as we have said in the text^ wherever Ibn Hish&m guoter Ibn Ismic, 
Jn appears to do sd'with literal oorre^ess. 

t' Vide jSfpret^er’s Jfohoaimed, p. 70, pote 2, 
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reference has occasionally been made tbroushout this article. 
A manuscript of the abridged work is in the library of the 
Asiatic Society in Calcutta. 

111. Waokidi, — or as his full name runs^ Abi£ Abdalktli 
Muhammad ibn Omar*al Wdchidi ,—was born at Medina about 
the year of the Hegira 129 or 130, and died A, H. 207.* 
He therefore studied and wrote exclusively un|||er the Abas- 
sides. He enjoyed their patronage, and passed a part of his life 
at their court, having in his later days been appointed Gazi 
of the eastern quarter of Baghdad. It is accordingly to be 
remarked, that the influence of these princes bore strongly and 
uniformly upon him. His traditional researches were very 
great, and his works voluminou8.t 

A1 WS.ckidi was a man eminent for learning, and the 
author of some well-known works on the conquests of the 
Moslems, and other subjects. His Kitab al Htdda, a work of 
no inferior merit, contains an account of the apostasy of the 
Arabs on the death of the Prophet, and of the wars between 
his followers and Tuleiha al Aswad and Museilama, the false 
prophet. J * * * His Secretary, Muhammad ibn Saad, and a 
number of other distinguished men, delivered traditional in¬ 
formation on his authority. * * * The traditions received 
from him are considered of feeble authority, and doubts have 
been expressed on the subject of hiS veracity.” (Ihn Khalli~ 
cdUf by Slane, voL III., p. 63.^ 

Notwithstanding the fertility of his pen, no work of his, in 
its original form, appears to have been preserved to us. 

His secretary, however, Muhammad ibn Saad^ profited 
by his labours, and through him we enjoy some of their results.. 
The secretary is thus described by Ibn Khaliicdn;— 

“ Abu Abdallah Muhammad ihn Saad ibn Mani was a man 
of the highest talents, merit and eminence. He lived for some 
time with Al W4okidi in the character of a secreisary, and 
for this reason became known by the appellation Katib al 
Wdalddi. He composed an excellent work in fifteen volumes on 
the different classes ( Tabacdt) of Mahomet's companions and 
the TdMes: it contains also a history of the balipns, brou^t 
down to his own time. He left also a smaller * Tabacdt' His 
character as a veracious and trustworthy historian is univet* 

* ibn Cuteiba. Ibn Khallic&n alsot gives this date, as the tme one, bat mentiona 
that some say, A. H. 20^ others 209/ (Slane, vol. IJJ, p, 60.) 

t Sprmger^s Mahammedtp. 70, note B. " He left at his 600 boxes of books, 
earn of wuoh was a load forAwo men. The boxes made 120 camel loads,*' 

V The tttles of several oUier works by waol^di are quoted by Dr. Sprenger, (JTif., ’ 
1, note 1.) 

L 
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' Bally admitted. It is aaB that the complete collection of A1 

* Wfickidi’a works remained in the possession of four p^sons, 

* the first of whom was his secretary, J^hammad ibn Saad. 

‘ This distinguished writer displayed great acquirements in 
‘ the sciences, the traditions, and traditional literature; most of 
‘ his books treat of the Traditions and Law. The Khatib 
' Abu Baer, author of the history of Baghdad, speaks of him 

* in these terms:—^ We consider Muhammad ibn Saad as 

* a man of unimpeached integrity, and the traditions which " 

* he delivered are a proof of his veracity, for in the greater 

‘ part of the Information handed down by higa, we find him 
‘ discussing it passage by passage.’ At the age of sixty-two, he 
‘ died at Baghdad, A H. 230 (A, D. 844,)* and was interred 
‘ in the cemetery outside the Damascus gate al ShdmJJ* 

(Slune^s tTauslutiQUi vol. III., pp. 66, 67.^ 

In the fifteen volumes noticed in this extract, the secretary 
Is suppted to have embodied all the researches of his master, 
Al W4ckidi, together with the fruits of his own independent 
labour. The first volume has, happily for the interests of 
literature and of truth, been preserved to us in an undoubtedly 
genuine form. It contains the Strut or “ Biography of 
Mahomet,” with detailed accounts of the early learned men of 
Medina, and of the whole of the companions of the Prophet, 
who were present at Badr. For this invaluable volume, 
we are indebted to the indefatigable research of Dr. 
Sprenger, who discovered it in a library belonging to 
Mozuffer Husain Khan at Cawnpore. The manuscript, which 
is the only known copy extant, trahscribed in a distinct but 
ancient character, was executed at Damascus, A. H, 718 
(A, D. 1318,) by a scholar named Al Hakkari, who repeatedly 
traces up from the pupil to the master (by whom it was suc- 
■ cessively taught, or by whom copied,) the guarantee of the 
autheutkity of the volume, till the chain reaches up to Muham¬ 
mad ibn Saad,^ the secretary, bimself.t 
The title of the work, though pasted oyer, can, by a little care, 

* In Slant's original tJhie date is giren as A. II. 308 (A. D. 818), but this is shown 
to bo a mbtafce by Dr. Sprong^or. {tbidkm, note 2.) 

t He not only does this in some places through a double chain of authorities, 
but iu the maighi be transcribes the^guent notes of his immediate master, Abu 
Mtdiaminad Dzumiati, written in the margin of the original MS. from which he copied, 
and which recorded how far Ite had I’eachcd in his daily readings in the year A. H. 
d 47 (A. D. 1219.) Eaoh of these notes again contains the string of authorities up 
, tO'the secret^. The fTeguent memoranda of careful collation wtUi the ori^naJ, 
gi'riMncat eohndenoe as to the (mre wiUi which this copy was transcribed, and it is 
.in offiect remarkably accurate. It contains 800-leaves o» 6O0 pagcB. It ts numbered 
by the leaves, atid m guotiugit, we have kept to the same man, thus the Ith.phge 
is gnoted as p. 2i. ^ ^ , *• » 
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be decyphered as follows :•» U^ij) V Jy 

lAa ly ) 1^ I ^ 1 Jw U»^ I ^ U 1 t„Ji^ \S 

The expression, Al K4tib al "VV^cliidi, might lead to the sup- 
'position that the wniter was WIckidi himself-; but all the evi¬ 
dence, internal as well as external, points to the secretary, iCatib 
al W&ckidit as the author. The work is generally quoted 
(probably for brevity’s sake) as that of ,W4okidi,” 

This treatise is cotn^sed almost entirely, (if we except the 
narrative portions of the military expeditions,) of detached 
traditions, arranged in chapters according to the subject, and in 
tolerably good lihronological order. The chain of authority is 
generally traced in detail to the fountain-head for each separate 
tradition ; and so carefully is every fragment of a tradition 
bearings on each subject treasured up, and gathered together, 
that we often meet with a succession of perhaps a dozen tradi¬ 
tions reiterated one after another, though, pewmps, couched in 
the same or nearly the same expressions. We likewise meet 
continually with the most contradictory authorities placed side ' 
by side, the author sometimes giving his opinion as to their rela¬ 
tive credibility. 

Wdekidi is said to have been a follower of the Alyite seetjf 
and he probably did really yield to the prevailing influence 
of the day, which exalted the Prophet’s son-in-law, and the 
progenitors of the Abbasside race. But there is not the slight¬ 
est ground for doubting that his authority is equal, if not 
superior, to that of any other historian of his timc.| Of the 
work compiled by his secretary, at all events. Dr. Sprenger 
has well vindicated the authority and faithfulness. There 
* is no trace,” says he, “ of a sacrifice of truth to design, Or 
‘ of pious fraud, in his work. It contains few miracles; and 
*. even those which are recorded in it, admit of an easy expla- 

nation.” This praise is, perhaps, more than is due, but we 
do not hesitate to designate the book as th§ product of an 

• Besides, no jfreat dependence can be placed on the titlc-pa^e, which may hare 
been subsequently added. (See Sprer^er,p, 7J, note 3.) 

f Some of the traditions given by Wdekidi are evidently such as no extreme 
Alyite would have admitted into his book. Take for example the conversation 
between All and Abbiis, in which the former, when urged by the latter to repair to 
the dying Prophet and enquire who was to be caliph, declined, “ fearing lest Ma¬ 
homet should name another, and then his chance of the caliphate would be gpne 
for ever.” (WdcAid*,/». 150i,) Such an idea would not be tolerated by an extreme 
Sheelte. 

J The aspersions oont^ned in the Kanz al JawAhir are completely refhted by Dr. 
Sprenger, p. 71, note 4. The careflilly coUected tauditiona of Al WAckidi must not* 
be confoniided with the romances of the eighth century, Vhich bear the same name, 
and are describeii with more praise than thw deserve by Gibbon in a no^e (x.)' to the 
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honest endeavour to bring together the most credible authori¬ 
ties current at the end of the second oenturyj and ther^y to 
depict the life of Mahomet with as ih%oh truth as possible. 
It is marked by at least as great sincerity as we may expect 
to find in any Mahometan author. But>Dr. Sprei^er’s aami^ 
ration carries him beyond the reality, when he affirms that 
the miracles it contains are few in number and easy of expla¬ 
nation. They are, on the contrary, nearly, if not quite, as 
numerous as those we find in Ibn Hishatn. It is very evident 
that the criticism of Wackidi and his secretary extended little, 
if at all, beyond that of their contemporari^. They were 
mere compilers of current traditions, &c.; and ^ere these were 
attested by reputable names, they were received, however fa¬ 
bulous or extravagant, with a blind and implicit credulity. 

IV. Tabari, or Abu Jafar ibn Jarir al Tabari, fi^rished 
in the latter part of the third century of the Moslem era. The 
following account of him is extracted from Ibn Khallicdn:— 

** Al Tabari was an Imam of the highest authoritg) in 

* many various branches of knowledge, such as Coranic inter- 
' pretation, traditions, jurisprudence, history, &c. He com- 

* posed some fine works on various subjects, and these produc- 

* tions are a testimony of his extensive information and great 

* abilities. He was one of the Mujiahid Imams, as he (judged 

* for himself and) adopted the opinions of no particular doc- 

* tor. * * ♦ He is held to merit the highest confidence as a 

* transmitter of traditional information, and his history is the 

* most authentic and the most exact of any. * * • He was born 

* A. H. 224 (A. D. 838-9) at Amul in Tabarestan,and he died 
‘ at Baghdad A. H. 310 (A D. 923). He was buried the 
‘ next day in (the court of) his own house. I saw in the 
‘. Lesser il^rafa cemetery, at the foot of Mount Mokattam, near 
‘ Old Cairo, a tomb which is often visited, and at the head of 
‘ which is a stone bearing this inscription— This is the tomb of 

* Ibn Jarir al Tabari. The public imagine it to belong to the 
‘ author of the history; but this opinion is erroneous, the fact 

* being that he was burled at Baghdad.” {Slane's translation, 

‘ vol. iL,pp. 597-8). 

Tabari, ?vho is happily styled by Gibbon, “ the Livy of tlie 
Arabians,”* composed annals, not only of Mahomet’s life, but of 
the progress of Islam. Portions of the Arabic version of the lat¬ 
ter have long been known, and a part has been published with 
Latin translation by Kosegarten, so long ago as 1831. Unfor- 
• innately the earliest volume relating to Mahomet, hitherto dio- 

• Gibboa’s Dtdim and Fall, ch. hi., xwte L 
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covered, commenced with the Prophet’s death. Even at so late 
a pe^od as the publication of his Life of Mohammed, Dr. 3pren* 
ger writes of this author:— j 

** At present, however, the portion of his annals,^which con- 
‘ tains the history of the origin of the Islam, is available 

* only in the Persian translation, which cannot be fully* relied 
‘ upon.” {Page 72.) 

Again is the literary world indebted to the learned Doctor, 
who shortly after the above was written, having been deputed 
the enlightened policy Of the Indian Government to 
examine the native libraries of Lucknow, succeeded in ferret¬ 
ing out, from the midst of musty and neglected heaps of old 
manuscripts, a copy, in its original language, of a book^which 
throws much valuable light upon the' biography of Mahomet. 
The volume commences with his birth, but terminates, though 
not abruptly, with the siege of Medina, that is, five years 
before the Frophet’s death. The remainder of the work is in 
all probability extant in India, and may yet reward the search 
of some future collector of manuscripts. We shall give Doctor 
Sprenger’s account of his discovery in his own words 

** One of the most important books, which it was my good 

* luck to find during my late mission to Lucknow, is the 
' fourth volume of the history of Tabari f who died in A. H. 
‘ 310,) of which I believe no other copy is known to exist. In 
*' the collection of Colonel Taylor is the 3rd volume, and in the 

* Public Library at Berlin are the 5th, (which has been print- 

* edJ 10th, 11th, and 12th volumes. 

*'It is a volume in a small quarto of 451 pages, fifteen lines 
^ in a page. Ten pages are wanting. The writing is ancient 

* and bold, and though not without errors, generally very cor- 
‘ rect. I should say, from the appearance, the copy is five 
‘ hundred years old. 

“ The intrinsic merits of the work are not so great«as might 

* be expected. Two-thirds of the book consist 5f extracts from 

* Ibn Ishac and Wackidi, and only one-third or thereabouts 

* contains original traditions. Some of these are very valua- 
‘ blc, inasmuch as they contain information not to be found any 

* where else.” {Notice of the 4kth vol, of Tabari, Asiatic Jour¬ 
nal, No, CCXTL, p, 108.) 

The discovery of the original Tabari is, after that of 
W&ckidi, the most important event regarding the biography of 
Mahomet, which has occurred for many years. It has a mark¬ 
ed bearing on the sufficiency and completeness of our other 
ea^ authorities, Ibn Hish4m and Wackidi. 

Th^ estimate given by Dr. Sprenger, not an exaggerated 
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^one, tbat two^thlrds of Tabari's biograpl^ are composed of 
literal extracts, formally quoted from Iba ish&c and W^ckidi, 
proves not only the opinion in which they were held as 
trustworthy and acknowledged authorities; but likewise that 
they were ihe standard vsriters on the suh^eet up to at least the 
close of the third century. The remaining materials of Tabari 
are derived from a variety of sources, which, as Dr. Spren- 
tfAr hz’:z z "wwullc. iuvcicQ^L, ueuausB acoessiDie m 

no other quarter. Yet no one of these sources would give 
the idea of being a complete and authoritative biography, 
nor do any of them bring to light new and important features 
in Mahomet^s life. They are often valuable as supplementary to 
the accounts we already possess from Ibn Hisli^m and Wdokidi, 
and confirmatory of them,* but they are likewise often sympto* 
matio of the growth of a less honest and scrupulous selection 
than that of the earlier collector&t Now as Tabari was an 
intelligent and diligent historian, and neglected no respectable 
sources within his reach, it appears to follow as a reasonable 
conclusion, that besides the worlw we already hold, there were 
in Tabari’s time none others of essential importance relating to 
the biography of Mahomet. Had any existed, they must have 
been withm Kis reach, and if within his reach, he would un¬ 
questionably have made anqtle use of them in his annals. 

To the three biographies by Ibn Hisham, by WaCKiDr, 
and by Tabari, the judicious historian of Mahomet will, as his 
orignal authorities, confine himself. He will also receive with 
reject, and subject to his critical apparatus, any tmditions in 
the genera! collections of the earlier traditionists—as Bokh4ri, 
Muslim, Tirmidzi, which may chance to bear upon his subject; 
but he will reject as evidence all later authors, and be will not 


* One of thefle miHccIlaneons sources is remarkable Abd al Mftlik, who was caliph 
from A. U. 66 to A. H. 96, wa.«t addicted to traditional sabiects, and Ix'ing curious to 
,«i!^tJOrtaSu ^dHreral points of Mtdxomet’s biography, consulted Orwah ibn id Zobeir 
for information We have thus extracts from letters written by Orwah in reply to 
tho c^iph’s questions, and in particular one long and detailed account of the hatUe 
of Badr (pp. 247—2.51.1 Orwah’s letters are also quoted, but briefly, by Ibn HishAiu, 
(%. p. 3^.) He was oom A.H. 20, and was therefore acquainted witlt several of the 
compaaitnis of Mahomet, on whose authority he relates traditions. He was also the 
nnis|w of Yohrl, of whom we have spoken above. 

f This especially displays itself in the insertion of many unfonndod stories of an 
ciwi^ly ultra-Alylte-t origin. Thus in Uie account of Ohod, Otlmiin (afterwards 
calTpK and of fhe Omeyad family), is made to run aw.iy, with a compimy of others, 
from the held of battie, and not stop till he ha^l ascended a hill close to Medina: there 
he said to have remmned concealed for three days, and then to have returned to 
Mahomet, who accosted him thus—Ah, Othmdn, you went away and remained a long 
Ufifd tliere!” (p. 380.) This is evidently art anti-Omeyad fiction, to which tljere is no 
■ IgiBdon in Wgckidl or Ihn Ili$b4in. All the cambatonts'of X)hoa want forth the 
rilfep towar«te llamra al Asad, hi a bravado pursuit after their conquerors, wlio bad 
■^tired iwniediatehr after the battle. It is not possible that Otbmftn could have been 
, 'then in Ua preternW luding place. , ' 
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permit to their eo called traditions any historical weight 
whatever. 

It is very evidentj that in the absence of any history or 
collection of traditions, compiled befer^ tlfe accession of the 
Abbassides, the works above specified present's with all the 
credible information regarding the Arabian Prophet, mankind 
are ever likely to obtain. It is clear that the biographical, 
writers allm^d to sought with zeal and assiduity for all traaitions 
which could illustrate their subject. They were contemporary 
with those tradition-gatherers, who, as we have seen, compassed) 
land and sea in the enthusiastic search after any trace of Maho¬ 
met, yet lingering in the memories or family archives of his fol¬ 
lowers. Whatever authentic information really existed, must 
already have become public and available. It cannot be ima¬ 
gined, that in the unwearied search of the second century, any 
respectable tradition could have escaped the collectors, or, sup¬ 
posing this possible, that it could have survived in an unrecorded 
shape. Every day diminished the chance of any stray tradition 
still fioating upon the swift and troubled current of time. 
Later historians can add no true information to what these 
authors have given us ; but they may, and they very often do, 
add much fiilse matter, gathered from tlie spurious tradi¬ 
tions and fabricated stories of later days. After the era of our 
three biographers, the sources 'of fresh authority become 
extinct. 

Dr Sprenger’s verdict is therefore just and sound:—‘*To 

* consider late historians like Abdlfed^ as authorities, and to 

* suppose that an account gains in certainty, because it is inen- 
‘ tioned by several of them, is highly uncritical; and if such a 

* mistake is committed by an orientalist, we must accuse him of 

* culpable ignorance in the history of Arabic literature.” 
of Mohammed, p. 73.^ 

Our early authors were, besides, in an incomparably better 
position than men in later days, for judging of the character 
and authenticity of each tradition. However blind their re¬ 
ception of the supposed authorities, that lay far back close to 
the fountain-head, they must hate had the ability, as we are , 
sure they had the wish, to test the credit and honesty of the 
tradition-mongers of their own age, and of that immediately pre¬ 
ceding. An intimate acquaintance with their character and cir¬ 
cumstances would often afford them grounds for distinguielung 
the recently ^brioated or mistaken narratives from ancient ana 
bondfjde tiacUtion; and for rejecting many infirm and worthless 
tt^tions, which later historians, with that indiscriminate aj^ 
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Moslem credulity, have greedily 

We have thus, as was proposed, endeavoured to give a sfeetch 

avuileble for the biography of Mahomet. 
We the Coran, and have admitted its autiiority 

pofttemporary ^record. We have enquired 
mfo the or^m and history of Mahometan tradition generally, and 
^wially into those of the biographical compilationi; we have 
aoknow^ged that they contain the elements of truth, and 

"^*n*l* some canons, by which the legend 

. ^ fiction mingled with that truth, may be elimihated from 
jv,^ thus laid down, if followed with sasracitv 

l^rsevetonoe, and impartiality, will, we feel persuaded, enable 
to wnve at a fair approximation to historical fact. 
;Many Qordian knots regarding the character of the Prophet of 

Arabia will remain unsolved, many paradoxes will still vainlv 

SL^lif/^in *^d baffle explanation ; but the ground-work o^ 
^s hfe wiU be laid down with certainty, and the chief features 

and d^nnnn!^^ Career will be developed with accuracy 
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Art^ II.—1. Satires, Songs, Jokes, ^c. of Ram Kisto Chatter- 
jga. Various scattered MSS. ^ ? 


2. George Selwyn aiid his cotemporaries, koith memoirs and notes, 
by John Heneage Jesse. 4 vjols,, Bvo, Jondon. ^,843-44. 


Wb believe that we eball do a not unacceptable service to our 
readers, by bringing before them, in connection with a brief ac> 
count of a man, wno was,, in his day, not a little remarkable^ 
some phases of native life and character, of which the great ma-^ 
jority of them have had no opportunity of obtaining a viaw, li^ 
of whose existence they have no suspicion. The Kind of man 
with whom we have to deal is indicated at once by our placing 
the name of George Selwyn alongside of that of our hero. 
And, fndeed, the resemblance between Selwyn and Bam Kisto, 
both in their character and position, is not a little remarkable. 
Both witty and humorous, both good-natured and popular; 
—notwithstanding their poverty, they secured for themselves a 
footing in the most exclusive society of their respective coun* 
tries. Mingling freely with this society, they both kept them¬ 
selves remarkably free from actual participation of the vices 
that disfigured it, and while it is not to be supposed that the one 
or the other could have very acute .moral perceptions, or any 
strong feeling of the evil of those vices that impregnated the 
very atmosphere that they voluntarily breathed,. it is at least 
something to know, that personally they did not practise those 
vices, on which, as committed by their patrons, they look¬ 
ed with no unfavouring eye. 

But still more remarkable than the general agreement of 
the characters of these two men is the singular-resemblance 
that subsisted between their tastes and oddities. 

One of the most curious traits in Selwyn’s character, his 
extraordinary and depraved love of criminal trials and execu¬ 
tions, formed an equally curious feature in the character of 
Bam Kisto Chattcrjya. Solwyn's friends made it a point to send 
him early intimation *^of all crimes, criminals, trials, and execu¬ 
tions,*^ which came under their knowledge, and Selwyn loved 
nothing so weir as to gulp their exaggerated and monstrous 
“ anecdotes.” ** I despatched a courier to White’s for George, 

* who, you know, loves nothing upon earth so well as a Orimh^ 

* except the execution of him,” wrote when Ms house 

in Arlington Street was broken open.. “It happened very 

^ luekily that the drawqrj who received my message, had very * 
f lately been robbed himself, and has the wonnd fresh in 
bis memory. He stalked n^ into the club-room, stopped 

* sborti Sind with a hollow trembling voice stud, *Mr, Silwyn, 
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* Mr. Walpole’s compUiuents* and he’s got a house-breaker 

* for you.’” “The next time Mr. Selwyn calls” saidFox, 
the first Lord Holland, as he lay mevously sick, “ show 
^ him up. If 1 am alive, I shall be delighted to see him, and if 

* I am dead, he will be glad to see me.” do not know how 
many execi:ilions Selwyn saw, but he must have seen many. 
Bam Kisto Chattexjya was a constant visitor at the magistrate’s 
cutchenr in Mr. Bedfairn’s time, in those days, when, accord- 
ing to Mr, Bla<^uiere, dacoits were executed by the hundred, and 
when Bo^b Biasiimbhur and Pittumber were the terror of the 
districts adjacent to Calcutta. Bam Kisto’s curiosity once even 
led hiih'to Supreme Court, a wearisome journey of many 
miles from Santipur. It was at the trial of three cadets of 
Baraset, for arson. We forget who the judge was, but we 
fancy it was Sir J^enry Bussell. The hall was densely 
crowded by native gentlemen, and civil and military ofEcers, 
and barristers and attorneys, all interested, though by a variety 
of motives, in the fate of the culprits, who belonged to a body 
infamous tkrough the land, many of them having oeen known to 
chase children with grey-hounds before dinner by way of amuse¬ 
ment, and to dash cocoa-nuts on “ nigger heads” to test their 
relative stubbornness and strength. Bam Kisto Chatteijya 
.managed to lay hold of the jury rails, and raise his little head 

a moment above the crowd. The judge’s red face and wig, 
f^ they wore wigs in those days—the accused in their uniforms 
ip the aock—ithe demure cryer in his black gown—the briefs— 
the blue bags—the table covered with green Wize, all floated for 
one instant nefore his vision. “ Did you see the young man 

* before the £re ?” asked the judge of a witness* The crowd 
pressed round Bam Kisto, and hustled him from his elevated 
positipp, and he heard no more. He came out in a fit of per¬ 
spiration, and vowed by all his three millions of gods, that 
ne would never enter that awful tribunal of justice again, for it 
gave scanty welcome to spectators. ** Did you saw the young 

* man before the fire”—was his report of his reminiscence of 
tiie^Supremp Court to the end of ms life. 

There was a simUarity even, in the very manner in which Bam 
Khltjo and Selwyn uBered their jokes. Thev'fturned up their 
eyes with a demure and grave expression, which gave ad<fitiont4 
^ngency and poini to the lai^hable things they uttered. 
One expected little from their senous faces, and was the more 
Staifded and pleased on* that account. It was a little theatrical 
^k, which Doth had learnt to practise to perfection. If ah 
®olecan and drowsy fellChr says something very 
^ty, the ef^ct IS electrical^ much more powerful, mdeeC 
tpe same thing would he> if iitte^ by a maii,4fot gtlnc 
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oondtantlj and is boisterous. A man tbat would be a Merry 
Andrew should^ of all things^ endeavour to avoid looking wbat 
he would be. No man understood these things better than 
Selwyn and Chatteijya. ' ' * 

We might easily •push the comparison further. It would 
not be difficult to point. out other points of coinci¬ 
dence in the characters of George Selwyn and Bam Kisto 
Chatterjya. We imagine^ however, many of our readers 
would prefer a short sketch of the latter’s life to any parallel, 
however good, that we could draw. Every body knows when 
George Selwyn lived, and how he lived, but we fear every 
body does not know as much of his"riyal. There are not many, 
even amongst Englishmen who have long lived in the country, 
and are familiar with the language and the habits of its people, 
who could tell much about htm. And as for those who 
never came to India, we doubt if any ever heard his name. 

Ham Kisto Chatteijya was born at Santipur, in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. The^ exact year of his birth is n<^ 
known. There are differences on the point among those who 
knew him best, and we do not feel competent to give an 
authoritative opinion upon it. He» was the only child in the 
family of his father, Nursing Chatterjya, a man renowned for 
his strength, wisdom, and piety, and intimate with many of 
the richest men in Bengal. As a Kulin Brahman, of the 
Nykushu order, Nursing Chatterjya was not without that 
pride of descent, which characterizes the aristocracy of every 
country. He never received gifts or money from the hands of 
Sudras, however wealthy, and he never condescended to eat 
at the houses of the lower castes. Though not very deeply, 
versed in religious lore, he had studied the Bhaatras, and ma<]m 
up for all deficiencies by the quickness of his apprehension, 
the suavity of his manner, and the eloquence of his. language.. 
It was quite a charm to hear him spei^. Tlierc wasun fresh¬ 
ness in all he said, that showed he said what he felt and 
thought at heart. He had travelled in many lands, and he 
liked to speak of his travels^ He loved Ham Kisto as all fathers 
love an only child, and would have utterly spoiled him, but for 
the more judtdons management bis mother, and Bam Kisto’a 
own natural sharpness. In civilized countries, it is a commof^ 
thing to hear of children, whose minds have been formed by 
their mothers. Sir W. Jones and Lord Brougham, hat Eng¬ 
land I Curran, in Ireland; Schiller, Goethe, and Spiegel, m 
Germany; Victor Hugo, in France—all owed tiieir intellectuat 
greatness to the gentler j^rent, and it would not be dtffioidt, 
wHb a little resmircb, to point out other instances. In India, 
where Wbmen are not educated, mothers exercise little 
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influence for good in the formation of their children’s minds. 
Bam Kisto Cl^tterjya’s case appears an isolated exception. We 
can hardly call to mind another to match it* As a child,"Bam 
Kisto ^as eminently^heautiful. His complexion was fair, and 
his features delicately chiselled. The small-pox, which, in after 
life, disfigured his face, had not committed its ravages when he 
was sent to the village patshalla to learn the rudiments of 
the Bengali language. The neighbours, nay even strangers, 
blessed his pretty face, as the little fellow, with large brilliant 
eyes, and curling black hair, bounded to, or from school, with 
his little satchel under his arm. Heigh Hunt relates, that one 
of his school-fellows was so handsome, that old apple-women, 
whom'he used rudely to push in the eager excitement of running 
through the streets, exclaimed, “ Where are you driving to, you 
great, hulking, good-for-nothing?”—and invariably concluded 
with —“ beautiful fellow—God bless you T'—^aa he turned round 
to appease them. Bam Kisto’s pretty looks, we may be sure, 
similarly averted naany a storm of abuse from him. The 
roguish expression of drollery in them—yes, even at this early 
age, was a eharm that could not be related even by the quarrel¬ 
some fish-women of Santipur. 

. When Bam Kisto had mastered the rudiments of the Ben¬ 


gali language, he was sent to a very good Sanscrit school 
^pt by Subdopody Bhattacharjya, a man of the most exten¬ 
sive knowledge, but eccentric , habits. There was a large boll 
suspended in the passage to the scliool-room, which was of 
course miserable enough, the walls being of mud, and the 
roof of straw. As the school-house was not lofty, and the bell, 
a giftfrom a rich zemindar to the school-master, was large, it hung 
so low, that the boys had to bend their heads in passing under 
it, to prevent a collision between their heads and the metal. 
A new student, not familiar with the passage, of course, struck 
bis kead^against the bell, and it was Bubdopody’s practice to 
commiserate wl^ him on his mischance, on the first occasion— 


** Jify dear child, I hope you are not hurt; that bell hangs 

* in a most awkward way,” If the student knocked his 
head against it the next day, the school-master reminded him of 
his l^ttjader, ''My dear child, I beg you to remember that bell; 
Ipu will dislocate your head, if you forget it every day.” If 
lae student became a third time oblivious, and Subdopody 
happened to observe him, he would dismiss the unfortunate 
fellow at once from the school—" My dear child, you cannot 
' remember that there is a bell in the passage ^y after day, 
' how, am. I to flatter myself, then, j^ou will remember my in- 

* structionsh-^you had better go el^wheire.” And no entreaties 
^ exptMit,ulution wotild induce the old man tc^relbe^ The 
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parents of the children, and Nursing Ohatteijja among the 
rest, put up with, suoh eccentricities, in consequence of the 
acknowledged learning of Subdopody Bhuttachaijya. He 
was versed in all the ^astras. ,There was not a better gram¬ 
marian, critic, logician, or poet for miles around. Ho school 
in the vicinity numbered so many pupils, or turned out 
abler men. 

Village Sanscrit and Bengali schools were conducted in 
those days much on the same principles as at present. The 
students paid their preceptor, some in money, some in oil, 
some in fish, some in vegetables, some in cloth, and some in 
fire-wood. If an unlucky urchin made a mistake in addition, 
or blotted or tore the plantain leaf on which the question had 
been set him, up went the ratan of the pedagogue, l^ut it 
generally glanced aside if he blubbered out, ** Good master, 

* my father has bought some cloth for you, which 1 shall bring 

* you to-morrow”—or, “ Here is a rupee, sir, which mamma sent 
‘ you, and I forgot to deliver in the morning”—or, “Master, do 
‘ you like tangra fish and tamarinds—we have plenty of both 
' at home.” Schools in England were conducted some years 
ago in a manner not widely different, and the hedge schools 
in Ireland are so still. We have heard of one in a remote 
agricultural district, where some of the children used to pay 
for their education in peat for the fire, and others in vegetables, 
the produce of their father’s farms,, and a butcher’s son in meat. 
It was disgraceful, no doubt, to the teacher. It lowered his dig¬ 
nity with the boys. But what then ? Such schools have some¬ 
times turned out boys that have become men of no small re¬ 
nown, A village Sanscrit school received only the children of 
Brahmans; a village Bengali school received the children of all 
classes. The pupils in the former were generally young m^n, and 
in the latter, their ages varied from five to twenty-five, and 
showed chins of various orders, from Hebe’s glo^ to Mars’s bris¬ 
tle. There were no boarders. If the 8chool-ma,$ter had no ser¬ 
vant of his own, he used to permit one or two of the poorest boys 
to remain at his house, whom he fed and clothed, and who, in 
return, lit his fire, washed bis rice, and cut and prepared his ve¬ 
getables for the pot. The master of a Bengali school was 
always more ignorant, poor, and dependent than the mast^ 
of a Sanscrit one; but it would be absurd to say, that the latter 
was, in any case, rich or independent, or, in all, learned' We 
have been told many anecdotes of teachers of Sanscrit schools, 
which it would be humiliating to the profession to relate. • 
** You, sir, you come late every day,” said a reverend'Sansorit 
professor to a big lubberly pupil > I have warned. you three 

f iticceasiie times, and yet you are behind your time “ Yes> 
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‘ sir, I was busy all the morning in catching these fish for you ” 
—“ Oh, oh!” and the irate, preceptor was mollified. Such dia¬ 
logues are, we apprehend, but too common eTen now in the 
village ohaubans; much more common were they in the days 
when Earn Hasto Chatterjya was a pupiU That Subdopody 
Bhuttacharjya should have maintained a pertain degree of inde¬ 
pendence in his day, that he should have preserved a rigid 
discipline in his house, that he should have made it a rule 
never to accept presents from his pupils, argues that he was 
a man above the rest of his profession ; and that Subdopody’s 
school was crowded to excess, argues that the neighbours iu 
general appreciated him according to his deserts. 

' Earn J^sto Chatterjya never distinguished himself at school. 
He was not dull—^his greatest enemies could not say that;—but 
he was idle. He loved mischief more than he loved his books. 
Snbdopody was often angry with him, but he knew how to 
appease Subdopody's wratliu Soft speeches, and an insinuating 
manner, made amends for frequent absence and neglect. It is 
possible his master may have feared him, just a little. His 
talent for satire had already developed itself, and Subdopody 
bad heard Btray couplets against some of the elder boys, who 
had tyrannized over th4 young poet. It is possible, we can 
hardly say probable, when we recollect the tutor*s character. 

While EamKisto was a student, he was attacked with the 
mnall-pox. Vaccination was then unknown, and inoculation 
was not common. Many of the Hindu families had religious 
prejudices against it. The Mai Satola might be annoyed 
with those who thought her grace insufficient, and put faith in 
science. She might wreak her vengeance on such as would 
not wait for her help! To inoculate one’s children, might 
possibly be construed by her as an act of treason against her 
authority. Nursing Chatterjya, much as he had travelled, seen 
and rea^r shared in these superstitions. He had not inoculat'- 
ed his child. The result was; that Mai Satola came down 
upon the little fellow in a “ihanner which made his life, 
for a long time, doubtful, and which ended in the loss of one 
of his eyea, A long time after he had quite recovered from 
the attack, Earn Kisto remained weak as an infant, and his face 
for ever lost its beauty, though it continued to be lit up by the 
soul within him. 

Many are the anecdotes told of Earn Eisto’s boyhood. It 
would be tedious and profitless to give them all. He was 
^ always good-humoured,* frank,, and troublesome. When a 
mango-tope was to be robbed. Ram Kisto was the leader; wheti 
a chowkidar was to be tfaraaiied, he headed the coi^tants; 
wh^ a tri<^ was to bo {dayed on an honest nei|Shbdor,/he was 
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of course the inventor of, and the arch-mover in it His father 
used (^asionally to come to Calcutta on business, and Bam Kisto 
sometimes accompanied him. They lodged generally at the 
house of a rich man in Bambagaun, During one of these 
visits. Bam Kisto was seen on the summit of a very high nim- 
tree, to the great apprehension of their worthy host, exclaiming, 
“ If I choose to fall down from this lofty branch and die, who 
^ can prevent me ?” and swaying the little twig as violently as 
if he intended suiting the action to the word. The promise of a 
large sum of money to buy strings and flying kites, of which 
he was always fond, made him come down from his perch, and 
averted from the house and family in which he lived the jgreat 
and grievous sin, which, in the respectable owner’s opinion^ 
would have attached to them, had a Brahman lad met with a 
sudden and violent death on the premises. Though Nursing 
Chatterjya loved his son much, he could not but feel, from the 
frequent recurrence of such freaks, that Bam IQsto was some¬ 
times very mischievous and troublesome. Beturning hmne 
one day, from a visit, in the company of a friend. Nursing 
observed a little chap seated on the top of a large ratA, golly 
decked with red flags. “ Look there,” said he, with a delighted 
look ; ** ye say that Bam Kisto is a troublesome, mischievoUd 

* fellow ; there is a monkey on the top of that car, who beats l^m 

* hollow.”—“ Dear me! what a wicked boy 1” said the sympathiz¬ 
ing friend, he is dancing on tlmt slight and frail wooden cor- 

* nice ; 1 fear he will fall down and break his neck in a few 

* minutes.” On approaching, sure enough, there was Bam Kisto 
Chatteijya himself, dancing on the top of Jagann&th’s chariot, 
just as Bob Clive had danced on the spout of the churoh-steepl^ 
in Shropshire. The indignation ^of Nursing Chatteijya may 
more easily be conceived than described. Clive’s father’s anger 
was nothing to it. A violent box on the ear was. Bam Eisto’s 
reward on the spot. He never dared to mount oveib Jagan- 
n&th’s head again-^in the presence of his father. «Another wick¬ 
ed freak, for which Bam Kisto received summary chastisement, 
consisted in his shutting the door of his little apartment, 
and pretending to be asleep, for two whole days and nights 
together. Great wa8*4ihe alarm amongst his family and friends 
** He must have been bitten by a serpent,” said a good natur- 
ed neighbour, ^during the night;” **or taken opium,” ssud a 
second ; " or wine,” suggested a third; break open the doot” 
ordered a fourth; while a fifth called him by name, with the 
voice of a Stentor. The wretched fa^er went raving about 
fljv,hatchets,>Kto eflbct an entrance, and the mother gazed ip 
f^ehlees agony through a smalk window. Upon the 
aj^Mirentiy lifeiese corpse of her eon. At last, an old 
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whom Kam Kieto had often annoyed with hia practical jokes, 
suggested that a long bambu stick, with a hook at the 'end 
of it, should be introduced through the window, and insert¬ 
ed in the ringlets of his dark hair, and then pulled from out¬ 
side, a process which would be sure td wake him if living. 
The adviee was taken, and was followed by a most satisfactory 
result. Bam Kisto started up as if from sleep, to receive a 
maternal caress and a paternal blow. But the best of his 
pranks was probably that which he played upon Babu TJtum 
Ghand, a wealthy Up-country zemindar and merchant, who 
resided, at Gulna. Utum Chand feasted fifty Brahmans in a 
pnnoely banner vevery day before he took his own meal. 
Truits, sweetmeats, all sorts of dainties, that love or money 
could procure, he procured for the fat priests, and his name 
accordingly was renowned throughjkll the land for piety and 
ho^itality. It may well be believed, that Ram Kisto, who lived 
at Santipor, on the opposite bank of the river, was a constant 
guest at these noble entertainments. He came in and smuggled 
himself under various names, once almost every week. It 
impossible to recognize him through his numerous dis¬ 
guises, and even if it |^ad been discovered that he had come 
.)^«i|everal times, his punishment would not have been severe, 
‘^'"’he was descended from Brahmans of the highest order. One 
diy^ B>am Kisto crossed over to the house of Babu Utum 
Ghand, in a new dress which had been given him by his father. 
He had a pair of new shoes on his feet, thoughtless fellow! 
The house in which the Babu welcomed his guests was the 
outer court of a Hindu temple. Nobody was pennitted to 
pnter it with bis shoes on his feet, for it was considered sacred 
gtound. What was to be done? H he left his shoes out¬ 
side, they were sure to be stolen. Beggars thronged at 
the gateway. If he attempted to pAss in with them, the 
keeper <at the door would forbid him entrance. ** Thakurji, 
* take off thy shoes,” he would say, unconsciously quoting the 
emphatic language of Scripture, " for this is holy ground.” 
A remedy at last suggested itself to his fertile mind. He 
would wrap ^e shoes in his (gumcha) handkerchief, and carry 
them along with him. When Bam Kisto squatted down 
to eat amidst fort;f-nine other Brahmans, he laid the 
precious gutmha at hb mde. Our readers Beed hardly be 
told, that it is oonddered a grievous ppllution and nn among 
^ndus, to touch imy unholy substance like leather, whUe 
in the enjoyment of a repa^, and that all the fifty Br^ 
mans woi^i have lost oaste, and Bam Kisto Mimelf lmi^; 
wvmrely beaten—perhaps nftirdered—if it bad been JaSowji 
tM he bad thought idmee into that'laared 
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Kam Kiato therefore kept hie secret Ac»M>rd[ii]ig to his wont, 
Utttnib Chand himself came in to see the reverend men 
transfer the various delightful viands from the planUtin leavesj^ 
on which they were nicely arranged, to their enormous paunches; 

** Hallo, here are nh apples on this leaf! and no mangoiMi 

* on this; give our venerable Thakurji here some more tmck 

* milk, and this other some more ourda.**'—Such were his ex- 
pressions as be passed rapidly along the line of Brahinan8i<^ 

“ Good sir, you have not eaten any sweetmeats; honor niijr 
' poor self by eating what has been placed before you, and 

* oaHing for some more,”—What woiudyon have, my master? 

* you are lying on your oars, your lips and filers are not busyt' ^ 

* Surely you nave eaten very little .”—** And you, air, you have 

* no huchuri on your leaf. Some more kuehuri, no.” At 
last he came to Bam Kistq^ seat—" Youngster, why do you 
^ sit with these elderly men—^you ought to sit eepaiate in some 

* other place, you cannot eat as much as they ; why, your ' 

* is as full Btilltiks if you intended to observe a fast Wim^0 
‘ that in your gumcka f Why do you attempt lo conceal il ^ 
Bam Kisto was not flurried. Not a whit. He was ready wi|l|; 
an answer—" Maha Baja, it is the Bhagabat Gita.”—" BhaS^i 

* abat Gita! Do you read the Bhagabat Gita ? Gfood V 

* Gooddad! 1 never saw a boy mor$ intelligent Here> 

‘ kanai, look at tlus "little fellow; he reids the Bhagamt ;■ 

* Gita. Did you ever see one so young retd that bmss^ 

* book ? Kishenji give you length of days, my child! ' More 
‘ sweetmeats here, ho—sweetmeats for the pious boy here 
‘ —not for that man, you fool. And, youngster, see me in my 

* audience hall before you leave the premises. Don*t permift 

* him, Gopal, to go away, before he has seen me.” And the . 

host passed on. Bam Kisto could not gulp another mouthfuL^ 
He thought Utum Chand Bahu had shrewdly oonjeotured 
the contents of hi8handkerchief,\nd wanted tv punish 

him, lest the Brahmans should ali lose caste. When he again 
confronted the aemindar, he was in a tremor. But there was ^ 
no cause for apprdiension. rich man had no suspicions. He 

would not even ask his guest to read a ohaptei! of riie Bhag^ 
bat. He gave him sixteen rupees on the i^otfor hki inteUi^; 
gence and piety, and dismissed him. Bam il^to w^nt home, B 
may he imagined, chw^Ung with pleasure, at the fueemM: wh^ 
^ihad attended his lirick. Our readers will no doubt oonsid^ theee^ 

sufficient to give them an idea of the boy^ vriio, 
hau^ty and troublesome, was not much hanipert^, ev^^? 
a^, with the prejud^ of his ^luitrymem ‘ ^ 
we^’hBve^;not enough of tho spirit of'BosW^''^;!'iu 
w iWate more. A future orientdist may, if he ehoo^, 

H 
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. describe bow little Bam Kisto^ when his school-m^ter asked 
him haw much twenty plantains would crat at 1 and 4 pyea 
for seveh^ eh<|aired whether the plantains were green or 
ripe; an4how;he placed cock>roaches in the spice boB of his 
father, add how seyerdy he was beatexl for it. We have not 
leisure for the task. 

We do not know where Bam Kiato picked up his Persian and 
bad English, tt could not have been in the Sanscrit school, 
where he ^ was placed, for no one there knew these foreign 
tonguea Possibly, he may have fallen in with missionariesi 
, 1^0 learntw Uttle English from them. He did not do much 
JdredittQ their tuition, howeverDid you saw” and such 
dike phrases, were great favorites with him all his life. We con¬ 
jecture also, he must have taken some pains to learn Persian, 
as a knowle^e of that lai^uage in those days, indtspensa- 
jjb|e to siich ms aspired to Government employ. The proceedings 
the courts were written in the language of the former 
ir^rs of the s^l. When Bam Kisto had comfieted his course 
of studies, he (»me down to Calcutta. He mixed with all 
i0lasses of society, and was the gayest of the ^ay. Though 
^is father’s religious prejudices..would not permit him to live 
j^$;;4he house of one inferior in caste, he was a 6‘equent visitor 

f lhe houses of the richest Sudras. The fathers of sopie 
the ^eatest natives now living, df Ashootoss Baja 
ll'Kall Knshen, Baja Badha Kant, and Bussomoy Dutt, re- 
;ceived him with the distinction which his descent and talents 
■Reserved. - He was loaded with presents wherever he went, 
aBd his prejudices would permit him to receive them. He had 
AO cares. A butterfly in a garden could not be more smart, 
inconstant, or happy. 

It h^ Ibeen remarked by the author of Selwyn’s life, that 
BO t^ can be more disappointing in its result, than that of 
^ CoUectiBg the scattered hon-mots of a man of professed wit, 

* with a vied^ to prove that hk reputation is well de- 
* **seryed.” We never felt the justice of the observation more 
keenly, than In attempting to collect Bam Kisto’s witty 
sa^iu^, at this' penod of his life. Tn the case of Selwyn, 
Mr. Jesse compmihed, that many of the best sayings of 
the wit ** had probably been lost,” and that others had per¬ 
haps suffered In the narralaon, and tha|in all, ^ the charm of. 

manner, which must have greatly enhanced their value at thw 
^ moment they were uttereNit, could of cowse be taken by iMr*: 

* Jesse’s generation only On ctedit” In the case of Bnm 
C^tte^ya, we have not oidj^ to complain of these 
of mpon more. If Solwynb witticismvutt^j^ed beisw^ 

' ^ who tegutarly took notes'<^1^ thev saw or hMC^ha^e 
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been lost^it cannot be expected that Bam Kisto Chatterjyajs, 
uttered' before men, most of whom hardly knew to i^eiMd 
and? i^rite, should be preserved* If the point Of Selwyn*^ 
jokes should have been blunted in narration, when sueh 
men as Lord March,, Fox, or Walpole were the narrators, it 
cannot be expected that the point of Bam Kisto Chatterjya’s 
should remain as sharp, as when first launched from his tongue, 
when we remember the handei^Bamtonii, Elarihar, Bissessuir, 
through which they have been transmitted to ua If Selwyn's 
inimitable manner can only be taken on credit. Bam Kisto’s can 
hardly be taken even on that; for while we have good descrip¬ 
tions of the former, we have scarcely even bad ones of the 
latter. The worst of all, is. Bam Kieto’s jokes were uttered iii 
a society, the coustitution Of which is utterly unknown to most 
of our readers, and in what to them;, .n foreign tongde. Now 
it is of the nature of all wIt in some degree, and of that species 
of wit, which is embodied in jests more particularly, mat.,It 
cannot bear trcpisplantation. It would almost be as absurd 
endeavour to translate most of Bam Kisto’s jokes, as to end^ 
vour to remove a large mango or tamirind-tree from India to 
England, The translation can be made, as well as the tree 
removed, but the wit of the joke will be lost in the process, aS' 
well as the greenness and beauty of the tree. There wtB; be 
no life in either. What for instance-would our readers m|^ 
of such a joke as the following? 

Bam Kisto was one day wmking with a very rich friend oB 
the terrace of his house. It was a very lofty house, and the 
prospect from the terrace was exceedingly oeautifuL The 
nuts, the trees, the hedgerows, the very river with its pictures¬ 
que sweep below, appeared perfectly diminutive— i 

“ A miaiatare soene—a fairy show." 

As it was late, the cattle were returning firom the pastures. 

The white and red cows resemble for all the world, 'bur edi¬ 
ble Gbira and Murki,’* l^d Bam Kisto to the friend at his 
side, who roared with laughter. None of our readers, we 
are sure, wiU be able to explain why Bam IGsto’s friend 
laughed, or ini what the point of theohseinmtion lies. |^.It 
would, therefore, be little better than useless to attempt 
our, readers specimens of Bani Kisto Chatterjya’s wit. They 
will not probably Jsee any thing humorous in them. Neverthe- 
we are on ^e siihject, we shall attempt 
. ;|piBe of the prinoip^ subjects, on whicb Bam JBuisto in the , 
;;|&^e of dieohp'^g his missiles. 

;^ft:p|^„|dofu8sil courts of justice ^ere a perbetoal h^t and^ a 
Boi^co of morriment^tq hiinu lie loved id rehde 
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hQW hia Sul^oppdj Bhtttteoharjyn, had heeii taken to 

the court of the xnagiitaiute^ and placed in prieon^ becwaae 
thieVee had broken into the old man’s house; how the ih&igis- 
irate nt was ipade to understand that Sabdopody was 
not ^e eulprit, ]bnt the individual who had sufiered tbe wrong ; 
how ihe magistrate asked him whether he suspected any one as 
the odbnder, and how he answered he had no ground for sus-' 
pectlng mjr one; how the magiG^rate then enquired whether he 
had recently received any one into his house as a guest, and 
hon' his love of truth had compelled Subdopody to answer he 
had received one man, his 80ti>in>law, and finally, how that 
^npcent' emi-'in*law was dragged, thana by thana, to answer 
li^e charge of theft, which nobody had made i^inst him. 
He loyed.to relate how the new judge of the district had asked 
what a was, and perlisted in understanding the word to mean 

until the shenstadar was sliliged to explain that there 
coUecfbr sahib, and that the collector sahib had a mem, 
ii,n| that the gye stood in the same relation to the 6ya/, as the 
to the saneb* He |bved to relate how the old judge jiad 

f lyen a decree in a case*'between two sisters of the names of 
pgudumba and Burmomoyi, under the impression that it was 
nV^sse between a husband and a’wife. He loved to relate, how 
Jones saheb always held cutchery under the shade of the 
eiH^an, instead of the large and pucAa court the Govern- 
pi^t had built for him, and how he never permitted his esta- 
isbment to wear turbans and shoes. He loved to relate how 

t iAcfri Harrington had a chariot drawn by toothless tigers, like 
e chariot of Cybele; and how every morning he made these 
^thless tigers drink water from the same pan as the kine of 
Mis household. He loved to relate how the veteran collector, 
Snooks^ to cure a horse of impatience, when he heard a foot on 
step of the buggv, and at the same time reduce the amount 
of Duslnednm the omce,reguWy placed the vehicle across 
* dm ksBiart dQor and accepted pattens from those only who 
‘ had passed d^rough it.’* He loved to relate how the facetious 
asda^nlv Hrowu^ ** had the Nalb Naair, Hurxi Bam, always 
* weighed on ps^rday^ and told fahn if he exoe^ed 78t. 611^, 
* to eomei^fim hm wlmn he had reduced hiimielf to ^e 
* calibre;, siiited ioJs good second spear IV-^and how iW hur 
morous ^assistant, ght pa. because the J^ct was repmrt^ to a 
Sudder judge, who loyed a joke.* ^1 this, and much more, 
ha lov^ TO relate to djdiigh^d sudiec^s, and wu tlnnk, 

IJWef Hri BidceUii^ 
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satire could be published against the Ootnpaay’s courts more 
bitter tbiau Ham Kisto’s anecdotes w#uldt be» if coUecitedi 
togetfter. , ? 

The Tranity and the eccentricity of Ram- Kjsto’s neighbourly 
afibrded him even greater opportunities for the esiercise of his 
humour than the Mpfussil courts. He was constantly at them. 
There was one man pf the name of Tarachand Hayabagis, who 
was in the habit of abusinp all whom he visited, in their presence., ; 
Ham Elisto never met this man in company without drawing 
him out. “ What a plain spoken man isour good Nayabagis Maha--; 
sai” he would say, in his quiet demure manner; **he fears no 
one; he speaks truth in the presence of every body.” And awa^, 
would rattle the flattered Nayabagis, grossly abusing all the 
parties present, to their great amusement^ and sometimes to their 
anger. There was another ma|i of the naihe of Kirtibas, who pre¬ 
tended to be very pious and liCly,>and who frequ^tly declared 
that there was no Hindu boy that reverenced the religion hf 
his fathers like his own son. It was Ham Eastons delight 
mortify this fellow, as often as he could, profing to him t^t - 

his son was a heretic and renegade. Unoe, he had the soil’ 
invited into the house of an oil-merchant, a man of low caste^ 


but supposed to be immensely rich; and to quiet the scruples of 
the youth, said he would he one of the guests himself 10Le 
came to the house as punctually as Kiriibas’s son, but wbilo 
the latter sat down to the meal, Ham Kisto made some excuse 
and went away, not to avoid eating, that would have been good 
enough, but to return with Kirtmas himself. The horror of 
the father at beholding his pious son, eating publicly in the 
house of a man of low caste, and the terror of the son at her 
holding his venerated parent, at the scene of his disgmee, can¬ 
not be adequately described by any one but Ham Kisto himself < 
There was a third neighbour, who was a great simpleton, and; ;: 
whom Ham Easto delighted to fegale with wild and improbable'^ 
stold^, which lie would gqlp down with avidity^ and relate to 
others with a grave countenance. OneeHamKisto told thb neigh¬ 
bour, that the ElteHsh, naturally brave, were timid ^ as hares, 
whenever they had to cross the great Ganges, The sight of the 

glorious liver,” he said, ** so stormy and expansive, makes their 
hearts quail. Whenever they reach the middle X)f tbe riW:; 
they fall flat <m thehi^ faces in the boats, and wor^p it Ulile 
the Hindus. And they whirl their hats found their heads , 
l^yhig —PuMaji H joy—^PwMaji joy / (Gl'O^., glofy 

^(|fcggreat Gauges when they reach the opposite hank in 
Likh a kind friend, he made his n^ghhour re^^ 
i^i^K^arrago of no^euse in public; and wMu the 

m story, and the'Mmpleton t^ppedied to his in^ 
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fbrmant'to coufifm Bam Kisto, of oouree* stpuUy de¬ 
nied living any knowleage on the subject whatsoeyeiv It wae 
this simpleton he Isrought with him to Gdicatta« on the '^oocar> 
sion of nb penultimate visit. Jojgopaul had often expressed 
a great anxiety i|o see the capital, and Bam Kisto considering 
his cunosity laudable, at last gratified it. they passed 
through the exowded streets, arm in arm, fo|, Bam Kisto thought 
he would otherwise inevitably lose hb friend, a buggy dash¬ 
ed past, with two big, bearded and moustachioed military ofil- 
p^s in ii. Brother Bam Kisto^ which is the lady and which the 
Nmtleman in that gig?” asked J^gopaul. He had heard 
^at it was the custom amongst Kngushmen in Calcutta to 
lire Qtit together with their wives in public. “ They are both 

* gentlemen. Don’t you see they have ooth. beards and mousta- 

* ches ?”—*«“ Now, don’t quiz me^pod brother, because 1 am a 
* 1 Joor villager, and never visitecra^lcutta before. Didn’t you 
5^teU me, yourself, that English ladies had not a spark of mo- 
^ i|^ty in them, and came out in the streets without so much as 
^ ii veil, in thp liame buggies with their husbands ? Do tell me 
/ Whioh is the wife, hike a good man.” BamKbto treasured up 
thp hint, and made good use of. hb friend’s importunity in one 

his masterly satires. 

: ^^riJfhe popular superstitions of the day afforded Ram Kisto a 
Mod field for the dbpby of his humour. No man in the world 
pid such lots of amusing ghost stones. We regret that our 
Space will not permit ns to present some of hb charming narra- 
: fives to the reader* The stories themselves ore not very long, 
but we fear they cannot be made intelligible, without long ex- 
ptlanations. It would be necessary to induct the reader into the 
entire system of Bengali superstition, to enable him to ap- 
preeia^ Bmn Kbto’s stories with a proper zest When a man 
^does not even know, that a dead Mussulman becomes a mnm- 
ihat a dead ^udra becomes a that a dead Brahmim 
b^mi^(oh! name of terror, to the ears of Hihdu children!) 
a that a dead warrior becomes a hmdokoUa, 

that a cow becomes a gomuklio; when #man requires ^ 
be tojid that the hrakma-dotti always prefers to 4ive on cham*- 
pac-trees, that he carries a brass pitcher, and has wooden ea^dals 
on hb filet f that! tha goes along the streets and 

P^us, dias|Hi^ and closing Itsarms frauitelly for prey, and drj^- ^ 
theblo^ of those who fail in its clutches; tm the gomzdJh * 
not eiiter Into a and caBnot harm infants s—w|||)|f^ 

^ihaubibsolutelvunoonsoioibthattherearefemaledevib 
■ as hi die purei^ white? wbh k 

the i^ n«t»b,*'dirty:and^out as their, ct 

:^^^iin^erately fond of nsh; when he does not know, qt* 
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does not believe, that there are mighty charms, by which not 
only these departed spirits can be subdaed, but raadu the.minis- 
tera of bur purposes:—when a man, w« repeat, is so utterly 
ignorant, what 4s the good of telling him ^stories, in wlii^ 
the devils we have named, and hdudreda of others wo have not 
leisure to name, play the most prominent characters. He will 
not understand sueh stones, or if he does understand them ' 
partklly, he will only think them absurd. He will be blind|f;i> 
to the hmnour tkd!t pervades them. What is the use of telHng 
him the stories then, when we cannot make room for tlm ex¬ 
planations which should accompany them, in order that th^; 
may be properly appreciated ? 

The eternhl quarrels between the rival sects of the Vaish- 
navas and the Shaktus, furnished another abundant subject 
for Kam Kisto’s talents. There is scarcely any assembly among 
the Hindus, in which Vi^ldnt mrtisans of either sect are 
not to be found. It was Ham Kisto^s practice, with ingeBX^ 
ous stories, to set these partisans at loggerheads. He 
lighted to set a follower of Chaytanya and Krii^na again^^.it:, 
follower of Kali Mai, and watch the result. The treat Was 
as good to him as a combat animaux. The same reasons, 
which influenced us in keeping back the amusing ghost stories, 
preclude us from dilating on these scenes. Our readers would 
not understand in what their wit consists, and in what manner 
they were instrumental in exciting the feelings of the YaisJf- 
navas and Shaktus. They would consider them dull, if n0t 
inexplicable. ^ 

It would scarce be just, however, to omit cUl Bam Kisto's 
jokes from our present paper. Some of them are so short, that 
they may be repeated in a very small compass. Would it not be . 
as well to give a specimen or two of sueh ? In the course of ai 
few years more, they may all Utterly vanish. We believe th#,^ 
anecdotes have never been in pxint, even in Bengali jast-booki^ , 
Well, Ham Kisto,” said a fastidious ai^ rich Bengali 
Babu, **you are a great wag, but pray tell me how, as a 
Hindu, and th^ son of a very pious Hindu, you managed to . 
eat your dinher at Babu IJtum Chand^s, when you had the ^oes , 
in your dothj” 

My goou sir, leather is not unclean I It is not the exter^ 
nal, but tne internal iilii|»urity that defileth the man,* 

** Fie I fie ! how can you, as a Brahman, tfdk in that; 

Babu was taking his evening , meal, as he 
and cups of silver* ■ ** I never could swapbtv.4tnq^|^;jif*. 
’ shoes at my side. My goige tvnuld * 

them. How did you ^at, Bam Kisto^ 

^Js a perfect mystery to me I* 
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^ rfr, eteft thiw ” • 

BBihmii tsivitdd tfie ftGtionfo^« word, 
dnreetmeat (mm tine Bitba’s pltit ^5 put it into ms moUtb, and 
swallowed it unceremoniously, ' 

It is needless to add ^aitheBabu t^ liorrlSed beyond^ 
measure. He thought fourteen generations of his anoestOrl 
would oous^ned to the lowest depths of the Hindu in- 
<ferUD, for the sin he had unconsciously oomimitted^ in |}ermittinj^ 
a Brahinah to eat from his plate, after he had ^Ulluted it wi^ his 
low-caste toUch, and believed devoutly that he wouM share their 
a,Vful fate when he died. He spent some thousands to atone 
'^hls guilt,)aud, if possible, avert the calamity from his head. 
^We'may rest aSBured, Bam Kisto Chatterjya ®d not come 
i .emp^dianded when the thousands werei spent. 

>^The tiis are wofully chanifed,” said another wealthy 
BabU, to iUiin ^isto, in the couim'^of conversation. " In the 

* ijgoldeu age, the SudrU had but to bow reverentially to a Brah- 
> 'num to be sav^^ for ever. The fire in the Brahman’s hand used 

* Jn cOusumU ali bis dns, as he stretched if' forth to retui!li the 

* -Mutation. WhCre Is that holy fire at the present day ? What 
ip^rabman has got it.”—Evei^ Brahman that comes to you,” 

Implied Bam Kisto, naively : ** does not your whole body burn 
^/^th anger at the sight of the laay beggars with the sacred 
f that thdroug your door for alms ? And how can it bum, 

they have the fire of wiach you speak ?” 

Borne natives are habitually most unfortunate in their com- 
'p^enta Bwaifeanauth Tagore may Jbe cited as an instance. 
** How do yUu like our religion ?” asked the Pope, of our 
f^^ndj when he had seen mass at St. Peter’s—** Very much, 
iudeed, e$]>—it is su Hke my own.” ** Who is the best speaker 
in the house?” asked one of Sir Epbert Feel’s friends, when one. 
In^ht Hwarkanauth retained in high spirits from his seat 
^ ^<the gtdJcry,—** That is not a difficult qu®3tion,” ai^wered 
our friend ; ** liord tTohn BusselHs a very good speaker, I was 
banned with hir eloquence; and Stanley is better still; "bui 
^Whan Peel'roi^ J thought his speech would never end,” mean- 
in|^y tl^t Peel eolipaed them bo^^ Bam li^to Ohat- 

teij^ wus no| of tl^s iU-fa^ed class. His ooiqpliments were 
cb&e and in the extreme. If Ms Satires could lacerate, 

hm eMe^^ nm^Id liekL M the arrows to wound, tN . 
Wdne to We are sorry io hdd 

'|ind''iEem"Histo Was a rare: 
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ifi Calcutta^ in the company of a friend. When he retulrned, 
he gratified his circle of acquaintances with imitations of all 
the acilbrs. Kothing could be more ridiculous than his Macbeth. 
Those that saw it, will remember it to their ('dying day. The 
^imaces, the hard breathings, the'cpnyulsive snatches at the air- 
drawn dagger, were all in the highest style of the burlesque. If 
the gentleman, who performed the part, had seen Kam ICisto’s 
imitation of it, we fear he would have been inclined to stab 
him in a rage. It is said that Theodore Hook made but a dull 
companion at breakfast, and that he could only exercise his 
extraordinary powers of amusement after dinner. The bright 
light of the candles, and the continual bouncing of cham¬ 
pagne corks, were the sources of his inspiration. He could 
not be all himself without them. The visitors at the humble 
house of Mr. Charles Lamb, or the gorgeously decorated 
mansion of Rogers, remember the contrast between the quiet 
man of the morning and the noisy one of the evening, when 
he made extempore poems on all the company round, full of 
puns and sarcasms, and what not! There must have been some^ 
thing congenial in the natures of Hook and Ram Kisto Chat- 
terjya; for the latter, like the former, seldom shone except in 
the evening, though he never had recourse to the bottle to sharp¬ 
en his intellects. Individuals anxious to see Bam Kisto Chat- 
terjya in his glory, seldom invited .him to morning parties. 
They knew, as well as Hook’s admirers, that he reserved all his 
brilliancy for the evenings. 

Like ail Hindus, Ram Kisto was married when a child, and be¬ 
fore he understood the responsibilities of the tie. Nursing Chat- 
terjya chose a bride for him. She was dark, and her face and her 
figure were not very beautiful; but she was descended from a 
long and illustrious family of Kulins. Ram Kisto loved her much, 
and she—but it is needless to add a word about her—what Hindu 
lady does not love her husband? It is currently rumour¬ 
ed, that Ram Kisto’s wife shared bis wit, andadelighted the 
inner apartments of Hindu bouses, as much as Ram Kis|p the 
ou^r ; but on this subject we have not positive information. 
The couple had three daughters, but no sons. One of the 
daughters, we were told sometime a^o, still lives. 

While Ram Kisto dandled his little girls at Santipur, ot 
mixed with the most fashionable circles in Calcutta, he was 
inot wholly blind to his own interests, or insensible tO the 
glory of leaving a name to posterity, which should be looked. 

with equal respect and love. He wrote at interi^ls. 
^W|^^3bi«dleve his productions have never been collected togethiKr.; 
S^iyi^lleotion is very desirable.* A native that would 
it, confer a service on country. 


o 
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Hia aatires ho wrote with great ease andoeleritf; he never took 
anj pains with them; but nis songs he elaborated with care, 
and polished and re-polished, until mey glittered like diamonds. 
Every body that has seen specimens of both satires and songs, 
would know as much, without being told.« There is a dash of 
playfulness in the former, which would be utterly destroyed by 
careful revision, and a gentle grace and elegance in the latter, 
which no amount of talent could have attained withput labor. 
We have heard that the satires were sometimes written off 
hand. Were we asked to the compositions of what English 
poet thev bear, the closest resemblance, we would answer 
Churohili.. They have not the perpetual loftiness of Dry- 
den, nor the smoothness and conciseness of Pope, but they 
have the rapid flow, the vigour, and, we fear, the bitterness of 
Churohili. Thdre is .no effort apparent about them. We 
Cannot give the reader any specimens of the satires, because 
the sons of many of those, who were ridiculed, are living, and 
we have neither the right, nor the will, to give pain to them by 
the resuscitation of the attacks on their fathers; but any one 
curious on the subject, may obtain spccimeus from intelligent 
native friends. The well known satire, written under the pa¬ 
tronage of the Maha Baja Nub Kissen:— 

Tore bap betta kbaito juto, 

Sbeke jane lok lokuto, 

“ Four father, wretch, used to he beaten with shoes, what does he 
knowof society or manners ”—may bear a comparison with the Epis¬ 
tle to Hogarth for nerve and spirit. It is a perfect torrent of 
fierce invective. The manner in which the poet uses his blud¬ 
geon is appalling even to by-standers I The more elegant, but 
scarcely less bitter:— 

Luckhi ohara ftadl khana, ohara akta saz, 

^ Gochmauer poahaker naodhai, kbali akta taz. 

•* A wretched broken carriage—tattered harness—the coachmarCs 
dress skull cap—and nothing else ”—for sly humour may match 
with the best parts of the Bosciad. As for the popular— 

" Tar ma aahai, tarsbeora bosbai 
Bolai O shurbo nashai! ” 

We hardly know to w^t to compare it I It is so national and 
peculiar, and withal so racy; but there is no use in going 
on thus separately giving the first or best-remembered lines 
of^eacb satire. The obstacles which lie in our way, and ,'j^e- 
elude us from making any continuous extracts frc^ the 
satires, disappear when we come to the songs. These Hot 
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tinctured by any personalities, nor, what is still better, by any 
grossi^ss. They are quite in adyance of the age. Ko better 
proof can be given of Bam Kisto^s purity of heart, than that 
living in a circle, most of the members of which had a love for 
all sensual and pervettcd pleasures above all things, he was 
able to write strains that might be sung in the ears of innocent 
children or bashful women. We were so well pleased with 
many of the songs, that we marked about a dozen for insertion, 
but on second thoughts, we came to the conclusion, that it 
would be best to confine ourselves to three or four. Our 
translations seemed so indifierent, and, when read along with 
the original, appeared to convey so inadequate an idea of it, 
that in justice to Bam Kisto, we could not muster courage 
to give more, lest our sins should be laid oi]t his shoulders. 
Here is our first specimen:— 

SONO. 

Ob ! never look on woman’s eyes, 

Tbeir serpent gaze will fascinate, 

And then betray thee: Youth, be wise, 

And dy their lustre ere too late ; 

Or should'st thou linger—loth to part, 

Oh ! never, never trust her heart. 

Oh ! never list to woman’s voice. 

There’s flattery in its every tone. 

To make thy pulses throb—rejoice. 

And leave thee then, to mouru alone. 

But should’st thou, &c. p- 

Oh ! never let thy bosom heave, 

For woman’s twin-bom blush and smile. 

The glittering smile will oft deceive, 

The blush alas! as oft beguile; 

But should’st thou, Ac. 

However imperfect the translation may be, it will be seen, that 
the leading idea of the lines is eminently fitted for a song in¬ 
tended to be popular. We have endeavoured to preserve the 
tone and music of the original, as much as possible, but we 
cannot say with any success. A .better scholar and versifier 
may turn out something more,—indeed much more approxi¬ 
mate I but we doubt whether any amount of talent will ena¬ 
ble a man to produce an exact representation. The English 
language, we fear, will not admit of it. It is harsh, compared * 
wi£ the flexible Bengali—more fitted to convey large, stu¬ 
pendous, sublime ideas, and less fitted for soft, delicate, gentle 
thoi^hts. * 
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Our secoud specimen shall be of a different character. 

A SOKO TO MAHADBO. 

To him, the mighty king of kings, 

To him, to him, who rules supremoi 
And from the cloud-surrounded throne. 

On which he sits unseen, alone, 

' Bids oceans roll and sunlight stream. 

And showers on earth its precious things, 

Its fruits and grain crops—let us raise 
Qur grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 

To him, who owns the ice*crowned hills, 

Where spring for ever holds her reign. 

Where varied buds perpetual blow, 

And from their fragrant censers throw 
Sweet odours on the air, that fain 
Would play the lover with the rills 
That dash in music—let us raise 
Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 

To him, whom Vishnu must obey, 

W^hoin star-crowned Brahma miist adore. 

Who once appeared before their sight. 

In all his majesty and might, 

A pillar in the days of yore, 

So Viuge, so vast, together they 

With fear shrunk from it—let us raise 

Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 

Q'o him. from whose resplendent brow 
The sacred Ganga laughing springs. 

And glides througlLearth by rock and tower. 

That o'er its waters darkly loyr, 

And groves that spread their verdant wings. 
Stretching each creeper clasped bough, 

To view its image—let us raise 

Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 

To him, upon whose forehead gleams 

The moon's white bark, whose curving throat 
The sculptor’s lofty art defies. 

Whose melting love-illumined eyes, 

His grace-abounding heart denote. 

And won by their attractive beams 
His bright-haired Uraa—let us raise 
Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 

To him, not beautiful alone, 

But girt with terrors—him, whose hair 
With fiery snakes is bound, that dart 
Their glances to the gazer's heart, 

And rear their horrid crests in air, 

Boused by the viors sprightly tone 

From sleep letiiargic---}et us raise 

Our grateful hynm of thanks and praise. ' 
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lo him, the furious—him, who rules 
O’er demous that no tongue may name, 

* Whose neck a grisly garland bears 

Composed of human heads; who wears 
Destruction’s sword of darting flame, ^ 

And quafl's hfe drink from empty skulls, 

And speaks in thunder—let us raise 
Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 

There is much more of it, but perhaps thus much will suffice. 
The reader, versed in Hindu mythology, will hardly require to 
he told that the poet has availed himself of the various names 
of the god Shiva in his song or hymn, and used them as pegs 
whereon to suspend his floral wreaths,—that UguT^ one of Shiva’s 
names, meians furious—that Chundru Shekuru, another, means 
one whose forehead is adorned with a half*moon—that Shrikan-^ 
tUf a third, means one whose throat is beautiful—that 
Kupalubhritj a fourth, means one whose alms-dish is a skull—that 
Gunga aflfth, means one who caught the goddess Gunga 

in his hair, and so on.* 

Our third and last specimen shall be another 

BONO. 

Oh ! worse the lot than his, whose fate 
Compels him far abroad to roam, 

Of oue, whose hearth is desolate, 

Who dwells in solitude at liqme ; 

No gentle wife his cares beguiling. 

No graceful children round him smiling, 

No smiling babe upon his knee; 

A heart which vacant thrones (Jisplayetb, 

Where Love witli Gladness never playeth, 

Where not a gleam of sunshine strayetb, 

But evil passions wandering free, 

Impel to sigh for others’ treasures, 

And scowling look on others’ pleasures, 

And curse his own sad destiny. 

Though Honor, Wealth, and Fame may bless, 

And crown him o’er and o’er again, * 

He cannot taste of happiness, 

Alono upon a banen plain ; 

No creeper to bis rough bark clinging, 

No tender shoots around him springing, 

A leafless, seared, and blighted tree! 

And if in mart or street he greeteth, 

The children whom, by chance, he meeteth, 

It is with aching heart that beateth, 

With feSlings of strange agony; 

Their smiles, their joyful looks, remind him, « 

That he has nought on earth to bind him, 

And tekrs flow forth unconsciously. 

• 

* See Ward on the Hindus for other names. 
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In the latter part of his life^ Earn Kisto Chatteijya shared the 
lot to which poets in every age, (except in our present iro^ one, 
when all things seem to run out of the usual order,) appear to 
have been doomed. He became poor, and somewhat dependent 
on his friends and admirers. Always of ai^enerous disposition, 
he had wasted the greatest part of the property which his fa¬ 
ther had left him, ere he had past the prime of life ; but there 
would liave been still enough left to maintain him and his, in 
comfort, nay even in affluence, through life, if he had not im¬ 
prudently lent a very large sum to a man whom he had known 
from youth. It was the old story. The trusted friend proved 
a rogue, and made himself scarce, liam Kisto never recovered 
a pice of what he lent, and was thrown on the resources and the 
bounty of such, as knew, the stuff of which he was made, and 
chose to open their purses to him in his evil days. 

It was to be expected, that he should be thus throw! on the 
generosity of others after he had spent his own fortune. The 
good days of Bengali literature had not arrived then, nor 
have they arrived yet. Vernacular authors, that would not 
starve, must seek patrons; the public cannot feed them. Years 
ago, it was the laame thing in England, and to a certain extent 
it is so still, although the advance of civilization has materi¬ 
ally changed the aspect of affairs there. In time it may do as 
much or more in Bengal. The diffusion of a taste for the pure 
plciesures of literature, among'all sorts of the population, may 
save our poets of a future day from the degradation of cring¬ 
ing to the great for money. When the mass of the population 
shall have learnt to read and write, and shall be placed in cir¬ 
cumstances, in which they may be able to afford the gratifica¬ 
tion of buying books, Bengali poets and authors will become 
perfectly independent of patrons and other adventitious aids— 
but not before. Now they must struggle od with the help of 
rich me^ and Vernacular Societies, and the like, as best they 
may. Ilie hackneyed lines— 

Alas ! what ills the author’s life assail! 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail! " 

* 

cannot well be applied to the author in England at the present 
time; but it can, very appropriately, to the author in Bengal. 
Bam Kisto Cbatterjya, in his later life, felt their truth in some 
measure. , 

It was in the middle of winter, just eighteen years ago, that 
Bam Kisto, while living at the house of a friend in Calcutta, had 
an attack of fever. The disease -was mild at first, but was accom¬ 
panied by an utter prostration of spirits. Bam Kisto felt an 
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inward presentiment, that it would prove fatal to Him. So 
apparent became his lowness of spirits, that those among whom 
be lifed, determined to send him home without delay. A boat 
was hired for him, and the boatmen were directed to make all 
speed with him to Santipur. 'When they arrived at that place, 
his disorder had increased. He clasped his wife and children, 
as they came to him on board, and told them he had no inten- 
tion of going to his house, as his end was near. He would 
remain on the banks of the'Ganges and die like his forefather. 
The waters of the sacred river (oh I the fell power of super¬ 
stition !) would wash his sins away. 

Three days after his arrival, he breathed his last, in the arms 
of those he most loved, and without any pain. 

We have already informed our readers, that Ram Kisto Chat- 
tcrjya was beautiful as a child, but plain, very plain indeed, as 
a man. ‘'^He was short of stature, with dark curling hair, and a 
complexion which, though originally fair, had become tanned 
by time, w'eather, thought, and perhaps care. The small-pox, 
which had committed its ravages on his countenance in. early 
youth, left deep and indelible marks upon it, and the eye which 
it had injured never regained its power. Yet,-plain as he was, 
there was something in his face more attractive than the fresh¬ 
est faces of common men. It was characterized and made 
peculiar, by an air of the utmost ijmenuousneBs, and it glowed 
with the light that burnt within, «No man of genius, sensibility, 
or heart, ever had a wholly repulsive aspect. 

We have not leisure to depict Bara Kisto's character 
minutely. We leave the^> future Boswells and Lockharts of 
Bengal, to narrate that he was immoderately fond of mango- 
fish and tobacco; the future Gleigs to praise that immoderate 
fondness; the future Macaulays luminously and vehemently 
to point out the absurdity of that praise; and the future 
Carlyles to philosophise, in half-intelligible language, on the 
fondness, the praise, and the absurdity all together; out we 
cannot conclude our article without a word on its first and most 
prominent feature—its independence. What a contrast does 
that independence present to the ostentatioup independence of 
many amongst us now ! The rising generation of Hindus 
will brag and bluster about their independence in the Town 
Hall, as if they never cared a bit for your judges, your secre¬ 
taries, and your ,5 members of council—but place them in a 
mixed committed bf great and small men, and you will see 
how constantly they will vote with the former, and bow they, 
will overlook, and cry down, and oppose the latter. It is not 
those who have the semUanca of independence that have 
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always the substance of it. Ham Kisto Chatterjya, never once, 
in his life, boasted of his independlence; we verily believe, 
he never thought that he was independent, but he liever 
spared the Ifsh when justice required it should fall on the 
shoulders of the wealthiest and greatest. , It is only necessary 
to allude to his ^tires, to show how little he feared or oared for 
the great ones of his time. ‘ 

The genus, Young Bengal, had not developed itself fully, 
while Ham Ki^to was living amongiit us—it was but sprouting 
up then,—like a mushroom^ Yet was it a constant theme for 
Kisto’fi sallies. The immoderate love of wine and spirits 
aiid otgat^, the very, doubtful morality, the shawl turbans, 
and glittering rings and gold chains for the waist—the contempt 
for every thing belonging to, or produced in the country, and 
love for every thing foreign—the toad-eating,—the perpe¬ 
tual fawning upon those who have the gift of appointments 
in their hands—the want of any thing like decent self-respect— 
tWquarrels for precedence—the contempt of their own fathers 
mothers and wives, because they are not " educated”—the 
Wllat of any religion—all this, and a thousand things besides, 
)>Mie endless subjects for Hain Kfsto*s ridicule. We remember 
that he once called on a native of the species, who loved nothing 
jjlb much as to ape the manners of Englishmen. The fellow had 
n call-bell, as If he could not call his numerous servants (one 
bearer and one hurkaru I) byimame, and when Ham Kisto was 
oCnversing with him, he rang it. "Sa|ieb,” cried a servant 
hoarse voice out-side, and ran in with clasped hands. 
Kisto started "from his seat, and made hurriedly for the 
^oor. ** Do not go,” said his host.—There is a saheb coming,” 
said Ham Kisto, in apparent alarm; " I shall see you again.”— 
** What saheb ?”—Didn’t the man announce one just now ? 

' He cried Saheb .”—** Oh he merely responded to my call.”— 

* ^Tlid he ? I thought you were a babu. and not a saheb,” said 
Ham 'iOsto, quietly sitting down again. The saheb hung his 
head, and felt the rebuke. Such was Ham Kisto’s constant 
treatment of Young Bengal when he had only partially deve¬ 
loped himself, when he had not, as now, attained the summit 
of his glory, when he was lingering at the very foot of the 
ladder. What would his treatment have been, if he had seen 
him as we sees him every day I Alas t we require a Ham Kisto 
now, to satirize and to correct the rising generation. 
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Abt. lJil,^Madras Quar&rly Missionary Journal, June, 1850. 

The following are tho words of one, concerning whom India 
may boast herself the first cradle of his World-Wide fame, and 
whose death we now deplore as a national bereavement:— It 

* has been my lot, to live among idolaters, among persons of 

* all creeds, and of all religions ; but I never knew yet of 

* a single instance, in whi^i public means were not provid- 
' ed sufficient to teach the people the religion of their country^. 

* These might be false religions ; I know but one true one j 
' but yet means were not wanting to teach those fa|se relir 

* gions, and I hope that we shall not have done with this subject, 

* until we have found sufficient means for teaching the people 

* of England their duty to their Maker, and their duty to one 
‘ another, founded on their duty to their Maker; and beside, 

‘ that we shall be able to teach the word of God to every indi'^. 

* vidual living under the protection of her sacred Majesty^^' 
Happy would it be for England and India, were every onE6 
of us as wise in pronouncing, and consistent in fulfilling, phhn 
lie and individual duty as he was, whom the "naibion now has 
lost; and we trust that these sentiments of the late Duke of WeU 
lington find a warm response in the hearts of many of our 
legislators, and ^will secure for them a coronet of glory when 
the most brilliant earthly honoiirs shall be, like bis, of no¬ 
thing worth. They ^ express the very pith of all we want 
to advance in this psmer, that it is the duty of the people of 
England, tho British Parliament, and the East India Company, 
each in their sphere, to do what they can to teach— their duty 
to their Maher, and their duty to one another, founded on their 
duty to their Maker ; to teach the word of God to every in^ividuai 
living under the protection of her sacred Majesty in India, 

Let us now ask with what degree of favour these retifious 
principles are likely to be regarded, and what measure of at¬ 
tention th.e Christian interests of India are likely to receive 
from the Houses of Parliament. Every secular interest of Eng¬ 
land will certainly be duly estimated in the House, and provided 
for;—the cotton goods of Manchester, the silks of Norwich, 
cutlery of Sheffield, the jewellery of London, and the mevcha^r; 

' dise of Liverpool, will each have Idieir defenders in this discii’^ 
sioD. Members of, Gorn-ii.w leagues at home be atoiLt 
protectionists in their efforts to hinder the ingeffious hand, of 
the Hindu from competing with the manufacturers,, in our Eng^ . 
lish markets, while staunch protectionists will greet the propc^ 
to glut with English manufkctnrfts, by means of GovenimbpV 
fairs, a country which, to our disgrace, is stUluuprovmfid.ti^'^ 
the ^eam engine, railways, or even wind or water-milk^;’rv! ’ 
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Again> the intefests of the Eiuropeans in India will be 
duly represented. The ciTil, military, medical services, and 
merchant interests, will have their advocates; and evdh the 
eoelesiastioai department will probably have weight enough 
in the House to constrain the Governmeat to pay another bi<- 
shop or two, to grant a charter to St. Paul*8 Cathedral, and 
strengthen the staff of chaplains ; but can we look in the 
House with equal confidence for advocates in favour of the 
great Missionary interests, of India ? These are carried on 
not only by the Church of England, but by other donoini- 
hations, as well in England, as in America and the conti¬ 
nent, and .in- their u|ntod efforts not less than ^187,000 was ex¬ 
pended in the year 1850. What we want for^India are mem¬ 
bers who will study the circumstances, and identify themselves 
with the interests, temporal and eternal, of the 150 millions of 
the land. 

V, We want advqcites for the interests of the East Indian, 
the Mahomedao, and the Hindu. We want an advocate for 
the unoovenanted clerks and officials in our public services, by 
«whose toil and talents the affairs Of Government are carried 
oh. We wanf an advocate for the 250,000 native soldiers, who 
' have faithfully served us, and ably helped to place us and keep 
us where we are. And we want advocates for the collective 
Interests of 160 millions of our fellow-subjepts, from whose 
Bleaiis the entire revenue of the land is drawn. Let us hope 
th^t we shall find many such advocates in the newly assem- 
hled Parliament, who may identify themselves with these se¬ 
parate interests. But likewise let them duly estimate the 
Hsternal salvation of the millions of the land, for whom they 
are now about to administer the principles of Cihristian legis¬ 
lation.^ . . ' 

,, Hitherto the spiritual interests of the natives have attracted 
but4«^e concern in Parliament, and led to no result, except 
perhaps some general expression of approval and aoknowledg- 
ment of duty on the part of the state, which were doomed 
not to be followed up by any practical results. Should nothing, 
or next to nothing, be effected for tbe cause of humanity and 
Christianity by ^e terms of the next charter, the Christian 
philanthropist will not relax his efforts or depress his hope. 
We are assured of the end for which India has been annexed 
tp Christian Protestant England ; iffid if we bavo still to pru* 
oeed wUbout the favour or assistance of the teniiporal powers, 
the greater, will ultimately be the glory to God.- Our hopes, 
hq^^er, <froin Parlmment, under present circumstances, are 
;j^^aore'p^m5iang than they hftve hitherto been. During the last 
years, tim interest in the propagation of the Gospel has 
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advanced at homeland considerable outward success has followed 
the labours of missionai^ societies abroad, and questions 
have 1t>een put to the witnesses, whose exammati^n has aln^jT 
been printed, show that some consideration is' being bestowed 
oil the cause of religion. 

Among the heads under which the inquiries of the committee 
of Parliament are to be conducted, two immediately affect 
the present subject:—^The 6th, The measures adopted, and the 

* institutions established and endowed, for the promotion of 
' education in India”—The 7th, “ Ecclesiastical provision 
‘ for the diffusion of Christian spiritual instruction.” 

In furtherance of the interests of Chlistianity in' India on 
the occasion of this enquiry, a conference has been lately 
formed in London, whose proceedings have been printed in 
a recent number of the Madras Quarterly Missionary Journal, 
Delegates from the Christian Knowledge Society, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and thd Church Missionary 
Society, have associated themselves for the purpose of taHng 
such measures as may seem to them best calculated to promote 
the efficiency and well-behig of the church, and the interests of 
religion in India, on the occasion of the renewsA of powers to 
the Hon’ble East India Companyw The names of the persons 
forming this conference have been published, and with a few 
of the officials of those societies, include a list of old Indians, 
well known for'the deep concern they have evinced in the diffu¬ 
sion of Christian truth in India since their return home. 

The results of five of the meetings of the conference have 
been published, and include the following resolutions:— 

I. ** That any measures that may be taken by these aooie- 
' ties, for pr^oting the designs of this conference, are likely 

* to be more effective, if urged by the three societies severally 

* and independently ; but that in order to secure substantial 
' agreement as to the course to be pursued, it is desiraUft^hat 
‘ the representatives of the three societies should, from time 
‘ to time, confix together.” ' 

II. " That it is advisable (1.) to press for an increase of the 

* episcopate of India. (2.) To represent the necessity of an in- 

* creased ntimber of chaplains and assistant chaplains, and to ask 
‘ for grants in aid towards the support^ of clergymen in the 

* emmler English stations, where mere is ho ohaplmn or 

‘ tant chaplain. (3*) To tecommend the appointment of native 

* sub-assistant chai^ins, as already xecommended by the Bishop' 

^ of Calcutta,-to minister to Native Christiap connected with ' 
< the Hon^ble Company’s Iservice. (4.) To point out. the 

* tanUe of unsreasea means, and an improved syetnm of 
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* tion in India, and to call attention to the especial claims of 
< the poorex* closes of Europeans and East Indians connected 

* with the public service.” * 

III. ** That the object, for which a yearly sum for educa# 

* tional purposes is set apart by the East^lndian Government, 

* is to promote a good general education, to be ascertained on 

* report of their inspectors, among all classes of the inhabitants 
‘ of India.” 

IV. ** That every school, in which such general instruction is 

* conveyed, as shall reach the standard prescribed by the com- 
' petent authorities, bp entitled to share in the benefit of the 

* Government grant*;^^ 

V. “ That any regulation or usage, which prevents the 

* admission of the holy Scriptures into schools and colleges 

* supported by Government, should be discontinued.” 

VI. " That the three societies be requested to put them- 

* selves into communication with the Board of Control, and with 

* the DireotOM of the Hon’ble East India Company,” 

VII. ** That a copy of the proceedings of this conference be 

* communicated to the several Indiaif bishops, with a respectful 

* request that their Lordships will communicate to the confer- 

* ence their remarks on the several points embraced, in the re- 

* solutions, and apy other information, which is calculated to 
^ prmnote the designs of the confeaence; also,^ that their lordships 

* will suggest any further measures, which, in their judgment, 

* may properly fail within the functions of the conference.” 

VIII. ** That the conference desires to submit for considera- 

* tion the importance of using every effort to ameliorate the 

* condition of society in India, and especially of discountenancing 

* such inhuman and demoralizing customs as are unhappily still 

* too prevalent in^that country.” 

While we sincerely congratulate ourselves on the existence 
and’iw^rts of this conference, we fully concur in the eApres- 
n^ons of the first resolution, that any measure, which may be 
taken by thoi^ societies, are likely to be md!re effective if inde- 
pepdeutly urgpd by the three; and we place even still more hope 
^on the individual exertions of those who, whether in the 
House or Out of it, may be led to study and further the Chris¬ 
tian interest of India. > * 

This coBferefice, comprising, os it does, eome aistinguished 
public servants of the Company, is not likely to err on the side of 
•pressing too severely theirJate hon*blb masters; and on the other 
hand we have confidence that the representatives of those religi- 
nue sodeties mil not compromise the spiritual good of the 
by limiting tbdr wiihes to the distinctive views of the. 
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church to which they belong, nor in any degree fall short of tjbe 
high aims which the occasion invites, and the eternal destidbs 
of the inhabitants of India demand. 

We shall how proceed to review* some of thoSe subjects which 
might seem to demand the attention of Parliament, in which the 
interests of Christianity in India are involved. We shall allude 
to the matters included in the resolutions of the united con¬ 
ference, and shall perhaps be the means of suggesting other 
matters for the exercise of their praiseworthy zeal; allowing 
ourselves more latitude in the choice of topics than could be 
embraced in the deliberations of a purely missionary body. If 
our remarks should savour too much of n^^plaint, it is not that 
we are unmindful of the advantages which have hitherto been 
enjoyed,—and which shall be acknowledged in their place,—but 
because the present is the opportunity for enumerating and 
removing the defects and evils which the past has brought to 

The first subject of enquiry, which commends itself to our 
notice, is— 

The Abkabi Department op Goveknment. —This cor¬ 
responds with our excise, and the enquiry is defhanded whether 
it be, or not, the source of the great spread of drunkenness in 
India during the last fifty years. The excessive use of intoxi¬ 
cating liquors is contrary to the religious laws and habits of 
life, both of theMohammedan and Hindu. There is no 
proper Bengali word to express drunkenness, to “ eat madness” 
being the only phrase in use; and the habits of the natives 
are so free from it, when left to themselves, that in a little vil¬ 
lage we once lived in for eighteen months, a single man 
never appeared under the influence of intoxication. In larger 
towns, where the abkari system operates, drunkenness is 
almost as common as in England, and is becoming increasingly 
80; and the prevalence is generally imputed to the wojiluBjl of 
the present Government abkari. To do justioe to this subject 
would demand an article of itself. We can only most briefly 
allude to its evils. 

In this, as in other branches of Government, the increase of 
the present revenue is the one end sought by the Compaq, 
and, therefore, the great aim of the native subordinates* To 
effect this end in the abkari department, every stratagem is 
devised to. establish drinking shops in villages, where heretofore 
there had never been sueh, and to put impediments in the way 
of those ceasing to sell who had once commenced. »The qmq* 
has sometimes occurred, that when a respectable man is entra|^- 
ped into selling spirits, he is led to decamp and forfeit hb sdaty 
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mid ia advance^ Iixtare8> and what outstanding debts may 
«.be left. Such a case, with many like grievous details, will only 
be undemtood by those who are acquainted with the proceedings 
of native stiboidinates, endowed with the greatest official 
powers, and the smallest possible salaries; for whose moral 
improvement not the slightest care has been taken, or concern' 
shewn, ind whose immediate covenanted, superintendent is per¬ 
haps a hundred miles oiT, in Calcutta or Dacca. This spread of 
drunkenness seems the greatest evil, as it is ohe of the most pro¬ 
minent results of our connenon with India. And it is with 
thankfulness believed^gtliat many, connikited with the Govern¬ 
ment, who know working of tb^ljgfpirit license, are 

most averse to it. ■ >’ 

The abkari system of operation, before the beginning of this 
century, was not objectionable. An oppressive tax on the 
toddy-tree, which formed the chief revenue, would have only 
checked the produce; and it is probable that a return to 
the old system, and a total suppression of the present abkari 
system, would, through the remaining habits and feelings of the 
natives, go far to bring about the happy state of things on this 
hmd that existed up to fifty years ago. But it is possible that' 
under present circumstances a remedial measure of Govern¬ 
ment may be necessary to effect tliis; and the present evil is 
so rapidly increasing, and of such a crying character in its 
temporal effects upon the Hindu constitution, under a tropical 
sun, and the demoralizing results are such, as to call before all 
Others for the interposition of the state. 

IL In HUM A NT Kites. —A nsoog the inhuman rites of India, 
which still cry to God and man for abolition, the one deserving 
first notice is thivt of Bntrajati, commonly called ** Ghfit- 
murder.” This rite enjoins the conveyance of the sick and 
Oged away from their homes, to be exposed on the banks of the 
Gaqggg, and, before death, submerged beneath the waters of 
the sacred stream* 

':Xu a former article in this on the subject, it is calcu- 

lail)^ riiat, at the lowest computation, not fewer than a thousand 
natr^^ per ^y are offered to this bloody idol The details 
of this Jborrihle rite are fully given in the above-mentioned 
article, tbe substance of which was supplied by Prize Bi^ayS 
prepared by intelligent natives in Calcutta. The following ebt- 
tracts, which mark the murderous character of the rite, would 
seem to prove the necessity fm* Government interference 
I Moreover,” {proceeds the native essayist) ** we turn round 
an^^^enge ohr countrymen todeny the fact, if they can, that 
^ a great majority of cases^for from any wish to be carried 
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* to the river being shewn, Rn unwiUipgness is invariably dis^lay- 

* ed. How frequently do we witness men, when, that dTeidw 
‘ houf comes in which they are for ever to be separated frim 
‘ their much loved family and home, entreating their friends 

* and relations in a most {mectiiig manner to delay the acting of 
^ their intended purposes for a while.’* In another place, he says, 

’—How often do jve witness, with tears in our eyes, the sick, 

* unconscious of the dangerous nature of their disease, talking 
‘ and conversing with great cheerfulness; but no sooner are the 
‘ heavy tidings brought to them that they must prepare to go to 

* visit the Ganges, than they, drawing a,sigh, turn on the side, 

‘ and are never seeR to speak any mor|^.;- 

The native Hindu essayists nuturallyfiiKnh: from imputing to 
their countrymen the crime of murder from malice prepense, or 
covetousness*'But who shall doubt, that a rite which afibrds such 
facility fcfr wilful murder is frequently so employed ? It has 
come within our own power to authenticate two such instances. 

A gentleman, bolding a distinguished position in Calcutta, 
was informed, some years ago, that the relations of a sick native 
had taken him to die at the river, though not in dangeroi^ ill¬ 
ness, in order to possess themselves of his wealth. He proceed¬ 
ed to the ghdt, or burning place, accompanied by a medical 
practitioner, and, finding the base to be as reported, asked to see 
the Will,” which being shown, he tore it, and threw it into 
the river, whereupon they brought the sick man home, and he 
was alive for some years after. 

The second was given us by a gentleman, who happened 
to be the head civilian in a district at the time when the 
raja had been subjected to this rite under peculiarly dis¬ 
graceful circumstances. This gentleman told us, that he ab¬ 
stained from showing the accustomed marks of respect to his son 
and successor, and when this young raja called, mentioned that 
he had so acted to mark his displeasure at the murder of his 
father. To which the raja replied, that it was not his fluff, as 
he had nothing to do vrith The disgraceful circumstances 
alluded to, and which were" generally believed at the time, 
were these. The deceased raja, who had gone in some state, 
when ill, to a sacred place on the Ganges, while walking out 
ia the evening, saw his vast funeral pile erecting, and ob¬ 
served in the presence of others, that they should desist, he 
was getting better and would return soon,^. The servant of 
the family, whose •'office it was, placed him in the water thajt 
night, and his remains were burnt next morning. \ 

Uplike some other Moloch rites of the Hindu 9 > th§ gl®t 
murders rest upon weak and comparatively modern autbqiel% 
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la the ehaflta% It does appear that there is any allusioa 
to the cniftoia^ whether preceptive^ historical^ or incidental 
in4inj of the taost ancient of these books. Professor Wilson 
says, in his lectures op the religious practices and opinions of 
the Hindus;:—^*‘The Custom of carryin^i the dying to the 

* banks of the Ganges, or some tiver considered sacred, has 

* no warrant ffom antiquity, any more than it has from reason 

* and humaiMty.” And one of the natives before alluded to, 
attempts, with much learning and ingenuity, to show that 
the custom has not prevailed for more than 360 years. This 
period, however, we, , think far too short. 

It is acknoW]edge|i/,that some difficulties are in the way of 
remedying, l^y act of the Legislature, an evil of such general 
prevalence. Still the attention of Government should be 
turned to so murderous a rite, and it is not improbable, that 
when attempted, the rite of Entrajati ” will bC found to 
admit of as safe and effectual a remedy as did the sati, in- 
£EiDticide, Gunga Saugor murders, slavery, &c. &c. 

The Government are engaged in the suppression of another 
Moloch rite among the Khond tribes on the southern frontier of 
Orissa. The Merriah ” sacrifice enjoins the tearing in 
pieces of a living human victim^ as an oblation to the Earth 
god; audit is to be feared this cruel ^superstition prevails 
along the South among the Hill tribes, to an extent not yet 
realixed by us. But this subjeol li^aa already been discussed in 
our pages so much in detail, th&^ there is little necessity for us 
Qpw to recur to it. 

: j^esides these are other cruel abominations, which, though 
pot murderous, should certainly be put down by the strong 
hand of authority. In Bhowanipore, in the immediate precincts 
of Calcutta, may be seen, during the Ghijirruck Pujah, a man 
swung roundJb>y the sinews of bis back, to afford a barbarous 
ex citem ent to the peo{de; and the same is to be found in most 
of 4he villages^of Bengal. We have seen among the palaces 
of Chauringhi, a procession of^ flcarce clad devotees, each one 
haying a long iron rod passed through his tongue or his 
cheeks, or having iron plates of fire on his head, or between 
the pierced wrists. We would not have such abominations 
banished from Calcutta and allowed elsewhere. The expression 
of a wish on the part of the Government, or Police magistrate, 
would effect this, and do the cause of humanity no good; but-we 
mention such things to show, tbit there is too much indifference 
^ ; and there is sUll a necessity on the part 

of dbriBtian England to persevere as much as ever in its 

efiorts f<^ India. 
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To plead toleration on behalf of any of the foregoing io- 
hutnai^ rites were as absurd as to countenance the religious 
murders of the thug and dacoit> or protect the devotees frdm 
being taken up by the police for walking naked in the streets of 
Calcutta. ^ 

III. Government connection with Idolatry. —Upon 
this subject, which has so often called for the,just zeal of 
the Christian community, it is scarce necessary to pause* 
The subject has been discussed at full length in a recent 
number of this Review, to which reference must be made* 
We may congratulate ourselves, the Government, and the 
country, on the efforts which have been'i'made, and the suo 
cess wiiich have followed those efforts. And we doubt not 
that no less results will follow the like discussion of other 
Christian claims and grievances, if.conducted by the friends of 
Christianity in the same persevering spirit in which this con¬ 
troversy has been conducted. We now possess " returns*' 
relative to this question for the years 1847, *49 and *51. It is 
a great satisfaction to be thus fully informed of the state of the 
case and extent of the evil; but it is a still greater pleasure to 
witness throughout these returns and minutes but one spirit 
displayed, whether in the Home Government or Indian offi¬ 
cials. All seem, earnestly and steadily, to persevere in carry¬ 
ing out the determination of the Parliament to separate the 
English Government from connection with heathen idolatry. 

The pilgrim tax was at once resigned. The revenue offi¬ 
cers ceased to be responsible for the collection of the rents, 
the repair of the temples and images, and the supply of the 
various commodities required for their use. 

Still, however, a great deal remains to be done. The work 
is but half accomplished. The Government are still the mana¬ 
ges of lands which afford endowments to heathen temples. 
Very large sums of money are paid out of the Compaoji^ 
treasury for the support of heathen idolatry and Mohammedan 
worship, and the patronage of some of these priestly appoint¬ 
ments still remains at the disposal of the East India Company. 
In the Bombay presidency, the Government is concerned in the 
payment to heatnen temples of £70,000 in money or land reve¬ 
nue, and in Madras the amount in money is nearly £80,000 
a year, while in Bengal, among others Jagannath, notwith¬ 
standing all that has been said and written against it, still 
receives out of the Company’s treasury £2,333. 

We are fully aware, that in continuing to manage the templo 
lands, the Government mean only to protect the ryots Hvmg, 
upon them; and that the money paid is in most oases for viduo 

Q 
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formerk received.' But these )%s^iis wUl uot Satisfy Chiistiau 
Bngland fbit the permanent cotitlnuaDce'’ of an^r coni^eetioii 
between the Government and idolatry* .We would not destne 
to deprive a heathen temple of any of its property or endowineht. 
We would have every reasdnable claim honoured, every just 
expectation realized; but we would also insist that, as soon as 
may be, our Christian Government should wash their hands of 
any official support of, and connection with, heathen priests and 
temples. We can he grateful for any step made in this worl^ 
We can make . allowance for the necessary difficulties, and 
patiently put up with needful delay; bulwe can never cease 
to protest against the evil, until it shall be impossible to say, 
with the Deputy Governor of Bengal in 1844, “ The temple of 
Ja^nndth is only one of innumertmle Hindu temples, the es- 
tamishinent and worship of which are partly maintained by pay> 
ments from the public Is'easury.’* 

IV. The Ecclesiastical Department. —The subject 
to which we shall next ^ome, the Ecclesiastical Department 
of Government, is perhaps the most important tliat we have 
here to discuss. There is good reason to hope, that justice 
will be done before Parliament, in the inquiries which shall 
arise out of this subject. One head of parliamentary en¬ 
quiry refers exclusively to " the ecclesiastical provision for 
the diffusion of Christian spiritual instruction,” and the united 
conference make it the subject^ their ffi'st resolution, in con¬ 
sidering the interests of Christmnity in the new charter. This 
is the centre to which we would :Bx our attention. The Go¬ 
vernment maintains a Christian ecclesiastical establishment; 
we may ^ fairly judge of their estimate of, and interest in, 
Christianity, by the strength and efficiency of this department; 
and all that the Government are likely to do for promoting the 
spiritual good of the peofde will be done through this depart* 
memtii 

Let us turn our attention to the strength of the ecelesiastical 
staff in the country, comprising three bishops, thirty-nine cl»p- 
lains, and seventy-seven asristant chaplains. Every renewal of 
the charter has brought with it accessions of strength in this 
department, and there seems now to be a good plea ror the una¬ 
nimous resolution of the Propagation of the Gospel, Christian 
Knowledge, and Church Missionary l^oieties, to press for an 
increase of the Indian episcopate and the staff of cnaplmns and 
a^stant chaplains. 

If the character of the ecclesiastical body in India is to be 
epi^pal at all, and episcopacy be any thing more than, a 
Eiere name, it is preposiercms to expect the oversight and 
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ol ,01)19 1)9^4 ovef a 'clerical establishment 

st^tohiBff the Taleof Caehmete in the north-west^ to 
the i^nd of Singapore jin the south-east, t The Court- of 
Pirectore may calculate on olf this time with 

less than two new bishops, for Agra and the Straits. 

The metropolihi.n bishop wilt, press manfully, as he is well 
able, for these bishoprics, as well as the other necessities 
of his church; and past success should encourage him. Few 
bishops, in the history of the church, could say with him, that 
during the twenty years he has held office, his charge 
has been relieved by ihe creation from it of eleven new dioce¬ 
ses. On Bishop Wilson’s appointment in 1832, he might have 
had to carry on correspondence, the only official means in his 
jwwer, with the following places, which each have now their 
own diocesan:—Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, Sydney, ,Adelaide, 
Melbourne, Newcastle, Tasmania, Cape Town, New Zealand, 
and China. It cannot be denied that the strength and extension 
of the Church of England are largely involved in the increase of 
the episcopate. The religious progress of India, daring the 
last thirty years, exhibits a marked illustration of this, ond- 
not the least use of a bishop in our fmreign possessions is, that 
it concentrates the Christian sympathies of England upon a 
locality. It is not perhaps too muph to say that, were our 
metropolitan’s charge (including a population of one hundred 
millions, more ready than the Msh to receive scriptural instruc¬ 
tion) sub-divided into five divismns, it would get just five times 
more attention than it now does, from the religious societies 
and community at home. For the increased usefulness of the 
episcopal office, it is most desirable, that the nature of a 
bishop’s jurisdiction in India should be legally defined. It is 
complained by some, that, under the present system, the bishop 
is powerless, the mere organ of Government or its secretaries, 
to give ecclesiastical countenance to their acts. By oth erp^ pn 
the opposite side, it is averred that no Protestant bishops ever 
possessed half so ^eat and irresponsible power. The fact is 
probably between ^e two. The Government maintains much 
the same principle in ecclesiastical matters as they did before 
bishops were appointed, but in practice they rarely find it worth 
while to thwart or interfere with the bishop in any of his known , 
wishes. Yet, while this power and authority are coulerred 
upon bishops, the usual appeal from such should be secured to^ 
the clergy on the spot . ' 

The number ox chaplains and assistant chaplains in all* 
India is 115. And in Benptl and the North Wes^ Provinceiv 
including the Punjaub, there ate twenty chaplains, and of 
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EBsistant chaplains f6rty<*^tMro. The inadequacy of this numi- 
her will be best exhibited by the following circumet^nces. 
In the cold season of 1849-60, we Tisitef the following 
civil stations, which arc consecutive on the main stream of the 
Ganges, between Bhagulpore and Chittagong, vi 2 ., Malda, 
Bampur-Bauleah, Pubna, Furridpur, Burrisapl, Tipperah, and 
Noacolli. These, with the numerous towns'Und contiguous indigo 
and sugar factories, were without one resident chaplain. In 
one of these places, where seventeen communicated, the Lord^s 
Supper had been . but once administered for twenty-two 
years. The one chaplain of the large ciijil and military station 
of Dacca, and the chaplain of the united stations of Mur- 
shedabad and Darjeeling, have to leave their posts to perform 
any occasional duty in the above-named places. Wo do not 
believe that this arises from any injudicious disposal of the avail¬ 
able ecclesiastical staff, but simply from its scantiness. Another 
instance may be mentioned. At Kajmabal, we once met the 
left wing, or four companies of H. M.’s Royal Irish Fusiliers; 
an epidemic was raging amongst them, which had already re¬ 
duced the number to little more than 300. Here the writer 
was called to Aiinister to the sick by day and night for eight 
days, during which time twenty-six more were buried, and 
be had then to go on his way, leaving ninety-seven men in 
hospital, without a minister of any denomination to comfort 
the dying, or afford to the oonv|tle8cent that counsel w respect 
to Conduct, and even regimen and habit, which an experienced 
chaplain might well supply to European soldiers on their first 
march. 

But a more fearful case is presented to us by the fact, that 
from the time of the departure of Lord Keane to the des¬ 
truction of the Cabul army, there was not a single chap¬ 
lain in Affghanistan, to attend to the various spiritual exi- 
g janeifi s of that appalling period. The evil of too few clergy¬ 
men at home ia felt and admitted by all; but the miserable con¬ 
sequences of such, in a foreign and heathen land, can scarcely 
be exaggerated. The above instances,—and others might be 
eupplled,—'Will sufiScicntly illustrate this statement. 

The staff of the Company’s chaplains needs to be 
augmented, to supply the crying ^iritual necessities of tlie 
dvif and military servants of the Company. We want no 
mere driblets of one or two a year, made up by a reduction of 
full chaplaincies to supply salaries for more assistant chaplains; 
^ and we think the bishops should reproach themselves for 
having so quietly allowed an appliance eo oppressive to the ju¬ 
niors in the service* What would the army say to having a 


largely 
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hundred of the divisional commands, colonelcies, and majorities 
reduced, in order to make new ensigns, lieutenants, and ca]^ 
tains? Would they congratulate themselves on the multiplica¬ 
tion of red coats before the enemy ? And yet it was, in a great 
degree, by the appliance of this principle, that the secretary of 
the India House was able to report an increase in the number 
of the chaplains since the last charter. Were the number of 
chaplains three-fold what it is at present, the proportion to the 
Company’s medical officers would still be as one to three; and 
who will say that the cure of the immortal is of less moment 
than that of the moi<^l part of man ? Let the efforts of reli¬ 
gious societies and individuals in London be strenuously 
directed to this point. 

Scarcely second to a great increase of chaplains is the best 
administration of the patronage. At present it is vested in the 
individual members of the Court of Directors. It seems most 
advisable that a proportion of this patronage should be adminis¬ 
tered by the authorities on the spot in India. Were our bishops 
entrusted with any share of ecclesiastical patronage (as bishops 
at home are), we might expect the following ^ood to result: 
—First, a higher standard of character and proficiency in the 
men would probably be maintained, from the superior con¬ 
cern in the appointments, and ability to select, which the bishop 
might be expected to possess. .Secondly, it would afford 
the opp^unity of employing those who might be found qua¬ 
lified on the spot; and who, if behind their English educated 
brethren in some respects, might have one chief essential for 
the ministry in India secured, viz., a knowledge of the language 
of the country. And, thirdly, were the amount of patronage 
exercised in India of any extent, it might warrant doubling the 
number of the clergy, by the creation of the office of curate, an 
official at present unknown in the country. 

Respecting the qualifications of chaplains, so long as ■ 

fice remains in the gift of the several Directors/their characters 
and qualifications will bear the Bt|mp of their patrons. A Charles 
Grant, the Director, will be known by a Martyn, Buchanan, 
Thomason, or Corrie among the chaplains, and others accord¬ 
ingly, But though we may not be able to affect the character 
of the men before their arrival in the country, pains should be¬ 
taken that they should be turned to the best purpose after¬ 
wards. The rule enforced on the civil, military^ and medical 
professions should be applied to the olerical, viz., a require¬ 
ment of the knowledge or one of the languages of the csountry. * 
Wherefore should this not be the case ? It is scaredy as. 
much to the interest of the state ^ it is of the church,,that those 
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Qorernment servants, whose previous training especially qua* 
itfles' them to excel in study, should, like all the other ser* 
vanta of the Government, be required to pass in the 'native 
languages. ; But it is not a matter of political expediency 
and sacred duty only, it is a matter of legal obligation, en* 
joined in a clause of a fcUrmer charter, which has never been 
revoked, which runs as follows:—^‘'Wedo further will and 
appoint, that all such ministers as shall be sent to reside in 
India as aforesaid, shall be obliged to learn within one year 
after their arrival, the Portuguese language, and shall apply 
themselves, to learn the native languagei^ of the country where 
they shall reside, the better to enable them to instruct the 

* Gentoos that shall be the servants or slaves of the said com- 

* pany, or their agents, in the Protestant religion.” 

If it be observed that the chaplains have too much to do to 
learn the languages, the same may be said of any other profes¬ 
sion, and the case of one has come within our own notice, 
ipho preached in a native language in the tenth month of his 
residence in the country, having, in the interval, fulfilled the 
duties of a chaplain. Were a return required by Parliament 
of the number bf chaplains, who minister m a native language, 
it is to be feared that the total number in the three Pre- 
sidehcies would be small indeed. An acquaintance with the 
Ternacolar is undoubtedly the first qualification, after scrip¬ 
ture knowledge and godliness of character, in a minister of the 
Gospel in a heathen land. It was this knowledge of the native 
languages, ably employed, which called forth the eminent charac¬ 
ters of former chaplains; and if a change does not take place 
on this head, we venture to predict, that the Company's eccle- 
siasti<ml servants will continue to fail, until they reach the 
level of the Queen’s navy chaplains, before the school-masters’ 
appointments were added to their ofiice. Let us hope, that 
4itw> mntter will attract the attention of our bishops and mis¬ 
sionary societies at home, that they may influence the house, to 
induce tjiie Company to require a knowledge of the language 
from the Napkins. We shafl then see the ecclesiastical service 
in India not only keep pace with, but outstrip the advancing 
character of the church at home. 

< question of salary in the ecclesiastical service next calls 
for our notice. Of the two evils,—an excessively paid and 
c^n ill-paid mmistry,-~we undoubtedly think the former the 
gr^ter.^ Poverty may foster godliness, call forth the exhibition 
of self^depial, and secure the sympathy of others. Excess 
wealth has imthing to commend it, for 

** Gold luid Grao^Uicy aovw did agree.*' 
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Still we protest against an unfair advantage being taken 
of oinr prinoiplei to the injury of the most deserving of 
the clergy. And we think we see ground for this in the 
church m India. Young men* are being invited out from 
our universities at home, to minister to Europeans, on salaries 
only one-fifth, or one-sixth, more than is deemed necessary for 
an organist In Calcutta. This is not, however, in connexion 
with Government. We regard church appointments, like those 
of any other profession, held by men taken from the same grade 
of society, having similar expenses and liabilities as others; and 
they should be remunerated for their services accordingly. Let 
us apply this principle to the ecclesiastical department of the 
Company’s service. The first thing which strikes us, is that the 
salary of the metropolitan is but one-half, and that of the 
other bishops a little more than a third, of the salaries of the 
heads of the civil, military and legal professions,^ in their 
respective Presidencies. This must be severely felt at Madias 
and Bombay; where, upon a third-class grade' of salary, they 
have to maintain themselves and family in the highest circle, 
to which the Royal patent of office ranks them. They must 
also take a lead in subscriptions, for which * the European 
society in India is so conspicuous; and are necessitated to main¬ 
tain hospitality, to the numerous chaplains and missionaries who 
may visit the Presidency. We really think the increase of the 
incomes of the bishops of Madras and Bombay should be seriously 
considered, before the salary of another bishopric is incurred. 
As to the chaplains’ circumstances, it should be said, that since 
the reduction of the number of full chaplains, in order to provide 
salaries for additional assistant chaplains, the Company’s appoint¬ 
ments should be rather called permanent assistant chaplaincies; for 
by the time one obtains the head of the list of assistant chaplains, 
the full term of service will probably have been accomplished, 
and the chaplain be entitled to bis pension of about £l80a 
which few, who are out of debt in the country, are likely to de¬ 
cline. And it will be admitted that this reduced pension is not 
too generous a support for a man of a liberal and expensive edu¬ 
cation ; the best of whose days have been spent m a tropical 
climate, with, perhaps, a family to maintain, it would probably 
be found^that the salary and allowance of the East India. 
pany’s chaplains are not very much better than those of our 
missionaries, whether in connection with the church, or sodeties, 
whose allowances are much the same. The best pdd missionarieB 
have not by one-half the chaplain’s salary, but these have dwell- * 
ing-houses provided for them; they are saved all the expense 
a position among well-paid Europeans; the medical expenses 
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of tWr wives and children are provided; their travelling ex¬ 
penses paid» and above all, the passage to and from jBngland, 
for themselves and family, so frequentl;f required in conse¬ 
quence of the climate, and a home for their chUdbren out of the 
country, which is absolutely necessary for their preservation. 
These allowances will probably place the temporal circum¬ 
stances of both much upon a par, and it will be admitted, that 
what would be paternal liberality with the narrowed and un¬ 
certain means of a religious society, is scarcely so in a Go¬ 
vernment, who arc confessedly liberal pay-masters. The widows* 
and orphans* pensions in the chaplains* case are not taken into 
consideration, as these are of their own providing. 

We have no personal interest in putting forth these remarks, 
nor is the question only to be regarded as of personal concern to 
the chaplain. It undoubtedly presses seriously upon the Com- 
pany*s best .interest, by lowering the standard of the clergy 
in the country; as no one would be likely, from temporal mo¬ 
tives, to accept a chaplaincy, who could maintain a family in 
his profession at home; and missionary motives are not, it is 
feared, often ^ut forward in connection with these appoint¬ 
ments. 

But if the Government are to be put to the expense of good 
salaries, let us have the full benefit of this, in the best men, which 
the wisest disposal of patronage can provide. Let a high stan- 
of scholarship in language, and ministerial devotednees, be 
^^red, and then let the number of bishops and clergy be 
ihOreased to the full, and we believe the best interests of this 
country and the Government would be in the highest degree 
advanced. 

V. The Local Church. —The piety and benevolence of 
Christianity continually result in efforts to perpetuate its bless¬ 
ings in a locality. As might be expected, from the wealthy 
ijifi&istian community in India, we find everywhere churches 
built, and sometimes endowments collected and laid by, to 
secure the continuance of Christian ministrations. 

It seems most desirable on the part of Government to foster 
such efiforts when made, and to devise measures for their further 
increase, to preserve the independence of such undertakings, 
—ti^ perpetuate the benefits which might result from them. 
That such religious efibrts should remain unnoticed and be allow¬ 
ed to fall into decay, for lack of a fostering hand, #ouid be mani¬ 
fest improvidence, that they should he impeded in their 
“ pious aims, or diverted from the purpose for which they were 
.^-iOidmimlly designed, would seem sometmng worse. 

This idea of a lo^ QhurclriB probably a new subject to many 
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of our readers. But as we proceed, we trust it will comiue&d 
itself to all, as not only deserving attention, but pregnant with 
far more good than has yet been seen from it $ and for this 
end demanding assistance where necessary, and deserving always 
encouragement from*the temporal powfm Let us now re¬ 
view what may be presented to us as the material of a local 
church around us in this country, and suggest what use can be 
made of such. 

In the city of Calcutta alone, by the pious efforts of former 
inhabitants, the Old or Mission Church was built, endowed, 
and for many years served by distinguished missionaries, or 
rather local ministers. And in our own time, St. Paurs Cathe¬ 
dral has been completed at a large cost from the religious 
community here and at home, and supplied with an abundant 
endowment fund. Several of the other churches of Calcutta 
have been, in whole or part, raised by public subscription, and 
this we believe to be the case generally throughout the coun¬ 
try. 

The means which might be used in support of a local minis¬ 
try is our next consideration. Besides the endowments, 
which a few churches possess, the attendants *at most of the 
churches in Calcutti, served by chaplains, pay a high rate of 
pew-rent ; and there seems no reason why the same method 
should not be adopted in all. The surplice and cenuste^ Ibes 
might be applied to the same object, and the amount of th^e 
will witness, that this may form an important item in a laige 
congregation:— 


SurpUco fee, for marriage by license... 33 0 

Minister’s, for ditto ... 60 o 

Ditto ditto, by Banns.. 18 0 

Baptism, out of hours of Sunday Divine Service 83 0 

Interring in Pucka grave. 60 0 

Ditto brought on shoulders ...». 24 0 

Ditto in hearse or coach ... 32 0 

Ditto on shoulders, Coffin ornamented... a ... 12 0 

Ditto, Coffin unornamented. 0 0 

Clerk, for marriage by license .. 6 0 

Ditto, by Banns. 2 0 

Chair at St. John’s Ohuroh . 8 0 

Chair at the Cathedral . 4 0 


‘ But besides this existing support, which would go far toloSam- 
tain a local lilnister,—where circumstances required, a special 
subscription might be made, as minister's money, from those 
who could afford it, or the Government might be induced « 
to grant sums in aid of other funds collected for 
meats. • 

B 
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Once mdre* all existing local proirision nmde for the clerical 
superintendanoe of schools, male and female military orphan 
asylums, JQuropean hospitals and ^ols, might be direoled to 
the support of a local clergy^' instead of being added as per¬ 
quisites to a ohaplain*s%alary, as we have^cnown such appoint¬ 
ments. In fact we would "have the Company guarantee, on the 
terms of their covenant, a sufficient maintenance to those cler¬ 


gymen whom they send out from England, and all fees and 
funds raised in the country should be appropriated to the fur¬ 
ther support of religion on the spot 

At present the seven churches in Calcutta, largely attend¬ 
ed by persons not servants of Government, are, with one ex¬ 
ception, ministered to by Government chaplains; while those 
few country stations, which have church services, though com¬ 
prising exQiusiyely Government servants, are mostly minis¬ 
tered to by Missionary clergymen, the Government giving no 
remuneration for such services. Were the present proposal 
ever carried out, most of the ten or twelve chaplains now en¬ 
gaged in Calcutta, as well as the others in all large towns, 
might gradually give way to the supply of locally supported 
ministers; and^be disposed of by the Government in small 
military cantonments and civil stations, which could not be ex- 
p€^ct,^ to support their own minister. 

tosuU of this proposition, we expect not only a large 
of the clergy, but those also we would hope of a au- 
^fibr stomp, and not a few of them raised in the country, 
xhey would be men specially selected for their qualifications, 
as^^bersof large, influential, and highly intellectual congre- 
l^aitons. They would have a permanent holding in their cur4, 
and not, like the chaplains, be liable to removal from year to 
year, at the will, or for the convenience, of the Government. 
The incomes and influence of the clei^y would depend 
iffiSrdiheir diligence and success in ministerial work. But above 
all, snob a body of local clergy would make India their home, 
haying no temptation, like the chaplains, to leave the country 
after seventeen years of residence, at the very time of life 
when a clergyman begins to exercise most influence, and when, 
in a foreign country, his experience becomes most valuable. 
JCtjtJttnba lo(^ church as this ^until the country admits of more 
national measures for the church establishment), we must mainly 
look fdr the growth and perinanence of religion %mong Euro¬ 
pean^ and country-bom Christians, for the spread of missions 
atnong the surroundi^ heathen, and the gradual relief pri- 
Monito tnissinnary sdbietias at home, from the support of the na¬ 
tive church. * 
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VI. Government Public Instruction.— This is a sub¬ 
ject, which, in one shape or another, we have had frequently 
to br&g before our readers, and we are never tired of it, as 
we are sore our readers interested in India ilre not either. 

It is not, however, •the important extent^ or results of Govern¬ 
ment efforts in the cause of public instruction, which have 
called for this i^equent notice and deep interest. It is rather 
the defects in such respects. There is no feature of the ques¬ 
tion so pressing as the meagre character of these efforts. A 
Government, which draws a revenue of twenty-six millions 
a year from a teeming population, spends about £45,000 in 
its public instruction. Although poverty is the characteristic 
of the country, such is the love of learning, that while the 
Government have probably less than 25,000 students in the 
three Presidencies, the missionaries are teaching 120,000, and 
the natives themselves, unassisted, afford the first elements of 
reading and arithmetic to many millions. 

Nearly every one in India is able to read, and can un¬ 
derstand a bazar account or a zemindar’s receipt. Here was 
a country for public instruction. 

■ But it will be said, that the few whom Ibe Government 
instruct are from the highest and most influential class of 
the community, and that the standard of instruction is far 
higher than that afforded by the missionaries or the people. 
We admit that the former is the case generally, and the 
latter to some extent. But this admission we do not allow 
as a defence of the Government, but as the foundation of 
our next two complaints. First, they are spending the funds 
of the state upon those who can best afford to educate them¬ 
selves, and upon those too, who, though they have most in¬ 
fluence, it is well known are the last to exercise it. It 
is not the rich and great that influence a people; they are 
the last to be moved, and even when moved tbemselyi^^ 
they are the slowest to act upon their convictions and set an 
example to others: every national movement i^rings ^ from 
the mass. We see this in Christian history, ll^thenismin 
the mass, too readily admitted into the outward church, debased 
Christianity into the Heathenism displayed in the middle and 
dark ages, and too palpable in the cnurch of Borne at the 
' present time. Again, tne spread of general mstruction'ambng 
the people, By means of printing, and the translation of the 
Scripture into the vulgar tongue, was the strength of the Re¬ 
formation in England, and is still ohr protection foom supersti-, 
tion and infidelity; It is true that one great man in a eaitm 
is worth many smaller ones. For aught we know, the w)^ 
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Beforfflation uiay have depended on the protection which Wick- 
lifTe received from the Duke of Lancaster while translating 
the Bible; and so in India^ when a man of good family, who has 
been brought up in a Government school, jwns the Christian 
ranks, it is like a block from the dtadely* which carries with 
it many a loose stone, and causes perhaps a fissure which shall 
not be restored. Still the mass of the people are the founda¬ 
tions of the wall, and against them we must plant our battery 
that the whole may crumble. Let the state help to instruct 
the poor, and the rich will instruct themselves; let the poor 
first move; and then, but not till then, the rich will lead thorn. 
It will not be said, that the trifie which those who receive 
Government instruction pay themselves should influence the 
state to afford them instruction; it is such a trifie (but 13 
per cent, of the amount spent in Bengal, 2 per cent, in Agra, 
7 per cent, in Bombay, and probably less in Madras) as 
not to deserve to be taken into consideration; and a system 
of teaching suited to the poor would be so economical, and 
so extensively resorted to, as probably to be far more productive 
on a very small fee. 

Again, we complain that the standard of instruction is far 
too high-flown. A familiarity with Dr. Farmer’s criticism 


on Shakespeare, a philosophical discussion of the politics of Mo¬ 
dern Europe, and a head knowledge of the second and third 
year book-work in Cambridge mathematics, is surely no use¬ 
ful education to a Bengali; and yet we do but justice to the stu¬ 
dents and teachers in saying, that many at the Government 
schools have attained to this, as reference to quoted examples in 
this Remew will show. We acknowledge one good resulting from 
such a highly intellectual course. It completely unshackles 
the heathen mind from the slavery of superstition, especially 
such a subtle and intellectual superstition as Hinduism, which 
a le ss erudite mental training would scarcely accomplish. It 
requires all the advances of modern science to make a Hindu 
know and feel himself superior to Brahmanism. There is 
where the Missionary gains greatly by Government education; 
learning is often their “ school-master to bring them to 
Christ,” but this good is certainly not the one sought and 
■ avowed by Government, and we are inclined to contend that 
tnepwsent Government instruction effects no other. 

This present system has not yet appeared to. qualify its 
students for useful employment in the state. The expecta- 
‘ «tions ,of these youths are ks far. above, as their qualifications 
Wow, the plain practical standard required by the heads of 
Government offices. We know a youth, who upon passing 
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through college with distinction, was offered a situation under 
Government, with the usual salary of twenty rupees; this was 
not equal to his scholarship at college, and he declined it, not 
without showing his failings. JFor three years he remained 
unemployed, and then •applied to the same gentleman for the 
same situation, obtained it, and has since filled it with such 
diligence and modesty, that he has been Rapidly promoted, as 
his high talents warranted. It is much to be desired, that 
many would take timely warning from this very common case. 
But it is admitted that the heads of Government offices are afraid 
of employing these youths, even to the extent which their attain¬ 
ments would warrant; and that too many of those who do 
not find occupation as teachers in the Government schools, spend 
their time idly, dependent on their zemindar families, agitating 
the people with political sentiments, the result of their educa¬ 
tion, but tending by no means to the quiet and wealth of the 
state. * 

We have a graver moral charge against Government in¬ 
struction. We think the system of secular and scientific 
English instruction, communicated chiefly by heathen teachers, 
is productive of vast moral evil. We are not So horrified as 
many are at the infidelity it almost universally begets. This 
is often, if not always, in a Hindu, an advance from a faith 
which so enslaves his reason, sense, and 'will, as almost to deprive 
him of free agency. And there is much of bold recklessness 
in his conduct, which is sometimes worse in appearance than 
in reality. Moral evil does, however, undoubtedly result. 
Idolatry has its religious sanctions and moral restraints; the 
very first effect of the Government system is to remove these, 
substituting nothing in their place. The result is, that in 
addition to all the vices of their country, many of these young 
men become notorious in their neighbourhood for haughtiness, 
discontent, abuse of superiors, drunkenness, and open profligacy,* 
such as the country was not cursed with before. • 

W e next complain, that the system is not adapted to the 
genius of the people and the circumstances of the country. 
We found in India an indigenous system of instruction, as 
universal in its character as is to be found in Germany or 
Scotland;—public universities, with numerous “ motl\a,” jql. 
colleges, having from ten to sixty students in each> aa 
deeply read in their classics, sciences, and logic, as those of 
Europe, and throughout the whole country, the ramificatioiie 
of the system in large town schools, village, road-side, atiff 
hedge ** patshallas.” There was a sphere for Government 
draw out the national energies, in* bringing to light, through 
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these colleges, the too much demised native productions in 
ethics, law, logic, astronomy, medicine, surgery, science, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, poetry, and history. These might hai^ been 
made to blend with the higher aavances of English literature, 
and by means of printing, with Government superintendence 
and partial support, Christian enlightenment might have been 
propagated, in exac^roportion to the funds bestowed on such 
schools. Instead oi this, until very lately in the North West 
Provinces, the irhole of the indigenous instruction was neglect¬ 
ed and despised, and the European system introduced, robbed, 
as it professes to be, of its Christianity. 

Lastly,' it' is notorious, that the success which has followed 
the system, is greatly owing to a lavish expenditure, and the 
forcing of the Court of Directors, and a few earnest individuals 
in the country, not the most likely best to estimate the work¬ 
ing and effects of native instruction. We have too often spoken 
in just praiilfle of the unselfish energy of the leaders in this 
cause, to be accused of disrespect or disparagement, when we 
aver that most, if not all, the distinguished men, who have done 
what has been done for Government education, were not mem¬ 
bers of the Company’s services in India. We may go back to 
Mr. Amos, Sir Edward Byan, Mr. Cameron, Mr. Bethune, 
and those at present, or within a few months back, at the head 
of Government education in the three Presidencies, Sir J. 
Colvile, Sir E. Perry, and Mr. Norton; every one of them 
men, who earned distinction, and trained the ability which 
has helped on Government instruction, not in an Indian expe¬ 
rience, but at the English Bar. No doubt they were sup¬ 
ported by some, and not a few, able public servants on the 
spot; and had the Government support in India been ten-fold 
what it has been, our objection on principle to the system 
wpuld remain unmoved; but still we contend that the experi- 
shoe and official positions of the men who have led on this 
movement are pot prima fade fn its favour, and that at the 
present time the vast pro{>ortion of the public services in the 
three Presidencies distrust the system. Its great supporters 
ure in Leadenhall Street, and not in India. 

But can we say nothing in behalf of the Government edu- 
^tioiji ? Yes, indeed, with all its faults, it is the door of hope for 
i^ia, second only to the direct missionary undertakings. The 
^rst step which Government took in national education was the 
inost important measure for the good of India ever taken. It 
»di;e<ttea the point of the wedge, which, by the ^ce of God, 
{j^all be driven home. There St no choice now, but either to 
nndo ell that has been done,«or become directly ihe chief pro- 
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{]»gators of Christianity in India. Government efibrts in na^ 
tive education have scattered to the winds the talk so often 
indulgdd in of the state not interfering with the principles of 
the people. They have actually, undertakenj v^hetner for good 
or ill, to train the minds of the young, andithose from the most 
influential class. They must soon give up the boast which has 
been accustomed to be made, that their schools leave the reli¬ 
gion of the students uninterfered with. The natives them¬ 
selves are awake to this delusion, and acknowledge that the 
Government schools are quite as effectual as the missionaries* 
in upsetting the whole fabric of Heathenism. Neither will 
they be able, we think, to wash their hands of the crime 
of prosely tism. The Bible, it is true, is discarded, and even 
the attempt has been made to cut out religious chapters 
and passages from English books, but who will succeed in rob¬ 
bing Shakespeare of his Protestant common sense. Bacon and 
Locke of their scriptural morality, or Abercrombie of his devout 
sentiment ? Whether willingly or unwillingly, the Government 
must confess, that it has already accomplished much for the up¬ 
rooting of Heathenism and spread of Christianity, If this has 
been intentionally, let the unworthy disguise be iTo longer main¬ 
tained ; if unwillingly, then we believe they will be constrain¬ 
ed Against their will to yield themselves to the accomplishment 
of the good it was their duty to fulfil. Nay, the very, with¬ 
holding of the Bible has, we know, impressed some of the na¬ 
tives, and those among the most intelligent, with an inkling 
that, perhaps, there is something in what the Queen and the 
missionaries say, that England owes its greatness to that book, 
and that this perhaps afibrds the Government a sdfish motive for 
refusing that which they get so freely from the missionaries I 
We believe our progress in this work is now merely a ques¬ 
tion of time and agitation; much has already been gained; we 
hear little now in India about “ neutrality*” The advocates of 
the system have not the face fb profess it on Jthe spot. Nor 
would it answer any purpose if they did. The attempt of cull¬ 
ing out Christianity from English literature is, we believ^, given 
up. Openly improper characters and infidel Europeans have 
been removed, and some pains are bein^ taken for the better 
supply of their places. The next step is the admission of t |jie. 
Biole» the main difSculties in the way of which are alreai^ 
overcome* Then we shall have a voluntary class of those» 
whose parents may wish their children to be instructed therein* 
This must be entrusted to proper hands; and will lead« as we • 
have witnessed with perfect success in Ceylon, to the wholiu.-. 
school coming an hour before the ordinary lessons begin, to 
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, receive scriptural instruction from teachers with whom it will 
be a labor of love. 

Much, however, in this great work has yet to he dohe, and 
this is the moment for effecting it. In appealing to Parliament, 
the first thing we atk is a vast increase «of the funds to be ap> 
propriated to native instruction. In proportion to the vasiness 
of the field, and the incalculably good results offered, the present 
means employed are actually contemptible, and ought to be mul¬ 
tiplied. We really suspect that economy is one ground for the 
preference given to the present plan, for we admit it would be 
absurd to spend much on it; and the present answers the 
puimose of doing something, and making, too, not a bad show 
in England, with several hundred pages of an annual report 
But this will not satisfy the Parliament: they will demand more 
money for native education, and far more return for the money 
spent 

Perhaps the greatest blunder committed in the manage¬ 
ment of India was in an act of economy in the cause of educa¬ 
tion. By the abolition of the college of Fort William, the 
civil service of India was deprived of an institution, which, 
under able management and strict discipline, was training them, 
on their first arrival, in the languages and circumstances of the 
people, and in habits of diligence, economy, morality, and reli¬ 
gion. „:The loss India has sufiered from this can be calculated 
by the good experienced for some thirty years, from those who 
had the benefit of the institution, during the few years of its 
existence; but we never can tell the evil, which has accrued 
from the lack of any general instruction for the natives, during 
nearly a century of our power in Bengal. We earnestly trust 
that Parliament will take into consideration the number of 
millions of the people, and the peculiar avidity on their part for 
puiblic instruction, and insist upon a ten-fold increase of the fund 
available for this end, and that each £100 shall go at least 
twice as far as it does at present. 

Secondly, let us obtain throu^ Parliament permission for 
the Gburemments of the several Presidencies to carry on their 
own measures of education. Let us have an end of the present 
one unifcu'm cut and ^y Bengal system of public instruction. 
J[£ th^re is any thing we hope for, and think we have a certain¬ 
ty of getting by the next’'charter,—^it is the severance of the 
absurd bondage of the ttvo other Presidencies to Bengal, which 
has been for the last twenty years a dra^ on all the wheels, to the 
im^imentof progress in public business. Why should we 
Jua Bengal prescribe the system of public instruction adapted 
to the other Presidencies? Is it Uke|y that one plan should at 
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once be hit upon exactly suited to all the local circumstances of 
the four great divisions of this vast empire ? Should it not 
be rather the policy of Government to encourage each to strike 
out as openings might favour, and by tentative efforts to test 
principles, and exhibit results which would win the con¬ 
currence of all, and then admit of state confirmation ? This 
would give to them the spur of emulation, to each the improve¬ 
ment o^ local opportunities, and to all the vigour of independent 
action. We have already seen some indication of their local 
predilections, despite the strait-laced bondage of the present 
system. * Bombay, not without a warm conflict for the verna¬ 
cular, has equalled any in English literature ; the metaphysical 
Bengali has surpassed in science. The governor of the North 
West has been allowed to try his popular scheme of village 
schools, and Madras too has shown how its bias lies. Yea, be¬ 
nighted** Madras, as it is called in reference to education,is to our 
mind bigger with promise of ultimate success than they all, 
and in the present Christian aspect of the subject, it alone of 
the three Presidencies deserves special notice. 

In Madras, the Bengal system of Government education has 
been stoutly and successfully resisted; despite oPall Government 
home influence exercised for five-and-twenty years, the system 
can scarce be said to have as yet got a footing in that Presidency. 
What is the cause of this resistance ? The services which call¬ 
ed forth the character of a Clive, Munro, and Wellington, has 
still men equal to any in India. And of the natives themselves, 
we believe that the better climate of the South produces scarce 
less intelligence and power of application, while there is cer¬ 
tainly more sterling strength of mind and freedom from su¬ 
perstitions or caste bigotry. We confess ourselves, after a 
personal experience in teaching the natives both in North and 
South India, specially partial to the South, the natives of which 
have had the blessings of Christianity established amongst them 
from the earliest age of the church, and have*attached them¬ 
selves by so many tens of thousands to the scriptural principles 
of our Protestant faith. How then is this failure to be ac¬ 
counted for ? The reason of the resistance on the part oiT the 
Madras Government to the Bengal system, we believe to 
be that they have struck upon a system better adapted Jto the 
circumstances'^of their own Presidency, and have not sacri¬ 
ficed their conscientious judgments to direct or indirect ex-, 
ternal influence. 

The history of Government education in Madras is so in-* 
etructive, that we will ^ve a digest of it. • 

Sir Thomas Munro, as goverilor of Madras, was the first in 
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India to strike out a plan for mneral native instruction (for the 
Hindu College, Calcutta, was but a local e^rt.) The wisdom 
of that plan seems one of the main causes of Madras stubborn* 
nes& Sir Thomas’s scheme was much upon the plan of village 
native schools, which have since been tried with such success 
in the North West Provinces. Madras, however, was not so 
favored as Agra, and the Bengal system coming soon after into 
vogue, was pressed, but unsuccessfully, upon the Presidency', and 
the funds which Sir T. Munro set apart for his scheme continued 
unemployed, and have since remained accumulating, until the 
interest has become as large as the original income. Lord El- 
pbinstone n^de the next effort, and did all he could in advancing 
the school at the Presidency, which has since remained in 
statu quo, and affords instruction of a high standard to some 200 
students. Lord Tweeddale next appeared, summoned a large 
and influential council of education, and disclosed his plans, 
which prescribed a system of provincial village schools, with 
tba Madras predilection of a far lower standam of English at¬ 
tainment, and increased vernacular instruction. But it is pro¬ 
bable this discrepancy was not the rock on which his plan 
Was shipwreckdO. To his lordship belongs the credit of having 
been the first to see and act upon what is now pretty generally 
acknowledged, and long ago proved by the missionaries, that the 
natives care as little for the admission or exclusion of the Bible 
as we in our school-boys cared for the mythology of Ancient 
Greece and Borne; and actually, on this conviction, he proposed 
in his famous minute, the teaming the Bible ; and his council 
of education was at once disbanded from head-quarters. Next 
came the present governor, supported by an able and influential 
colleague as president of the educational council, Mr. Daniel 
Elliot, who, as member of the Law Commission in Calcutta, had 
full opportunity of judging of the Bengal system; but instead 
of any thing emanating from this board opposed to Lord 
Tweeddale’s measures, we were thankful to observe, in the late 
anniversary address of the governor, still further advances 
in the right direction than had ever before been made by the 
head of an Indian Government. 

The governor announced among other things:— 
y T|jat vernacular instruction must be the fouhdarion of 
^ all educational progress in India. There were,*’ he eaid,'^'al* 
ready, in many parts of the country, excellent schools, superin- 
\ tended by missionaries. In all places where these existed, 
* Government would be averse to establish other schools. It 
ould be impoHtic to do so, lest the natives should suppose 
Uiat Government bad one view and these gentlemen another.’* 
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It is further reported in the pnbUc press* that the governor fol¬ 
lowed up this public awowal of his principles by an applica¬ 
tion to* the Court of Directors to sanction the grant of Govern¬ 
ment funds to mission and other schools, calculated to advance 
and enlighten the people. And secondly, that the Bible should 
be introduced into the Government schools, which is confirm¬ 
ed by the feet that, a few days after this, a member of the 
college board tendered his resignation, on the ground that his 
colleagues had proposed to introduce the Bible. In these pu^ 
lie sentiments and acts of the governor, he is, we doubt not, 
ably supported by his colleague, the president of the council 
of education. Nor are we left in the dark as to the judgment 
of the other members of the Government. The following passage 
from Mr. Thomas's speech, at the jubilee meeting of the Pro¬ 
pagation of the Gospel Society at Madras, though tearing only on 
the general subject, so fully states oui^ own views, that we 
transcribe it, The honorable speaker said" No man was 
more ready than himself to acknowledge the value of in¬ 
tellect j but however highly cultivated, it could not ele¬ 
vate the moral nature of man or woman. could only ex¬ 
press his deep conviction, that, whatever Slse we might 
impart, our literature and our science, or the just and equal 
spirit of our laws, if we denied thein |(the natives) our reli- 
^on, if we failed to give them that which had raised our own 
country, we should be unfaithful to our great trust, and our 
' connexion with this country would be a curse rather than a 

* blessing. Whereas, with it, if we did our duty, India and her 

* people would be raised to a rank, if not equal, yet next to 
‘ England.” 

These sentiments of the governor and councillors of Madras 
will not be imputed to the inexperienced zeal of religious 
enthusiasts. Sir Henry Pottinger is not such an one. His name 
and abilities have been from earliest days associated with the 
East. He has successively filled with distinction the high¬ 
est portion in China and the Cape, and now, in the fourth year 
of his government of Htidras, this is the public judgment which 
he puts forth in reference to Government instruction, support** 
ed as it would seem by his two colleagues in the Government; 
and those biames, happily for us, as well known and esteengied sf 
any, after an experience of between thirty and forty years in the 
country. Here then is a Government putting forward a scheme, 
which they are of course prepared to wirry out, a scheme which 
seems exactly to answer all the demands which the united 
ference contemporaneously put forth in Dondon. We ask firoests 
Parliament to inform us what reception the judg^neut of the 
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Government End councillors of Madras has had at theindia Hope. 
The Madras Athenmim tells us that the most important pro-^ 
position of the Government has been i^elved at Lendinhalh' 
street, on the ground, first, “ that as the Government schocds 
were designed for the instruction of Hindus and Mahomedans, 
in the language, literature, and science of England, it was con* 
sidered not expedient or prudent to interfere with the religious 
feelings and opinions of Urn people.” And secondly, “ that 
the systems so successfully followed in Calcutta and Bombay 
must be carried out in Madras; that as there is no need of 
Bible classes, &o., felt at the other Presidencies, therefore 
there is' ho need of such in Madras,” We ask Parliament 
to inform the Christian public of England, if the Madras Go¬ 
vernment have made their propositions to the East India Com¬ 
pany, and if they have received a reply to that efiect. And 
if so, we shall not be* satisfied with imposing on the Court of 
Directors the entire responsibility of the benighted condition of 
one whole Presidency, but we press in the name of the millions of 
South India, that these better principles of education be allowed 
a free course of trial; and we anticipate from them such suc¬ 
cess as shall lead each of the other Presidencies willingly to fol¬ 
low in its wake. 

This discussion of the Madras question has completed our 
view of sound Government education. As far as the public can 
judge, there is here a Government prepared to carry out a 
scheme of public instruction, national in its application to the 
.whole people,''practical in the standard of its study and its ap¬ 
pliance to the existing indigenous efforts, and Christian in its 
character, so far as a Government can administer Christian princi¬ 
ples in a heathen land. Under such a system of national 
instruction. Government would no longer stand antagonist to 
the vast religious efforts in native edncation. The missionaries 
would not be invidiously refiected upon in the public reports 
of a Christian* Government; their efforts ignored and de¬ 
feated by the opposing contiguity of state schodis boasting a 
non-scriptuml education; but the Government would help and 
fhster such schools, so far as they were found to answer to the 
useful requirements of the state, and were resorted |o W the 
pwiple* This we presume to be the principle on which Sir H, 
Pottlnger and the three-fold conference propose state-support to 
missionary schools, not as tdlching Christianity, but giving jn- 
^ struction useful to the state. To imply the former would make 
* the Government inspector the arbitrator of religious instruo- 
in Mch f§w, it any, of our missionary societies would con¬ 
cur. In its own Governmenf schobls, the Bible would he freely 
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Offered luid commended to all whose parents and guardians 
iafght not object to sucli instruction. The existing vast system 
of ■ in<!hgenous instruction would be brought to light, and at a 
comparatively small expense, the whole remodelled on a 
better plan, inoculated with moral and religious teaching, by 
means of Government vernacular books, official superintend 
deuce, and partial support and patronage. We would ^adly see 
this national and Christian system enforced by Parliament on the 
East India Company, but the experience of Madras makes us 
distrustful of this forcing method even in a better cause. We 
believe more success will follow the removal of all impeding 
obstacles, and the free administration of the respective Govern¬ 
ments. 

We are certain that a scriptural system of instruction will 
alone duly educate the native. By it alone the poor will be 
enabled to resist the oppression of the zhmindar, or escape the 
snares of the money-lender. By it alone will the Government 
be able to administer justice through its native officials, or con¬ 
duct with economy the adkirs of the state. B^ it alone will 
one-half of the human race, the women, be raised from cruel 
. degradation, to fill the position for which God hits qualified them, 
and which the Bible has assigned to them. By it alone the slavery 
of priestcraft, and the inhuman cruelty of idolatry, will be over¬ 
come. And in lieu of these, by the teaching of the Bible alone, 
the millions of India, shall be made nationally, socially, and in¬ 
dividually,—temporally and eternally—happy. 

This is the great work entrusted by God to the English Go¬ 
vernment in India. It is the great mission of our nation in the 
present age, the dissemination of the teaching of God’s word 
throughout the world. Whether we look to Ireland, India, or the 
Continent of Europe, the Bible, iu the hands of our Protestant 
teachers, is exhibiting itself as the power of God unto salvation. 
Hot the least wonder, in the world’s late Exhibition of Industrv, 
was the 147 versions of the Holy Bible, translated or circulated 
among the languages of the world during our last forty years 
of national peace. This is God’s great work for us to do as a 
nation, and if the |>owers of the Government will not eogaqre-* 
in it, the children of the Sunday schools shall accomplish God’s 
wor^ Let us judge this nation as posterity will judg^ it, as 
we should ourselves judge it in the hours of national peril or 
repulse. Will not the oiffiriogs of the poor, the laboura of 
the misrionary in India for the spread of the Bible, be' then a 
source of national comfort and confidence ? WiU not then 
principles oF the Duke of Wellington—‘that it wash our 
as a nation to provide aufiScieut means to teach the word of 
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to every individual living under the protectiou of her sacred 
majesty, display the secret of his success, and confer more honor 
than bis titles on the memory of this illustrious man ? Wfil not 
the avowal of our mighty sovereign ** that England has become 

* great and happy by the knowl^ge of the true God and Jesus 

* Christ,” reflect a halo round her sacred office, and secure the 
hearts and lives of her subjects for the defence of the crown ? 
ii;!hd will not our*past proceedings in now, for nearly a hun¬ 
dred years, withholding the Bible from the perishing millions 
of India, be esteemed a blot upon our national character, a 
curse indicted on our unenlightened fellow-subjects, and an 
insult put upon God’s holy name and His word ? 

VIL The Opium Monopoly. —The mode in which the 
revenue is raised from opium in the Bengal territories, and the 
position which the East India Company occupies with respect 
to it, are points imperatively requiring attention on the present 
occasion. 

Opium is, by the existing regulations of the Chinese Empire, 
a prohibited article. It is not without reason tliat the Chinese 
authorities have so dealt with it, because of the ruinous conse¬ 
quences which the use of it entails. The Chinese use it largely, 
numbers of them of all classes have become infatuated by this 
drug, and are impoverished and demoralized. This contraband 
trade is actively prosecuted by English merchants and others 
along the Chinese coast, and since the last war, the action of 
the Chinese Government to repress it has been paralyzed. 
Keceiving ships, so strongly armed as to bid defiance to any 
force which the native authorities can bring against them, 
are moored.at convenient places, and, unmolested by the Bri¬ 
tish cruizers on the one hand, or Chinese interference on the 
other, the trade flourishes, to the injury both of vendor and 
of consumer, and the nations to which they respectively 

belong. 

It 18 discredita ble that the East Indian Government should be 
identified with this illegal trade; yet the mode of raising the 
revenue from opium in the Ben^ Presidency renders it so. 
r,Qpinm in the Bengal territories is a Government monopoly, no 
one is allowed to grow the opium except on account of Govern¬ 
ment. Such ryots as desire to cultiva,te the poppy enter into 
anni^l engagements with the Government; advances are made 
to them ^t certain periods to enable them to raise it, and gather 
in the produce, which is delivered to the ^ Government at a 
fiaed |»te. There is a profit on the sale of it by the Goyern- 
mmtW about Bs, 7-6 per lb,, and the revenue raised on it is con- 
ti^able. Thus, the Government grows and vends the article, 
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an4 that with the patent fact that it will be used all biit ex** 
olusively for contraband purposes on the Chinese coast. The 
merchant is encouraged by this to leave fair trading, and em¬ 
bark in illicit speculations. I|e -considers^ thht he has a tacit 
permission to pursue Such a course. The Indian Government 
IS the salesman, the Home Government acquiesces in the ar¬ 
rangement. The^ retaining of the monopoly he looks upon as a 
pledge of non-interference, and so he finds it to be. He uses 
Hong-Kong as a depdt, and his receiving ships are unmolested 
by British ships of war. Under such circumstances, the Chinese 
regard the actual smuggler, the Company which furnishes him 
with the drug, and the Government which permits the whole 
procedure, as alike guilty parties in this nefarious trade. 

This principle of Government monopo^ is found not only to 
encourage the exportation of opium to .China, but to increase 
the growth of the poppy, and so give extension to the trade* 
There were sold in Bengal;— 

In 1840-1 ... 17,858 chests. 

„ 1848-9 . 36,000 , „ 

And on this increased sale, there has been a corresponding in¬ 
crease of revenue. The net receipts on the above quantities 
amounted to— 

In 1840-1 .. 64,96,324 Ks. 

„ 1848-9 . 1,95,82,562 „ 

But with this increase of revenue, there has been an increase 
in the smuggling trade, and a corresponding increase of crimi¬ 
nality to all parties concerned in it. 

In the Bombay territories, the opium revenue is otherwise 
collected. The growth of it is discouraged by a heavy duty of 
Bs. 12 per Surat seer on opium brought either by land or 
sea within the Presidency of Bombay or its dependencies. ‘ In 
Ahmedabad, the cultivation of the poppy has ceased. In Kmr 
and Candeish nearly so. In Scinde, its growth is prohibited. 
The small quantity grown is purchased by the Government, 
and through licensed retailers, applied to home purposes. 
The Malwa opium, in passing through the Company’s territorilaT' 
is subjected to a heavy transit duty. If 1839 this amounted io 
Bs. 125 per chest. Un the conquest of Scinde, a channel of 
communication with the sea-coast, by which much of this 
opium found its way to Kurrachee and escaped the British 
transit duty, was clos^, and the duty ^was raised in 1843 to 
200 rupees, in 1845 to 300 rupees^ and ip 1847 to 400 rupees 
chest. * r*" 

On opium exported from Bombay, there has therefore b^eeh 







1^6 BELIOJOUS ASPECT OF THE OHABTCB QUESTION. 

Qo isorease in quantity mnce 184€*1^ but father a slight de- 
ci^se. The ei&tements are as follows :-«* 


1640>1 ... 16,773 chests, of 140 lbs. each. 

1848-9 .. 16,509 ditto ditto. 

_ p ^ 


But there has been no decrease of revenue, nay there has 
beeh a very remarkable increase, little inferior to that which 
has accrued in Bengal. The net reUeipts on the above quan¬ 
tities amounted to— 

In 18,40*1 . 22,46,452. 

,, 1848-9 . 88,75,066. 

This comparative statement of Bengal and Bombay proceed¬ 
ings seems, to our mind, to relieve this question of difficulty. The 
action of the Government in the Bombay Presidency is humane, 
and consistent with it^^ dignity. The increased production of 
a drug, which is disposed of in contraband trade, and in its 
consumption is destructive and demoralizing to the bodies and 
minds of a great heathen nation, has been prevented. The price 
of it has been increased four-fold, so as to render it less accessible 
to the industrial classes of China, t. the great mass of the 
community, and yet by the increased duty, an increased reve¬ 
nue has been obtained. 

Let then the Government monopoly, which has prevailed in 
Ben^t be abandoned, in consonance with the fiscal regulations 
of the Bombay Government—and let the revenue be raised by 
the imposition of heavy duties. The Government will thus be 
disconnected from its growth and sale, and the stigma of having 
any direct connexion with this illicit trade removed from Eng¬ 
lish authorities in the East. 

yilL The Salt Bbtentte. —The subjects, which we 
have bitheito treated, have been frau^t with moral crime, 
or are of direct spiritual importance. We now come to a class 
of topics of no such crying importunity, or of a less immediate 
rel^ious charatster. There are matters on which we would 
wish to bring rather the feelings of philanthropy than the 
minciples of Christianity to bear in seeking a temporal relief 
% the natives. 

In allading to the salt monopoly in this article, we would 
not discuss what may be called its political aspect,—-as to 
whether or no the Government could go on without the income 
raised by this tax, or obtain it more desirably from other sources; 
whether the article of English produce could not be imported, 
«o tto to admit of a.duty equal to the present income, and yet 
. much* cheaper to the people. We will not allude to tnc 
iHPessure of the salt tax on *our fisheries agriculture, pUstnr- 









or tv’#^‘a^%b^W' oRfisofvof d|^l »f|oa 

the sevontj' Oo the> |ioor oli^s^ whict^ With exims%. m iN 
<Hily • in |ndia^. ea^ e:cect 9 the ^aahie fuia /rhipa the 
ryot, the rajah, and'|he hnUih^re ()if Otd^attL ,Theae to^tice; 

inaat be tO oth^ hapd^ f ^ : 

butline, and not so iidamedmteiy within^onr SubjOet ^t .2 ; \ ! 

Wt hike, lip the'Balt reveBiu^as‘|»resentiiig an evil by Which ^ 
the heaM aha IhrCi^W the ocj^mhnlty are seiiohsly'"' aflfectedi ’ 
Salt is a xuidn essential of health and life ih & tropical climatel^' 
to deny it to the human frame, or deprive it of the^ necessary 
supply, is as certaishan as the want of food or water. In 
^ Inman languages, to ** eat one’s salt” has tl^e Ban^^ Import as in 
Bnglis|t to eat one’s hrea4** We do npt bbmpliih that 
this essential of Ufe Is taxed to the extenl^ of* perhaps 600 per 
cent on the cost at wh^ch the natives pf^ great pari Of Bengal 
could make it h'om the soil of tl^eir gardes. But we complalh 
that, oivtng to the tax, aud eyd Administration of it, the price to 
the poor is actually double this amount, and that it is itehe- 
rallj impossible, even af any p 4(^* to obtain pure and 
some salt In a country^ where.'pepper, sugar, spipes, bhrry, 
staf&, and drugs are obtainable in' every baaat with isingala^^ 
purity and cheapness, in not one of twenty towik is it posstbli 
to i^t such salt as could be guessed from its colom; or appear¬ 
ance to be intended to represent the myatal sent out of the 
C/Omipissariat or Government wate-houses. We knew one of 
the highest officials in India, on sending his servant to a large 
'^bazar for salt, to learn in reply that there was only blame 
salt to be'had in the town, wGich could not be brought on the 
table* At the time we wished it had been produced, that ^ 
m ight have stUl ftirthe^experienoed the working of his own law: 

Wj^ jhave reason^o believe, that the following is a pretty Cor¬ 
rect Accx>unt of the working of the salt mondpoly in Bengal, 

. ^bQUt^4pet cent* of the whole quantity of salt used iu the cOuh- 
iry is imported. The remainder, 76 per cent., |s manufacturnd 
ny Cioyernment, or rather by thematiyesfor^theGovermnent, at 
the iiigh price of about one rupee a nutuUd for bist boiled salt, 
and half^a^dpee for that produced by solar evaporation, W hi al( in i ,ii 
is above twice what H W0)|ld bo. made for with free 
. tition* A tax is added qf^Wo and three-quafter- ru^es a 
maund, and the salt is j^ld to whedesale dealers in 0&qt^, 
in quantities of not less ,^ah fifty maund|>> l^ow 
the chief, iniq!uity''bf the .system. ■ A gteat ^^prqportibn; 
salt, for island oonsnm^ion throi^hout the- '^l^tigf/is .p^ 
chased by large wholesale mhtchimts, less than. foWirVEiqij^a. 
the maunA TheV mi^ a tod propc^lfon of'' iW^d, got 
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n fm tW # Piioaib^ iw^ sell th* i^tura 

to It <» tb© it ^hird monopolist, 

lit nboiH., i&ve or slar rupoes. 4^^ »d^ more or 

tishos^ mm tVus pas^og thron^fhjmob ^ndt ifrom thovUrgor 
towns to the prib^ Is still^urtbor raised to from eigbl 

to ^ hipees, and the proportion, m adalteration tWeht^- 
dve to 4oirtf, per cent.; ^e irilpositlon being most Oevere in 
the more distant places to #l^eh there is no water carriage. 
Supposej however, ahy the Iteensed dealers were, the beno* 
fit of his business, to sell a , purer salt than others, a eomhina* 
fiion ia.fOrm©d|^%ainet him, and a false case is got up before the 
sttpcinatendeht of salt ohowhlee, which ruins mm. 

; ^ ^ tfia: thus proves to the country^ is 

if manifest to every one intimately acquainted with the’ condi- 
it^n of the poor; not only do they snfier from the ruinous price 
at which it IS sold, hdt &om i1^ deleterious character. They 
eatji but they are not satisfied; they heap on salt, for which 
they'have phid dearly, but there is no savour in the rice^ Aud 
those who cannot afford to purify it, are compelled, in violence 
^ to Iheur habitual clesmliness in diet, to colisume a large pro- 
' portion of injtflrious sand and filth. Bisea^ is the ineyita- 
y© result, bepecially in a lOw country, and where vegetable 
diet is the universal food. Every one acquainted with the 
cOi»titurion of the Bengali knows that the prevailing com¬ 
plaint of the omintry is worms. Amissionary of twenty years* 
experience in .dealing with the bodies, as well as* the souls 
nr the natives, once told us—‘" If ever I am at a loss to know^ 
f .what is the matter with a man, 1 prescribe. salt and pomegra- 
f >!iate bark, for he is sure to have worms, whatever other <^m- 
^ plaints he imay have.** To this state of^thc native constitution 
are to be imputed many diseases of the digesrive mrg^tind 
bew^s I that • general debility, which induces recurring'"fever, 
and ^m^ises fatm results to accrue from ohokra and other vio¬ 
lent attacks, wiple It is the immediate producm of that most 
loathsoine judgment not nafrequent amongst the poor, of bein^ 
literally eateiflip or Worms. 

object fben to this momqioly from its mhnmane dperatioa 
upon the i lives of the people. JFe oannot, howi^ver, politic 
c^y SM .the: necessity or expeliency of the tax. Tt chiefijf 
worits'for the adv^tago,^ not of the revenue, hut of an iid^ir 
ti^'trkde, die Cq|Qpahy havihg orfy ,300 per cent#, and;; tbb 
•^0 or .l/)0(k Bntbven did the 0ov^ment:gaih the 
if ni^ mlftions a ytei ewhk^ the people prabably pay 
, _ illjBOdtpWthS 'for ibe human misery and 

wc ' how; cniXub^ >Bpf It . is ol^e^ed, that , the. hh* 




IMaLf<}tOB8 ASPJB^ OP OHAEI^BE QXnBSTIOST. IS9 

portant tax r&ifle^ from aalt^is neoessarj fn^tke liiftiiiteiMmc* 
of the j?erejitie.r It is granted that'the neoessary revenue Must 
be iuiped; but wouH it not be wiser to obtain suc^ revenue 
from any other souroe^ whioh .does not a^eet the health and 
lives of the eubjeots?* A like that lately adopted in Bng«. 

land, on pucka houseSj accoHinu to their v^ue, would afford j 
an income eq^ual^^to the fulness of our wants, not touching tW 
abjeot poor, nor so liable ^to oi^ressive administration, and 
without additional maelnnery fdr its collection than that of 
the existing land revenue. And if such a tax were nmde to 
fall upon the Europeans in,the country occupying such houses, 
it would be submitted to more cheerfully by all the people. 
The necessity of revenue is therefore no argument, in a coun^ 
try where there is the choice of: any other tax. 

^ But the remedy of this national malady does not necessarily 
demand the abandonment of tl^ tax ; nJy, we do not insist, on, 
its reduction. If it were in the power of the Government tO 
reduce the tax twenty^-five per cent, inst^d of doing so, let 
the surplus be spent in opening: hundreds of Government 
agencies (like the fjsw now existing in the manufii^turing dts<«. 
tricts,) to retail pure salt at the fixed prices. And further, while" 
Government retains the monopoly, let the superintendent of 
ohowkies (but net his native officers) Ife empowered to seize 
and proceed against , all who offer for sale adulterated ssdt 
This would effi^t more good than a redaction of cent per cent: 
upon the tax, which reductions, it is calculated, take from four 
to six years before they affect the price in the village bazars. 

Ifi mne, were the same pains taken to distribute salt, and 
secure its purity, which are taken to distribute intoxicating 
drinks and secure their strength; and were the sale of epirits 
as limited as the present Government sale of salt, the two 
gieatcM: enormities which owe their existence to the l^st India. 
Company in India, would probably be greatly alleviated, if not: 
retnoveA ‘ 

IX. This Character oir Govehrmbsit Native Ser* 
vants.—U nder a strictly despotic Govemment^like that of the* 
East India CotUpanf., the state is m. a peculiar degree responsibb^ 
for the ohann^r and conduct pf its public servants. Not only'^ 
is the power of the executive irr^istible, and administered at^^ 
pleasur^.for the punishment and reward of the., employe'^i^but, 
the cpntlUaanee of this state things for ,ages^l^ begot In . 
the natives a character corresponding wlih thek. condi^pu^: 
The Hindu is patient and ffi^rimtUating, ilbe 
life is to penetrate the mind, antim^tb tmy^es, ai^ seef|||^ 
thf > favour bf those upon whom bedepebls* The^ eflte 
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about A Ukost a<!^ttxato e^lmato tlioir owu Ibil aii4 ultimate 
pereooal iutet^te, from the attuixmieiit dof 'f hlob po kv or 
skill oo cbnh Will keep them; oiyi th^ mort bosettiug sin 
shall be mci'ificed to this end. Tmt character of the natives 
lado^ts of bein^ Uwfnllj im|^o^d» Were the Government 
to hWdce lAo^^ the best polity in their aervlce» there is no 
reason to doubly, that thmr native officials would be as faithful 
as thO sepoy, or as the iiigh-baste oearers of Calcutta are to 
thmr masters, in whose hands loose money.,may be left untold 


tneir masters, in wnose nanas loose money.,may oe lett untota 
with perfect'!|yfety. This morality will be, however, only 


partiiUj'. for there is no universal im^dote for human d^ravity 
but in the Gospel of Christ 

'\i. The moral character of the servants of the Government is of 
ils vital importance to the happiness of the people an^ well* 
being of the state, as k is to interests of true religion; and 
yirt there is no single point upon which the Government of 
India will bear less inspection. The missionaries have a closer 
insight into this state of flings than perhaps others. Iden¬ 
tified with tho poo|^. of land, they sympathite with their every 
eufibrtug ; intimately acquainted with their Jenguage and cii> 
cumstanees, they acijuire the best information; and isolatdl 
from connexion or inBuenoe with the Khropean Government 
amrvants, there is no attempt before them at that disguise which 
to this >day effectually blinds many in the country to the true 

1 etote of things. * ' W 

To attempt to discover the corruption of the public courts, 
and the otmremion of public officers, w ould be imp«^ible in*bur 


space; and this IS now so notonous, that it is scarce necessary, a he 
whole may be seen laid bare in an aiiicle in this on the 

Beveletions concerning the Police and Courts," and stiU more 
amply in the autobiography of Paunchkouri Khan, to wl^cb we 
/^etoin ref^ed. This pamphlet, wb^h is evidently the work of 
a European, of,scarce less^experiOnce and abilil^ Ibr Ms task 
tjbnu Mr. 8hor%gives a vivid and graphic account oinative oha- 
laoter aWd circumstances under our Indian rule, and more per^ 
-M^i^lrd&eotioiis for the piuceedings in the^n'Md East India 
t^mnpauy's courito cf Bengal and the Iforth W^t Proviuces than 
calfj be found iniull the ^ Gp^ermnent reflations'" ** Circular 
decrees of Sudder Pewan;^ SW. dec. >, In tbit book 
ts^ i^ealed thO'Couiie of cases in the judicial, revenue, imd nPi- 
gijki^lal and police departm^ts. You are introduced to the 
#bk^i» <^ixm, polidi^ fbrry^fPiids, rivm^to re** 
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pearsiiice of !yil%l E&truth eyen TJio 

of the whole is ^show hon a jxkmi who ,cotnmeiice0 on Bs* ;4 
a tnoath« under the English OoyerEraeut, maythrough 
themi^oof hw office, byof Paunclikojm*is 
tact, in aoy of these setercd ae{K#t{neAts, raise hiU)|tei| 
to be the nder of elephant^ and owner of' a aemindari, with, 
ample subttanee,. until he, or his Immediate children, are i^iu' 
ousted frmn their dignity by another, who, li^ X^unchkou^^ 
began on £5 per annum Qoverniment salary. Xbe revelhj^ 
tion^ of bribery, perjury, forgery, oppression, exaction, and 
eyen torture carried on under the authority of thedmmediate ser> 
yants of Goyernment, in the administration of%hat is ^tled 
justice, would go to the heart again and again of every honest 
man who reads them; but the contents of the book have been 
“ fblly ipvealed in the bcfore^mentldned article on the police and 
courts. I . « 

There is a peculiar misery in this state of things under 
English rule. Our European power and integrity cast a 
^ perfect shield over the oppressora^ff the people. When once 
visiting an independent native state, w^e saw in the dewan, 
or prime minister, a perfect Bengali tyrant. •By oppression, 
he had accumulated great wealth in a very short time. He 
was the second person in the country, and except through hitp, 
there was no access to the sovereign, who was completely held 
under his inffiience. Abdut a twelve month afterwards, we 
enquired for the dewan from one who had been in the country, 
and learnt that soon after we bad left, his house was surround* 
^ by a pob at night, set 6re to in several places, and the inmates 
murdered as they rushed out. The dewan fortunately remained 
among the burning buildings till morning, and then fled from 
the pkee, leaving only an awful warning to those who might 
sucoe^ him. Suppose, on the other hand, a Bengali daro^h, 
or native head police magistrate, over a district of one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, who, on a salary of Bs. 50 a month, 
is fast accumulating a large fortune, and consequently is en¬ 
gaged in more ..pillage than a gang of dacoits;—supposf such 
an one to m^et bis. death by some cfaance» Mussulman from 
North West Provinces, what would be the result ? The Gor 
vernment would its honour concerned, and as the drat and 
' most fearful i;4Q0iisequene^i would send three more darog^s, and 
their bands to gloat themselves Idee harpies over the .i^med 
neighbourhood of the ©rime ; and then,„«if-e we wi^g in 
pecting that the usual absurd proo^ffing ©f judgi%^ 0 Ooi^diiig to. 
Iswo]^ evM^ce (when every witneen nnyihing^ttpoiM^ 
p^l is a hired pequrer) would be^ changed fpt the po^ 
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govens:^ , 

they 210 m tho; 
^ 6i4<& df tbeir o|»ii2^B8ors thei^e !^as pow«ti Imt'lbey bfi4 no 

; AMh^ tUlk Qp|»reasioii b |i|8 ia%en<ii^ on tbo 

the; i^ob). Wljo tbo; ^dblif^ns in tb® 

Bible^ai^j dassed with the hairloi^ as the Vili^t in the commubir*, 
tyi^ire the i^^eeent^tivee of, ^nd have, the nearest intercourse 
inth,’ odr iCJbri^ian Government I These, courts, which are so 
dtegx^ed,- that one of the greatest defiletnents a resp^tahle 
)^ti^e can be subjected to is to have to ehter them even as a wlt^ 
dew, these ai‘e the seats of justice of a Christian ^tate. 
^is i^a stumbling block to Christianity felt by the whol® 
p^pl^ 

But we next come to the remedy for ithis disease, which is. 
We beliete, plain to all acqijsiinted with its working—make it. 
worth the people’s while who serve the Government to be 
honest to their trust* The natives have not got religious prin*- 
ciples to sustain them; there is not the slightest public opinion 
against dishonesty and oppression. The first thing imperative, 
irGbvernment means to wipe off the present nml stain on 
their public service in India, is io rd^e the salary i^d position 
ef. fAs: natim ^^dvls. ^ Until this is done, the statement of 
^anuch Kauri is irresistible. ^‘TChe Sirkar Bahadur. (Com- 
' jpsmy) gives me four rupees a month, and the offer of a sum 
\ equiva^nt to six months’ pay, whether cften or occasionally, 

•* ought hot to be resisted by an orderly.” Would it be other¬ 
wise wit^ ourselves in such a case? While the member of 
Bouneil^s salary was £300 a year, the late Mr. Brooke was spew¬ 
ing. £10,pOO m India, , and General Carnac and Hr. Summers 
received £22,701 each, the share for two years’ salary in on® 
iu the Beciety of trade, entered upon without the sanc- 
bioiu of ^e Coui^ of Directors., The first thing, whi<di raised 

fifomja state lower than that 


srhi# #e occupy, now, was the due inoresae of o0cial 

lalaries..". ^i";' . v-'.^ 

%® sbhil bo jlflly have bedu largely increased* 
d^.'iKiiio%,shn;^!bayejl|^l^'d^l^^ and'even 'trebled» andv^^e., 
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a’mb, hnd ho^r^ ^tiy fol4,wy4 fliative^t^, 

eal^ f .But itt.most, 

ru'^es'to ‘.&fry .A'-mbbth^'iiuyested 'With,^ jlidioial,''ireveauei,;m^' 
gisteml .and '^ibtiee'authotlty^. ihoUseUj^l;' 

of a timid peo^; \\iA. latge numhet of these bf^oerd poW^I’ 
the powet to hue 4Bd all use that pow'er r and il||^ 

BJuropeais are toio few to exercise auy real peifSonal eoil^^ 
troh > ■ '*'■■ _,'''■' '*’ ‘ ' '■ ' 

But the case Is confessed m what Mr. SaVilpie^ Manrtot, late 
member of the tsouno’il of Boiiibay/states^ ^at a collector 
of NiuJdya advertised for an olScihl on a Sitliry of JeSs ;^an 
a year, Who shomd supplyj security to amoupt of 
£3,500, and adds that'^slmuar instancy had ocm^red ,m li)^; 
own Presidency. ^ We need o^y reminw otir readirs tW 
bably the whole incotoe was spent as interest qn the heslii^ .. 
ing up this secudty. In fact, it. would appear as ijf the bad^' 

. of ofSce in the Company’s native service was intended, by those ., 
who confer it, as it is certainly esteemed by the recipients;** 
as a mere license to live by their wits upon the people, eitnei^ by' 
the sale of justice, the enforcement of j^resents, or the exaction 
of black mail from the villagers within their charge. The 
salaries ought therefore to be largely ipcre^ed* aUd this need 
cost the stafe nothing, aB*the people pay far more f<#' iiyua- 
tice and oppression now than the most libeml salaries .would, 
require for justice and protectilfo. Bet us look this'lvihin the 
face, sift it to.the botfom, and determine to pui^e, at all cost, 
the present corrupt state,, of the Company’s'native service. 

In order to do eo effectually, not Only must the salaries he, 
raised, but the position of the native oihcials. As long as there ^ 
is an insuperable bar of station bet weep the BurOpOaUe add 
natives, the latter will not have self reSpect enough to raise 
^emselves, Ihd fhe Europeans will not have that close inter;- 
course with the natives necessary to influence them. Besldi^^. 
the evil is of su<^' magnitude, and universal' prevalence, as to.. 
require the ktiowledgS and experlliiOe of a native in autbor|!|^ 
to mbet it. FIs^ such an tine With European coIleaguis& ,. 
coUector of a districts and he will do mqre to disentanpe the' 
registryi protect the ryoti expose b^berjiti^d peijury, and with?^ 
al improve te tetehne, t^an many, more Eucopeane wedldi^iij^ . ' 
complish’ with^t him^ We' want'^ an amalgau^ofl Of 
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sikid 'believe It th'^nten- 

ibis Act that the netiTCfl' bhehid ' be |>:mi»hted t& afl 
eBaoltimctit itod digiiietr tib^ *were loiitid woirthy 
M.ehCh#i''’''-Bttt'‘''whjit?'m«-beeii t|e'fact?-For- the-'-Wt twenty 
wifh: the -exceptioti of ohe jud^ of Small Cause 
^tii^t, id ^Icutta/itnd the Council 

of BditCotioB^ we know of bo Uatives placed as ooUeag^es with 
covelnaBt^ eeir^ubi of #10Company. It will be said, that there 
arO nol iueb W bO found equal to this power and eoufideiice, 
and there is b^tb iln this to a considerable eatent But there 
arOi^b^tj^ials enough for a.beginning to be made; and as the 
i^t^ ibUst be introduced by very^^ow degrees, the sooner 
'^oW'h^^nnlng'is’-niade'the'betterr 

hi Imnbbdb^^ for the CoTernnient of India to be carried 


Wii^Uo^^jiof the hi^¥'i^tfonage^ III all departments of the 
U^eAmeht,^! should be tt ^the disposal of the Governor/ or 
Governor in Council, at the 'several PrelMencies j aud If 

- M .. W- • .1 « <ltc^ « . ' I « r . .. k. ^r. iL ^ ■'7^ A .. .« * . ... 
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OAtives do attempt to separate^ as tiie Company think they 
oah, the Englbh Q-overnment and its religion. The one is identi<^ 
fied wilh tim other in their estimate^ whether fpr good or for illj 
and in the language of tht Edaitht^gh Remewi which frequent^ 
ly and ably pleads forlhis cause:—** Humanly speaking, 

* (the Hindus’) liberation from tho thraldom of superstition, and 

* their reception of the doctrines of liberty and light, are in'«'' 

* compatible’with their present position of political degrada*« 

* tion.”^ Bat it is the opening of places of honor and trust to 
the natives, and yoking them with Europeans in their publlo 
duties, which would most immediately affect Christianity. In 
doing so, the Government would not relax one whit of that 
most high standard of purity and integrity, which at present 
obtains in all positions of trust in the Company’s service. The 
natives would soon find out that the be^ and only security 
for themselves, and their children, to maintain this high eharao* 
ter, is to be found in the spiritual strength of Christianity; 
and they would not be more ready to seek, than the Indian 
Government would be anxious to afford to those eligible to 
advancement in their service, the improving blessings of scrip¬ 
tural instruction. And thus each sudder station wquld be¬ 
come the scene of a chaplain’s labours, among the native 
servants of the Government, and their children, and would 
soon become the centre of a self-supporting native chmrch. 

X. State op the Poor. —WJien entering upon the con¬ 
dition of the mass of the people, we shall ^ve to give a 
gloomy picture. Still, it would be admitted on all hands, coidd 
we but draw the comparison, that things are now in a better 
state, more prepared to receive inmrovement, and that the peo¬ 
ple are happier, than when under Mohammedan power* It the 
country be far more impoverished thhn it was, the little wealth 
which still remains finds freer circulation. Formerly, the trea¬ 
sures of the land were laid by, buried in the forts of the 
princes and the gardens of the poor. This is .not now the 
case. If the people are suffering from the cruel tyi»tnny of 
the zemindar and the court officers, under the power aid pro- ' 
teotion of British rule, still the lives of the people are theifr " 
own, and in a great measure their liberty too--*" when perse*^ 
puted in one city they flee unto another.” Thi^ wsa 
not the case when the law of the land gave its Motion ta 
the oppressions of the great. 

The poor have not ibr^ton, and we should not forget, the' 
deliverance wrought by God for India^ in the advent of the:; 
En^ish. Fer one ^eat man^ ^ho is the poorer - by 4he 
sejiMof the; thousand poor naen are the :lni|^iir» 



ly AULmom iUPBOt OF Tfiie OCaSTIOW, 

In forraar times, war, and fiiUage bjr foreign foes, 

wereaoontinaalsooarge. Croel blood-shed and oiril war, which 
fonnd its way to ev&sy Tillage, laid the foundation of each 
new, soverei^’s ti^ to the throne. #Tlie wealth and industry 
of the plains suppU^ booty .for the penodio inroads of the 
more warlike hill tribes, cruelty, slaTery, gang robbery, and 
murder'were openly conducted) so that there was no secnrity 
to life but jpenury, no protection to property which did not lie 
buried in the grountl This is not the state of things now, 
and .we certify that the interval of above two generations has 
not acme, a way from the native mind a grateftn sense of their 
happy deliverance. 

But because things are in many respects better than they 
were, we must not be satished, but lither be encouraged to 
make them better still, and remove every obstacle in our power 
to the prosperity of *the country committed to our govern¬ 
ment. 

There can be no doubt upon the mind of any unprejudiced 
peii^on, that the wealth of the country is fast and visibly de¬ 
clining, and that the temporal circumstances of the poor are 
wretched in the extreme; and this decline is especially marked in 
its most fatal results upon the industry of the country, and the 
condition of the peasantry. The caste system enables us to ob¬ 
serve this. The house of the goldsmith, the jeweller, the mer¬ 
chant, the weaver, &c. remans the same as it was fifty years ago; 
his station in society is acknowledged by all, but extreme 
poverty has set his f&ng on him, and certain extermination of 
the c^ste must follow in "time, as they cannot compete with our 
steam manufacture, find the former demand for their goods, or 
change the occupation of their family for another. ^ also 
among the still poorer cla^ The use of money is fast passing 
away, the cowrie, oi^ little shell, of mere nominal value, is the 
prevailing currency in the bazar,' and barter is more and more 
their custom; while the zemindar, finds it every year in¬ 
creasingly difficult to turn kind into revenue for the Go- 
Velruih^t, and by the pressing urgency of the collector, re- 
Shrts continually to new and more cruel means to draw the last 
penny from the poor. What with the destruction? of local 
trade«and manumeture, the decay^of former roads, Wi^ges, 
canals, aqueducts and tanks, and^lack of new ones, or of 
mpkets, harbours, ndiways, steam, water, or wind<H£mll8^what 
with oppyessit^e river tolls, a severe,system of expert and import 
and above all, the abstractien of ^eoie in homa'cliarges 
^.%4fae*wibpunt of between thre^^d fous mill|onf f yam^» bejndea 

vait sums sent to ^igland in private ^^teeh, tranin^e^ 
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ftnd tradei**->the8e combinatiotis of causes, working fbr mauy 
^ears, haye brought one of the richest countries of the world 
into the very extrexnest state of poverty, whicl[i fipds a kind 
relief in the devastations of periodic famines. ' 

We shall now suggest a few measures for the alleymtioxi 
or removal of this wretchedness. -The poor might be protected 
from the trammels Of debt, which keeps the whole population '1^ 
slavery to the mahajans (monev-lenders) and zemindars. Byots 
on twO'penoe a day inherit the encumbrances of their fore« 
fathers, paying as far as they can the standard coihpound inter¬ 
est of one anna a rupee per month, equivalent to simple interest 
at the rate of 107 per cent per annum. A law to deliver the 
poor from any legal claim of debt, of above a very short duration, 
seems called for by the Circumstances of the country. 

The Government has adopted most rigorous measures for 
putting a stop to dacoity or gang-robberies. A few years ago, 
there was, within a mile and a half of where we lived, a dacoit 
village. No secresy was attempted; every one knew them, 
and their calling. The zemindar afforded them protection as 
such, and, we feared, shared in their plunder. Our own village 
watchman could, and if we pleased, would have* given us the 
names of the whole gang^ and we would have put his own 
name at the top of the list as one of their chief leaders, as we 
believe many of the village watchmen are. Scarce worse 
than the gangs of robbers, are the bands of armed fighting 
men, openly maintained by the native zemindars and Huropean 
settlers, and often employed for the worst purposes in the op¬ 
pression of the poor. ,Burely such forces should not be allowed 
to exist under an English Government. 

The zeraindari system is too vast a source of misery to the 
poor to admit of its being omitted. The 8ub*letting, which has 
caused more middle-men than existed in Ireland, increases 
greatly the exactions of the heavy land revenue ; and the legal 
power in the hands of the zemindars, to seize the persons and 
property of ryots for their own rent, is above all, perhaps, the 
most prolific Iburce of misery to the poor. It matters not what 
may oe the cause bf fault, real or supposed, in a ryot, whether * 
great or Imall, against state, priest, people, or zemindar, the prO- 
.cess is usually the same. It commences with a formal snipmons, 
seated and signed by the zemindar, delivered by the Itead man 
of the village, supported by^ the.zemindar’s peons, with brass 
badges of office, ^and armed with sword and spear. The sum^ 
moos chames the man for default of rent, and seizep his peis 
tm and afl the property in possession. This lathHhiswl^ 
bhkf infliction, as he has not a ehaaoe of jseeing any of ; it agub* 
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Mid the process often ends here. But if the case requires 
an example to be made, he is brought to the rajbari^ or zeopiin- 
dar*s house, aiqd, as was once described to us by a native,^* beat, 

* pti|in the g^owns, tried in a day or two, beat again, and dis- 

* milled.'” Their (xruelty seldom, we believe, proceeds to worse, 
though there was an instance within Our knowledge, of a man 
who had be^ kept so long in an under^ground cell, that he 
was thought to be dead, and when recovered by a somewhat 
rimilat; device as freed Cceur de lion,” bis appearanoe was 
most firigbtful to those who witnessed it. 

The only remedy for all the evi4 of the zemindari system 
is for .Government to acknowledge the position and fulfil the 
duties which are due from it, as the real and only landlords 
of the soil. The zemindars are but middle-men, scarcely more 
than agents between the Government and the ryots, and in 
retaining such a class^by the permanent settlement, a decided 
advantage seems gained above' the ryot war system in Madras 
and the North TV est, but duties should not be expected from 
them which their stake in, and constantly changing holding 
of, the land cannot be expected to call forth; nor should the 
ryots lose the protection and help of the state. The Government 
must therefore become responsible for permanent outlays for 
roads, buildings, bridges, tanks, irrigation, drainage, and relax 
its claims in time of famine. We have in one instance, and only 
one, witnessed the favourable working of this system. We 
were recommended to visit a townland nearly opposite Cutwa, 
on the Ganges, as exhibiting a model zemindari, and we were 
not disappointed; the estate was large ani^ land of best quality, 
the ghats, which were numerous, were in perfect repair; the 
roads (for there were such) were wide, and as good as turf 
roads coqld be; the streets open and regular; bouses large and 
substantial; the wells protected by wmls and supplied with 
wheels in good r^air; and somewhat of Christian comfort seem¬ 
ed ell around. The people were Ranting and manufacturing 
indigo, and breeding silk-worms. The zemindar, a fine-looking 
hoMry-headed brahman, conducted us through itstU to his own 
- bojase, whtoh we Were surprised to find smatf, though neat; in 
fact, we had seen several others in the place, evidently^ built in 
imitation of it, and nearly, if not quite as good. We express¬ 
ed Quf surprise at this, and remarked that tho^h he told us his 
soil was rich, wa fear# was poor himself. The old tuan said. 

No, I am not poor ; t ain vsa’y rioh,; these are aH my riches^ 
^ ,whi# ^y children eiyoyi” .Several of the people aroi^d pros- 
^^#minselyee, and three tim^ touched the dust with their 
fm^hes^j and. for the time in Indla^ we beheld this 
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act of groaa apperatition and idolatry without loathing atid in^ 
dignation. He cheerfully allowed us to apeak to the people,^ 
and distribute 8oin& portione of Scripture ^ and gratefuUy 
accepted himself a lar^ Bengali: Bible, which he manifestly 
treated with respect.« But one thing afterwards struck us"^ with 
surprise—we do not remember having seen a single temple in the 
Ullage. Here was a picture of temporal comfort, the like of 
which we have never seen before, or since, in India. But might 
we not hope to see many under the liberal and eiBcient dhreot 
administration of a powerful Christian Government? 

We shall here be met ^ the objection, that the relief of the 
ryots, like all our other proposition^ involves sacrifices and out¬ 
lays which the revenue of the state cannot affiard. We would 
only propose such outlays as are necessary, or yield an ulti¬ 
mate but certain return, and the expenses for such are as 
imperative as the million we may, any day, be called to expend 
on war, in consequence of our opium skippers on the coasts 
of China. But why should the Government of India be 
ever hampered in its income, and unable for lack of funds to 
advance the happiness of the people ? Here is English legis¬ 
lative wisdom, endowed with supreme power,* in the richest 
country in the world: over a hundred and fifty millions of 
subjects, within a sea-girt peninsula, whose inhabitants com¬ 
prise the remarkable qualities of being the most peaceful, in¬ 
genious, and persevering. There is nothing in art or industry 
in which the Hindu will not excel; it matters not what it 
be—Birmingham plate, London upholstery, or French dishes. 
Give the Hindu the specimen and name the price, and he will 
return such an imitation, as you shall not know from the ori¬ 
ginal, and if of band labour, from one-third to one-fourth 
of the Eur<mean price. A market for its produce is the , 
want of Indm. They are also most ready and sagacious 
in adopting into their trades, what they see in ours, to their 
advantagi^. Thus we knew a Dacca merchapt send the in¬ 
comparable cotton of that district to be s^un by Fifie and 
Co., of Liverpool, that be m^ht receive it again, to be woven by 
children’s delicate fingers into muslins of the most exqnisito 
texture. If Government would but spend, in directlig, 

, protecting, and increasing tbe resources of the^ ^untry, 
one twentieth j)art of the funds and organization which 
it now employs in exhausting them, India might yet speedily 
recover itself. The country is no longer subject to tbe perio^ 
dioal devastation of the foreign foe, or the still more wasted* 
scourge of civil war and petty insurrection* The 
sula is free from even the fear^qf war, eaye on some distq^t 
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frantier^ ready to co-operate i& ail lueaeutes for QovernmeQt, 
finaocei tmde. There are no taxes, a national debt equal only 
to a little more than two years* revenue, and the state fs the 
landlord: of the whole soil; surely this is no country, which 
should olaim sympathy on the score of poverty, especially when 
the ajppieal for outlay is made for the permanent good and 
enrichment of the people. 

In thus pleading for temporal provisions to relieve the wants 
of our fellow-creatures, we are but pressing that which it has 
ever been the characteristic of Christianity to confer upon a 
heathen land. But we cannot lose sight of the fact, that it is 
only by Cliristian knowledge, in union with these measures, that 
the state will be able to advance the true prosperity of the people, 
and propagate that godliness which * has the promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.’ 

XII. Eetrospect “SINCE LAST Charteb. —The present 
is a fitting occasion for looking back upon the results of 
the last charter, and the proceedings, as affects our present 
subject, during the last twenty years. 

Perlmps the most important religious result of the last 
charter was the* appointment of tlie two new bishoprics of 
Madras and Bombay, and the end of this boon has been most 
effectually answered. The cause of the increase of the epis¬ 
copate in India is thus described:—“ Whereas the present diocese 

* of the bishopric of Calcutta is of too great an extent for the 

* incumbent thereof to perform efficiently all the duties of the 

* ofiSlce, without endangering his health and life, and it is there- 

* fore expedient to diminish the labours of the bishop of the 

* said diocese.” This cause for the additional bishop was not 
assigned without good grounds, four bishops of (Calcutta hav¬ 
ing been cut off in ^e discharge of their duties during the 
preceding fifteen years. Since the partition of the diocese, the 
present bishop has outlived the duration of his four predeces- 
aors, and may, through God’s mercy, be yet long spansd ; and 
of the five other bishops, since the charier appointea to Madras 
and Bombay, but one, the revered Missionary Corrie, has 
dte{|^ This is to be observed in our retrospect, and acknow* 
ledijged with thankfulness. 

A dayse in the last Act referred to the slavery then prevail** 
ing in the Madras Presidency and elsewhere throughout India: 
“ liXXXVin. And ^be it further enacted; that the said 

* Govmor-General in <)puneii shall, and he is hereby required 
^ forthwith^ to take mto oonsideration the means of mitigating 

* slavery, and of ameliorating the condition of 
;*r Maves, and of eEringuisbing slavery tiiroughout the said tetri- 
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* tones, so soon as such extinction s^all be prudent and safe^** 
There is a degree of hesitation about this clause, which, we 
should now be glad to see away* Slavery is a hateful crime;, 
which even in a heathen land, 'does not deherve a moment^ 
tolerance from a British-ChristiAn Legislatuie. And the Act was 
carried out in this spirit. There was found to be no need for 
mitigating the state of slavery, or ameliorating the condition of 
the slaves. Slavery was at once extinguished. The Madras Go* 
vernment emancipated many thousands in South India from here¬ 
ditary serfdom. Let this be told; it is infinitely more to the honor 
of the East India Company and the British Legislature, than if, 
retaining our fellow-creatures in bondage, we had enriched the 
revenue of India, and driven from the home market the pro¬ 
duce of America with the slave-grown cotton of India. And 
let it also be told to the glor^ of God, and credit of the native 
landholders, that the emancipation of these slaves, like every 
other act of humanity and religion we have attempted, was 
effected almost by a stroke of the pen, without delay, opposi¬ 
tion,* or difficulty. This should surely certify to us for what 
end we have been sent to India, and encourage us to advance. 
But men are slow to learn G<>d*if lessons. • 

Other matters have been gained, which were not express sti¬ 
pulations of the charter, but have arisen out of the uiscussion 
either at the time or subsequently.' Among the first of these 
was the relief of Christians from forced acts of homage and 
reverence to heathen gods, paid by them in their civil and 
military capacities on public duty. With this happy achieve¬ 
ment, the name of Sir Feregrine Maitland, late commander- 
in-chief at Madi-as, will ever be honorably associated in India. 

The measure of progress made in separating the English 
Government from the heathen idolatry, deserves to be acknow¬ 
ledged, as we have already done| though sufficient of evU 
still remains to call for the severe attention and determined 
legislatiqp of Parliament. 

A most important Government measure was accomplished 
by Lord Hardinge, in stopping all public works on the. Lord’s 
day, which measure has been fully successful. It has ^wit¬ 
nessed to the glory, of God before the heathen by the sacrifice, 
on the part of Government, of the service of one day out of 
seven to the obedience of God’s law. It has also Ida to the 
more general observance of Sunday> and an encreased attention 
to the devotional service of that day, now conducted in most 
stations by a pious layman, in th&ijbsence of a neighlM^aidng 
ehaplain or missionary. And it Jin #vuleiitly prert ar^| ^ the 
way for the natives to appreciate, mi themselves adop^^||Miti 
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Chrietlait temporal blessings second only to tlie relief of the 
female sex, a scriptural Mbbath day. Several riliops and offices 
of heathen are now habitually shut up on the Lord’s da/. 

We greatly rejoice in the relief from the sentence of out- 
lawry^ which has hitherto hung over the proselytes to Christia¬ 
nity, and the threat of which probably more effectually check¬ 
ed any general movement in favour of Christianity ^an the 
fiercest persecution would have done. 

We have to acknowledge thankfully the measure of progress 
made in public instraction, such as it is ] and especially look 
with interest upon some of the principles avowed by those hi 
authority during the last twenty years upon this subject. The 
justly celebrated minute of Lord Hardinge, which has been re¬ 
peatedly noticed in our pages, although it become a dead 
fetter, in the meantime, through the influence of Sir T. H. 
Maddock and the Couikcil of Education, has had its uses. It 
is not dead, though it sleepeth. There it stands in black and 
white before the public, and, coming like Lord Tweedjiale’s 
minute on the Bible question, and Sir H. Pottingei’s recent 
recommendation, from high and independent authorities, will 
be duly estimated in the debates of Parliament. We trust 
the proceedings and correspondence, which have arisen out 
of these three communications on education, from Lord Tweed- 
dale, Lord Hardinge, and Sir Henry Pottinger, will be called 
for by the House. Also, as-<! in close connexion with this 
snme subject of native education, the correspondence which 
may exist between the Government and the trustees of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. It seems to us most strange, that our 
Venerable Diocesan should have been so long denied the 
charter necessary for the protection and conduct of his insti¬ 
tution, (which we suspect would have been long since conceded, 
if found necessary, for a gigantic distillery in Calcutta). The 
funds contributed by the public to this object, amounting to 
msarly £90,000, make it a subject of public interest and parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry, independent of its spiritual character and 
objects. 

T^ere Is but one more subject to which w^ would advert in 
our retrospect of the last twenty years, not having elsewhere 
alluded to it. In the year 1847, a despatch of the Court of 
Dircctoil^ was received by the Council of India, purportiAgi 
as was generally reported, to contain the court’s views of 
Christian missions in the country, and forbidditig the eer-t 
yants of the Comimny to connect themselves, directly 
or with missions—refu«iing to recognise any dis- 

tinCxi^ between acts in their public and private eapaci^^ 
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We wlilitigly bdiete this te be an laeorreet rej^Nori ef i^tie* 
Diteetere’ despatch. But we press for informadon as ta tim 
true o|fiBion and wishes' expressed by the Court as respects 
Christian missionst in direct ecameotion witli whiohy whether 
as managers of tbemaiiin oommitteesi or agents for them hat 
examining schoolsi distributing scnpttires, and helping traniiK« 
lationst or supporters of to an amount collected in 

the country of above a year, the servants of the 

Company take a most consplebous part. That there is some 
ground of anxiety oti the part of the friends of missions an 
to the contents of the despatch is manifest by the %ct, thai^ 
on its arrival, which happened just before the anniversary' of 
the Church Missionary Society, not a single covenanted lay-^ 
man could he got to appear in support of tlmt truly popumr 
Society, lest, as was said at the crowded meeting, such a disr 
play might provoke the execution of the* despatolL 

We do tlie moreoompkln, because we believe the existence 
of such an instrument held in terrorem, as at present^ to 
he infinitely more injurious fo the cause Christianity thau 
if it were attempted to be enforced. The heathen and oppO’* 
nmits of Christianity can, and do now, claim <hb despatch to 
be more in their behalf than it will prohahly be found ; whikr 
sincere, hut weak, men find it a snare and stumbling block to 
their consciences in deciding upon their duty to Csssar and 
to God; whereas, were the despatch such as it is reported to 
be, or any thing to that effect, the only result of its publication 
would be, first, the pmre unmistakeable and conspicuous Coming 
forward ^ the mChy and distinguished direct supporters of 
Christ’s missions in^the country; secondly, the additional 
support of many conscientious men, at length reminded, by 
such an injunction, of thp» last command imposed on them 
a higher Master, to whose prior covenant they morally pledged 
themselves afresh, when presenting their baptismal certificates 
at the India House* And are we wrong in^ believing that 
nmny more would insist upofi having their names added to the 
supporters of missions, for very shame, lest they should be 
judged by tbe heathen as having disposed of their souls, ^^ith 
their bodies, for the salary and allowances of the Company f 
We sincCrdy persuade oursdives that the despatch is not^as 
reported, but sl^U tbe reiterated and uncontradicted imputar 
tion demands frmn us thk conditional, but most em|m«tie, 
condemnatiom In this, as in most other we believe the 
Company would gain far more by the due publiCatiiOn of theb^; 
proeeediugsy than 1^ the present attempt at " 

pr^nt i^an important 
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di«. On the 30th of lApril, 1854^ the charter of the East 
India Gomimny will temiinate. In the mean time, the ef* 
fairs of this vast eni|nre will be brou^t before the Legisla- 
tive Council of Christian England, decisions will be arriv¬ 
ed at, affecting the temporal and eternal interests of 150,000,000 
of our fellow-subjects, probably for a period of about one 
generation in that land. May .yre not hope, that we shall 
at least now have none of the apathy with which the sub¬ 
ject of Indian affairs is usually received in the House, and 
that the religious aspect of the question will be mastered by 
some of tbs' members, and perseveringly advocated. 

We have long looki^ forward to what the cause of Chris¬ 
tianity might gain in the new charter with sanguine anticipa¬ 
tions, and we have now enumerated them. We trust the 
Missionary Societieis^ 'apd individual members, will make the 
most, of the short tirn'er^which remains, in advocating such of the 
matters which we have proposed as may meet with the cordial 
co-operation of each. We cannot expect them to be all of one 
mind. Let each press his own special views upon the atten¬ 
tion of every member of the Legislature, and we may yet heme 
to get much forHhe furtherance of Christianity in India. We 
want a check to be applied to the spread of drunkenness. We 
want to see abolished the inhuman lites of India, by one of 
which it is probable that a thousand souls a day are even now 
^hurried into eternity—to see removed all connection between 
our Christian Government and the heathen temples. We 
want to see strengthened and made more efficient the ecclesi¬ 
astical service and the local church, and esp^ially that the chap¬ 
lains may do something for the people from whom they receive 
their salary. We want to see our Government take the place 
which becomes it in the vast missionary field, furthering, by 
direct and indirect means, the happiness and salvation of the 
people. We look forward with special interest for a grand 
move in the right direction upon the subject of native educa¬ 
tion, We want to see corrected the crying evils of the salt 
and opium monopolies—to see improved the moral character 
of Jiie. native public servants, and the temporal welfare of the 
whole people. And, encouraged by the success on every pre¬ 
vious occasion of the renewal of the charter, we fully trust to 
^eee many of the above objects, and other matters besides, 
which have escaped our notice, attained. It seems impossible 
that matters can be fully discussed, in time for a definite renewal 
of , the charter, before the expiry of the present one. We there- 
that the present charter will be extended for two 
years, so as to afford full timp for the fullest enquiry, and that 
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in ld56 we shall enter upon a new and greatly improved con¬ 
stitution. 

Buf even shoidd we fail« of seeing our «risfaes fulfilled in 
the terms of the next charter, nor obtain an opportunity 
of pressing them at some future time, we may still go on as here¬ 
tofore to urge our views on the Court of Directora One Charles 
Grant, in that body, might get most of them before another 
twenty years are passed; and we have every year more and 
more chance of success in the Court. The time was when the 
pressing of these Christian measures upon the Government would 
nave aroused feelings of fear, if not of hostility. We most 
thankfully acknowledge a better spirit in receiving such ques¬ 
tions now.. Still, whether from lingering prejudice, or want 
of experience in the actual present state of the native mind, 
it is undoubtedly a fact, that the fehlihg 'in favour of these 
religious measures is much more strongly entertained by the 
authorities in India than in England; and the friends of 
Missions must still display the uncompromising and persever¬ 
ing purpose, in which spirit every step ^hitherto, in the 
cause of Christianity and humanity, has had to be won for 
India. And above all, our work must be a ‘work of prayer. 
It is not our cause at all—it is the Lord’s cause. Let us in all 
our views and efforts in this cause^ seek His grace, depend on 
lib promise, in obeying His command. The times are in His 
hands; and while we know that kings may be the nurring fa¬ 
thers, and queens the nursing mothers, of the Gospel church, 
we know also that the spread of Christianity in India is ** not 
by might, nor by power, but by the Spirit of the Lord of 
Hosts.^ 
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Abt» IV .—Indian Newspapers and lBhie Books, 18581. 

^ Tas Year opened peacefully. In Europe, the audacious 
vigour of liouis Kapoleon, who extioguiahed in a night all the 
tumulent freedom of France, seemed for the moment to have 
secured the continent against the chances of a general outi* 
break, which, in 1851, was deemed so imminent. The great 
War of Opinion, which Canning predicted, and which-many 
believe to present the only possible solution of the political com* 
plications of the continent, appeared to be postponed for the 

f resent,'and France was satisfied, Europe was tranqiuh*^ 

n India, the extreme frontier of the North West.alone fuiv 
nidied employment /or our soldiers, and anxiety for our states- 
mezL The restlesi Mdbammedan population, who dwell on the 
southern slopes of the^great Suleiman range, and on the broadi 
plain which sweeps from the mountains to the Indus, have 
always found in their courage, poverty, and system of clan 
organization, th%means of a tumultuous independence. Their 
principal idea of freedom, too, like that of all other moun* 
taineers, consisted in the unrestricted liberty of robbing their 
neighbours, and they chafed at the neighbourhood of the great 
Empire, whose organt^ policy could not brook such excesses, 
as Appeared to^e searcety worthy of the notice of Bunjit Singh, 
or the Buler of Cabul. It had, however, been easily perceived 
that these tribes, even if united under one head, and roused into 
enthusiasm by the idea of a religious war, would be utterly 
incapable of contending with the great army which lay coiled 
up iu the Punjab, with every fortified town and military pori* 
tion in its grasp, holding the navigation of every river, and 
able to bring up reserves equal to the entire population of the 
mcimtuns. The frontier disturbances, therefore, though ex¬ 
pensive and annoying, can scarcely be said to have interfered 
with the general con&ion of peace. 

There was a little cloud looming in thej^j^nce, which seemed 
to observant eyes to portend future campe^^: but at present it 
appeared aa it the crisis had passed away, and the dynasty of 
Ammpra was to be at liberty to pound infants to death iu chemists’ 
mor tars for another generariom. True, Cominodore Lambert with 
his squadron was stul in the Bangoon waters, and the Governor 
‘ of Bimgoon was stall unpunishedylmt the Court of Ava appear¬ 
ed to have suddenly awakened to the imminence of the danger^ 
« midhad returned, i|n answ^ to the demands of the Governor- 
GeUmL^aa nearly resembling conciliation as was possible for 
ppudest Court in Asis., In gemthern^ Zn#a^ the Mcplah 
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who had so fr^guently disquieted the province of 
Malalmri seemed at last to have been tamed into ‘8abmisaion» 
and tlfe dangerous Arab mercenaries of the peocan were oo- 
cupied as usual in oolleoting their debts,, seizing jaghirs, and 
oppressing other meroenaries less powerful or less united than 
fhemselves. There was peacefulness everywhere, and financiers 
began to dream of that Indian surplus, which is to efiect so 
much when it arrives, and philanthropists hoped somewhat 
vaguely that ** something would be done” to “ develop the re¬ 
sources of India,” two stock phrases, in which no one, save 
griffins and Toung Bengal, entertain more than a passive faith. 

The horizon was soon overcast, and the principle of our 
Bmpire, which even Sir Robert Peel allowed to be irresistible, 
and which ^ve us Calcutta only as a /Mtni d^oppm to the 
Conquest of Bengal, and Bengal only as a stepping stone to 
that of India, again came into operation. The proibumd 
tranquillity,” which English newspapers predicated of India, 
was merely a breathing moment. 

'* So ere the tempest on Malacca’s coast, . 

Sweet Quiet, gently touching her soft iute. 

Sings to the whispering waves the prelude»to dispute.” 

We have given a history ofi the Burmese war so recently, that 
we shall allow ourselves only the raffid^i^ketch indispensable to 
the completeness of these Annals. Its Origin was, unlike most 
of our Indian wars, a mercantile dispute. Two ship capl^ins 
were grievously oppressed by the Governor of Rangoon, 
the only port in Burmah which boasts of any thing like ex¬ 
ternal trade ; and both, instead of quietly submitting to the 
indignities offered to them, laid the case before the Indian 
Government. The head of that Government, though dread¬ 
ing above all things a Burmese war, was thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the fact, that half our power in Asia depends 
upon our prestige. The insolence of the subordinate officials in 
Burmah bad now reached a point, which rendered it indispensa¬ 
ble either to abando^.^ll trade with a nation of barbarians, or to 
compel them to the ordinary rules of commercial inter¬ 

course, and the special treaties formeidy ratified by their ownjGo;- 
vemment. Towards the end of Koyember 1851 Commodore 
Bambert, the second in command in the Eastern‘seas, armed in 
Bang^n, dbarged to. requite from the King of Ava redress for 
the Injuries sustained by British subjects, the removal of the 
joffieiaf who hod demonstimted his hostility to a firiehd^ powClr, 
and the admission of a Consul at Rangoon t<K prevent the reeut-« 
reneeof sisch untoward accidents. The appearenceu^L^^j^eii 
nlanned the Governor and his suite* He had been aocUstomed to 
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speak with contempt of ** that little man in Calcutta/* and to de* 
cfare that althongh in thelast war, theBurmcBe were unprepared, 
and had consequently been beaten, they wei^ nowngkin remy for 
the conflict, and it was “ time to recover Arracan and Aseam.** 
The arrival of the squadron changed all this. Well aware that 
if the Court were once acquainted with the fsots of the oasii, 
his life would not be worth an hour’s purchase, and knowing that 
he could not rely upon the Peguers even for neutrality, he wai 
thrown into the most abject terror by the arnval of the squar 
dron; and had the original demands of the Governor-General 
been persisted in, it is probable that, he would have at once 
paid over the money required, and thus terminated the af&^ir 
without any necessity of a reference to the Court. Commo¬ 
dore Lambert did not, however, afford him the opportunity. 
On his arrival, the British merchants, resident in Bangoon, cu- 
fered to him representations of such a character, that he resolv¬ 
ed at once to take more decisive steps. The letter to the King 
of Ava was despatched at once, instead of being held in reserve; 
and this brings us to the beginning of the year. The reply 
received from Ava to this communication was, as we have 
said, as concilitttory as could well be expected, but though 
courteously expressed, was deemed omsatisfactory by the Indian 
Government. The total ^enoe of the Court upon the ques¬ 
tion of the Consulate, and the prpmise to send a Plenipotenti¬ 
ary to Bangoon, invested with full powers to examine and set¬ 
tle the disputes of the merchants, urere interpreted as devices 
to ^in time. It appears to have been suspected, too, that the 
re{Sy was the work of the faction which then ruled in Ava, 
and that Bs moderate tone arose simply from the fact, that the 
King was utterly unaware of its contents. The notoriously 
haughty character of the Burmese Court, rendered it peculiarly 
improbable, that the King should at once assent to demands 
Urged by a foreign power, and remove a functionary appointed 
by himself; sti^, however, the Government, true to its concUia- 
toxy policy, resolved to await the arrival of the Plenipotenll- 
ary. The ^rson selected for this office wus the Governor of 
Prome, or Viceroy of Pegu, and he arrived at Bangoon on the 
4th January, with all the parade which, in the eyes of his own 
people, bould add dignity to his .mission; but it was regarded as 
an ominous mrcamstauce, that he did^ not even attempt to 
^ce the delinquent Governor. The omen was soon fuffilled; 
Frohi the moment of his arrival, every variety of insult, which 
. the»formal edqueite of $n Oriental Court could suggest, was 
hra|tsdirtiipon .the British Bepreseutative. Thq^ Viceroy ignored 
lu^senoe fmr days, laughed derisively at his officers, and 
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fionlly refosed to receive a deputation from the Commodore. It 
would appear probable that he did not realty intend to decline 
the interview, but simply to impress his peopl^ with a strong 
idea of bis grandeur and dignity, By keeping his British suitors 
waiting at tne gate. |n eimcr case, the insult was the same, 
and Commodore Lambert felt himself justified in suspending 
all i^rther communication with the Viceroy, until he had receiv¬ 
ed fresh instructions. Moreover, as an immediate warning to 
the Viceroy of the danger of the course he was pursuing, and 
in reprisal for^the insult offered to the British dag, he carried 
away an unpainted toak hulk, belonging to the King of Ava. 
What mysterious virtues resided in this vessel, it is impossible 
to understand; hut perhaps it was the immediate property of 
the King, and as such, sacred in the eyes of his servants. The 
Viceroy had previously warned the Commodore, that if this ship 
were touched, he would open fire ; and kept his word. The 
fire was of course returned, and the squadron sailed out of the 
mouth of the river, after destroying the stockades on both 
banks. The ports of Rangoon, Bassein, and Martaban, 
were then declared, under instructions from the Governor- 
General, in a state of blockade, and Commodore Lambert de¬ 
parted for Calcutta. 

The Indian Government, tardy tp'. a proverb in many 
respects, is sufficiently prompt to meet all .military emer¬ 
gencies ; and no sooner was the real state of afiairs known - 
m Calcutta, than active preparations were set on foot for 
the impending oonfiiet It had arrived at no opportune mo* 
ment. The Comtnander-iu-Chief, upon whqm the conduct 
of operations would naturally have devolved, was a ^ thousand 
miles away,—at Simlah, and seemed likely to remain there for 
the remainder of his commai^d, The Governor-General, who 
had been actively occupied in changing the Punjab from A 
conquered kingdom into a British province, was leisurely 
inarching down from the North West; and Bengal itself was 
almost without available troops. Moreover, ft appeared ex¬ 
ceedingly probable^ that the Burmese, having once determined 
to begin the struggle, would prosecute it with vigour and^de- 
termination. The Tenasserim provinces were opeh to invasion 
at any moment from Martaban, and Arracan might be menaced 
frofif the Aeng Pass. Lastlily, there existed in the minds of all 
Indian officials an indefinable terror of a Burmese war. The 
length to which the last campaign in that country had be^ 
protracted,.and the small advantages finally obtained, bad, 
gusted politician!. The financier dreaded a neoLJgAr^ w |uj<4 * 
might cost another fifteen millions sterling, and at once^estri^ 
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aH hQped of fl 6 ur{)lti#; whilo eveaooldier sea^ty d« 8 »$ 9 «i <» 
irar in a whiolk he had itet^ #a«^o|teoQlo9i^awaiii{»« 

Ail these dimoaili06» hoi^eretj yielded le the mergy^^ 
Sapieioe Oocmoil^ which, fot the first t^qa^m ite^htatkMy^^ 
that it ^ae not utiequel even to execatlv||^ dntieis The alMseaee 
of the CotE»iiran(lerdn*Cluef was not so gre&t an evil as it wboM 
have been bad he been a less aged or more oanahle tnan $ as it 
was, with a military member of Counml, and a hngfe Staff In 
Calcutta, his absence was scarcely felt, except m an oeeaeional 
delay in filling up appointments. The Oovemotrf^ieneml hur* 
ried doVrn to Calcutta, where he arrived on- the ifith January* 
and at /once took the entire conduct of the war'into his own 
hands. Fortunately, he had already been compelled to manage 
all the details of one canipaigti; and his confidence in his own 
resources, occasionallj perhaps amounting even to rashnesa, 
and his persevering energy, soon made themselves felt in every 
department. Meanwhile, troops were instantly concentrated 
towards Calcutta. Maultnain was reinfarced, a wing Of H* M.’s 
18 ^ B. I. having been warned for service, and dhspatohed 
across the bay with almost unprecedented speed. Arracan was 
placed in a state of defence, and Comnu^ore Ltambert was 
once more entrusted with a despatch for the Coart of with 
an offer of accommodation. In this, the second attempt to 
avert the nece^ty of actual hostilities, the Governor^Generai 
scarcely increased his original demand. He demanded, it is 
true, an apology for the insults offered to Commodore Lambert, 
but the gener^ tone ofhis communication was moderate to the 
verge of concession. Ihi passing up the river, the Commodore 
wus fired upon, but the letter was at length delivered, and its 
exicessive mildness appears to have convinced the Yicerc^, that 
the BritCsh Government was not in earnest. His answer was 
ms^ly an objection, on personal grounds, to Commodore Lam>^ 
bert, most offbnsively worded ;tand preparafionS went on ashore 
without cessation. The Viceroy, who appears, though an arro- 
^ut a)od dull man, to have been possessed of considerable acti-^ 
vity nfid energy, exerted hithlelf to place Bangoon in a poialtion 

Ihe Vicerdy’s reply had of course convincMsd the 
jlndjW^i^veriiinent of the hollowness of all the Burmese pro* 
amity; but the Governo^irGeneral was still rehmtant 
M "fibandoh hts pblloy, and still refrained from the final measure. 
He would not meditSfte the com^uest, which all now knew to be 
ihlG^table, but determined to^stnke a Sudden blpw, wfai^ should 
dem*> y^ i^y;to the Court of Ava, that a ^wer, which t^y 
Were without the means to^ fesist, was in c^nest th exacting 
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reparation. A combined expedition was to be set in motion 
from Caibntta and Madras^, supported and conveyed by a fleet 
of waf steamers from Bombay; Martaban and Bangoon were 
to be seized, and then it was hoped, that in sight of such a forcC;^ 
the aiTOgant (^ourt would submit, as it had before done, to 
necessity, and pay a sum sufficient to liquidate the expenses of 
the war. Two zemments of Europeans and one native regi¬ 
ment were ordered from Bengal, and one European and three 
native regiments from Madras, a force which was afterwards 
largely increased. The expedition from Bengal left Calcutta 
on the 29th March^^but that from Madras was delayed by a 
circumstance which reflected little credit upon the authorities 
at that presidency, and which sti^gests the necessity of an im¬ 
portant reform imtthe constitution of India. 

The Governor of Madras was Sir Henry Pottinger, an old 
officer, who had gained high reputation in the China war, 
but who certainly has not added to it by his conduct of 
the Government of Madras. The Indian Government had 
not, he thought, treated him on this occasion ^as it became 
a statesman of Lord Dalhousie’s rank and character to 
treat an officer of his experience and renown. He was pet¬ 
tish accordingly. Moreover, another cause contributed strong¬ 
ly to foster the ill-feeling between the Governments. Al¬ 
though by the Charter Act of 1832, the British Empire in India 
was placed under one head, and all separate powers of legislation 
denied to the smaller presidencies, the innovation has in no de¬ 
gree had the effect or amalgamating them. The three presi¬ 
dencies remain as much apart as separate monarchies. The 
Europeans of each, whether official or otherwise, are acquaint¬ 
ed only with each other, marry among themselves, and are gene¬ 
rally in a state of profound ignorance as to how the other sec¬ 
tions live, and with what they are occupied. Moreover, although 
the Legislature of one is the Legislature of all, the systems 
of Executive Government are widely different and a strong 
degree of jealousy has sprung up to divide them still further. 
This feeling is exasperated in the minds of the officials by the 
pecuniary dependence in which they are kept hpon the Go^m- 
mBut of Indm, and in Madras particularly, seems likely hereaf¬ 
ter to interfere tosome extent with the general welfare of the Em¬ 
pire. Sir H. Pottinger, supported by the existence of tffis senti¬ 
ment among his subordinates, and personally irritated by . the pre¬ 
sumed absence of the respect which he considered due to himsetf, 
gave expreraion to both feelings by refusing to move one 
without distinct orders from Calcutta. His conting^llAwntyn 
diness at Madras,^ but he declared^that, as he had not b^n con^ 
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eultedf he won^lfl iM>t take upon himself the resj^nsibUity ofengag- 
iag transports; and thns its departure was delayed tfM several 
days. dispute^ though exceedingly inconvenient, and destruo 

tive to Sir Hent]^ Fottinger’s dearly purchased reputation, would 
not have been of any great importance^ butjfor the dangers which 
it suggests fm* the future. Suppose Sir H. Fottinger, going one 
step farther in disobedience, hM, instead of ^alnylng to obey, 
refused obedience altogether. This has occurred once in tlie 
early history of India, when Lord Welles^y ordered the 
Madras presidency to dedare war on Tippu, and wc^ met by 
a distinct refusal. Would Lord Dalhousie, in such a case, have 
been cothpalled to follow his predecessor's example, and visit 
Madras in person, or would the commission of Captain-General, 
which he is believed to hold, have been sufHoiaitt to enable him 
to depose the Governor? A crisis might bcoor, in which a step 
of this description would be indispensable to the safety of the 
Empire, and some such power should be reserved to the Su¬ 
preme Head of the Administration. 

Another o^urrence, however, almost as inconvenient, had 
nearly delayed the movements of the contingent from Bengal. 
The earlier founders of the Empire, alarmed as they were ,at 
the magnitude of their own acquisitions, and unable to foresee 
that in their conquests lay the germ of an empire larger than 
that of Home, had never contemplated the necessity of con¬ 
veying native troops by sea, and perhaps scarcely noticed that 
the terms of the sepoy oath only bound them to march whither¬ 
soever they might be dirpoted, thus by implication exempting 
them from the obligation to proceed by water. Five general 
service corps had, however, been raised, and the diifficulty 
attracted for a time but little attention, and it was even 
believed that the prejudice had disappeared. The supersti¬ 
tion, which forbade a Hindu ever to cross the Indus, was 
at least equally strong. Yet it bad been overcome, and 
there are few more, striking scenes, even in the history of 
India, than that when, in the first A%han war, our 
sepoys arrived on the bank of the Indus. The officers dreaded, 
iest^ panle should seize their men, and a refusal should begiven^ 
which would amount to mutiny. All was prepared for the 
contingency, but the sepoys never hesitated, ruling forvrard 
with a ^ut of 'Kfimpani ka ikhbal,' the des/tiny of the Com* 
a phrase^ by the way, implicitly believed in b^^almost all 
Patiycs* and wbloh has no ali^t effiect on the maintenance of 
^ %'itm prestige in India. A similar feeling, would, it was 
hbpejLha^ ^n^led the Government to count upon its s^oys 
even mr an expedition across the sea. The volunteering oi tne 
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38th Raiment K. however/upon which the experiment 
was tried, was mismanaged in some manner, wliich has 
never yet been explained; and even the Mussalmans declined 
to go. The Government retrained from putting in force any 
measure of compulsion, and the regiment was ordered to prch 
ceed to Dacca, where it was speedily disorganized by disease. 

This, however, is a digression. Unaffected by the example 
of Sir H. Pottinger’s tardiness, the Bombay Government, 
aided by the able Commander-imChief of the Indian Navy, 
Commodore Lushington, exerted themselves with such energy, 
that within thirty hours after the receipt of the order, tne 
stelm ffeet was on its voyage, and despite ajl difBculties, the 
Madras contingent was not much behind its time. 

General Godwin, an old Queen’s officer, who had acquired 
some knowledge of the country in the former campaigns, and 
who was believed to possess ability, was*8eleoted to command. 
Though an old man, he was as active as the youngest subaltern. 
The rules of the service forbade a different choice, and the ex* 
treme Toryism, which forbade his attempting anything whidi 
had not been tried by Sir Archibald Campbell, was not then 
apparent. It is superfluoiis to notice the persibnal bravery df 
an English General; but we have heard many anecdotes of the 
marvellous coolness with which General Godwin would chat 
and smile while the balls were pouring round him like hail in the 
attack on the Pagoda. The nomination, therefore, was not very 
unpopular, except with the press, which has always been disposed 
to condemn the system or employing* antiquated Generals to 
command armies, which perhaps more than any in the world 
require vigour in their leaders. 

tinder such circumstances, and with such a chief, the Bengal 
division of the army arrived at the mouth of the Rangoon river 
on the 2nd April. The Madras division, delayed by the un¬ 
toward dispute on which we have commented, had not arrived; 
but no time was lost, Martaban was stormed op the 5th with 
but little loss, and garrisoned by a force, sufficient to deteriiihe 
enemy from any attempt to regain it. Meanwhile, the Madras 
contingent had arrived. Commodore Lambert had destrayed 
the stockades at the mouth of the river, and on the 10th the 
expedition was at Rangoon. This town stands on a long Bat 
bank of the largest mouth of the Irrawaddy, twenty-five 
miles from the sea, capable of indefinite expansion to the Nqrth 
and East, but bounded on the South by the Pegu river. It re¬ 
sembles Calcutta more nearly, perhaps, than any dty in indlSy • 
the £*agoda oooupyihg the place of the CathedHfiii»Tlue 
goda is in &ct an artificial mound, •aso^ding in ledges, 
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race 9 all round, eoryored wHbomall shrizieiij and ta{»ering towar<^ 
tho top. Into the Bagoda itself the only entranee is by Jights 
of e^eep stairs, with landing places broad enough to'^kiount 
cannon, and whidh, if defended by a brave and resolute enemy, 
would be utterly impregnable. The a^hidk oonimenced on 
the 10 th. The steamers did their work well. AU the follow-- 
ing day and night, the fiery rain of shell never ceased.' The 
stockades were destroyed. The new town built by the Vice¬ 
roy was cleared of the enemy. The Pagoda remained alone, 
but the Pagoda Was the most defensible point in the town. 
The deneral resolved to take it by a flank movement. He 
landed Ins troops to the Southward—where in Calcutta, Garden 
Keach would be—and stormed a well-built stockade which lay 
in his way. It was defended with a gallantry never again dis¬ 
played in the war, and were we writing a Military Chronicle, 
much might be said of the individual feats of daring displayed. 
The loss was considerable, the men were wearied, and almost 
worn out, and the General resolved to halt for the night. His 
guns were not on shore, and he remained over the 13th. The 
sun was overpoweringly hot, the troops in full uniform, and the 
force lost nearly as many ofiicers from coups de soleil as from 
the bullets of the enemies. On the 14tfa, the force was again 
in motion. The guns were planted opposite the Eastern side, 
•the farthest from the river, and by noon, the road appeared 
^practicable, and the assault was made. Under a terrible fire, 
the troops crossed the space between the jungle and the Pagoda, 
•and dashed up stairs, which are almost perpendicular, and 
whence they might have been swept by regular platoon firing. 
The Burmese, however, were cowed. They fired a volley or 
two, which cost us some of our bravest officers, and decamped. 
The Viceroy had fled before. During the halt on the 13tb, the 
guns from the steamers had not been silent; they kept up a 
rattling fire, and he soon fancied himself not safe even in the 
Pagoda. J3e went to the other side, where the entire mound 
audits buildings intervened between himself and tbe ships. Even 
th^re, a lucky shell, which had crossed the Pagoda,fellamonghis 
par|v, and he fled again. He crossed the river,andreaohed Dalla 
on tne other side, and again the shells fell by him. He declar¬ 
ed ** that they knew him, and followed him,” and disappeared 
finally from the < scene. His fate is still unknown, but it is 
aoaroely to be. exposed, that he escaped the vengeance of his 
^yal master. The fall of the Pagoda was the fall of Bangoon. 
i^^ance disappe^ed, the ofiSoers took up tb^r quarters in 
rebuilt others 5 a Polme Magistrate was appointed, 
ttad Bangoon; soon wore the pppearapee of a <ci^ »t peace. Tbe 
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isbabilAnts crowded into tbc town, which aeon regained ita 
fomier magnitude^ and the admirable xs^ulations of the Genet 
ral and the Commodore produced at degree of confidence among 
the people, which was never afterwards weakened. The Pegut 
ere, accustomed to our rule in' Maulmein,, and tired of a 
yernment under which no man was safe for an hour, were as 
fitrongly indined to the British as an Oriental people is ever 
inclinea to any idling, whidi bas no immediate religious or 
financial connection. They brought in food without stint, and 
were regularly paid. »Both the naval and military comman¬ 
ders exerted ^emselves to the utmost, to prevent the introduc¬ 
tion of spirits, and discipline is always sufiicieut to restrain 
Europeans so long as drink is not to be obtained. So great 
became the confidence of the people, that the women would go 
up to the lines to sell fruit or fish, without the slightest fear, 
and in a stay of months, but one outrage«occurred, and even that 
was not laid to the score pf the military. The provident care 
of the Governor-General had ensured admirable arrangements 
for the Commissariat, and in a short time, the harbour was 
studded with ma^s. Whatever may have been General God¬ 
win’s offences on the score of tardiness, he deserves abundant 
credit for his administration of Bangoon. 

And here the force remained inactive till the middle of May. 
On the 14th ^ of that month, an expedition waa despatched 
against Bassein. This town, situated on a high bank of one of 
the mouths of the Irrawaddy, sixty miles from the sea, was 
once the head-quarters of the Portuguese in Eastern Indio. It 
was from hence that they sallied on those piratical expeditions, 
which desolated the Sunderbunds, and turned what had once 
been a fiourishing province into a desolate swamp, the home 
of the tiger and the boa. Its importance has departed, but its 
natural cmvantages, even the Government of Ava has been 
unable to destroy. A channel, many fathoms deep in the driest 
season, offers a safe passage for ships of almost any burden, and 
the country around is rich with all the inexhliustible fertility 
of a Delta in the tropics. The town was taken with the ease 
which has been characteristic t>f all the operations of the jpam- 
paign, and thus the entire sea-coast of Pegu passed under the 
control of the British. 

Thus far, in spite of delays and mistakes, we had Been. sue* 
cessfuL The strdle had been struck. The expedition had 
conquered the maritime provinces (ff Pegu, had ^monstrated 
to the. Burmese that, the power of the English was even mewe^ 
irresistible than of old, and had proved the emt^^l^ps ucoea^on* 
of strength, which had been gained .in the aequiiitlofti of 
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by the only power in the East oompeteBt to €iiiplo;^*it with 
oaTftntage. put the policy upon which the expedition Was 
baaed, had failed. The Court of Ava manifested no Sign of 
repentance or submission. Their troops were still hovering 
round every point held by the British/ their Generals were 
raieang stockades all along the river, they forwarded no offer 6f 
accommodation, and implored no terms. It was evident that 
conquest was inevitable, and to conquest Lord Balhousie at 
once directed his attention. It was now July, a month perhaps 
more dangerous to troops in India than any other; but the 
emerg^cy had been forc^eeny and the army of Ava was in 
readiness. It was only necessary to extend the old plan of 
the campaign. Instead of three regiments, each presidency 
was to send three brigades, and a force of sixteen thousand men 
was placed under the command of General Godwin. Steam had 
enabled us to transport both trdops and stores to Burmah with 
greater ease than in our own dominions, and this resource was 
stretched to the utmost. The additional troops arrived in 
Bangooq in August, and the war of conquest re-commenced. 

Meanwhile, the army at Rangoon had 'remained utterly 
inactive, and a cry arose in India, which was soon repeated from 
England, that tlie war was unnecessarily protracted, and that 
General Godwin was obviously unequal to the command. For 
nearly five months he had remained' quiet at Rangoon, while 
the waters of the Irrawaddy had remained open as far as Ava. 
Meanwhile, his Lieutenants were all activity.*^ One Captain 
attacked and occupied Pegu, though being without troops to 
garrison it, he was compelled to abandon his prize, and it was re¬ 
taken by the Burmese. Another captured fifty pieces of ordnance 
at Prome, a town on the river, half way to Ava, and only lament¬ 
ed that bis instructions did not permit him to make a similar at¬ 
tempt on the capital itself. The long inertness seemed to give 
fxeab courage to the Burmese, and armed bands of dacoits, styling 
themselves the royal troops, committed the most horrible ex¬ 
cesses. The Governor-General himself visited Rangoon, and, it 
is. believed, urged on the General. All was useless* The gallant 
old q^n would not stir, till his d#a time At last, on the 111th 
September, he started, carrying with him in the steamers afozice 
of nearly five thousand men. The event prqyed that the antici¬ 
pations M his Subordinates were correct Prome fell ^almost 
without a stru^le, and the great table land, which divides Pegu 
from Burmah Proper, was in our possession, and the struggle of 
^the Burmese wiw now for Ava itself, and no longer for their 
o^ying'The remaimug events of the campaign, 
^yithin Ibe year, are ^of the slightest possible impor- 
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tance. Pegu was taken a second time, not to be abandoned, 
and a desperate effort made by tbe Burmese in December: to 
reoovef.tbe town, was bafSed by the skill and valour of Miyor 
Hill of the Madras Fusiliers, who, after nn e.\liibitiQn of oou-; 
rage and ability altogether unparalleled m the history of the 
war, was reUeved by General Godwin. Expeditions were 
sent to crush llands.of dacoits, which were frequently attended 
with marked success, and finally, the war was for the year 
terminated by the following decree:—^ 

PROCLAMATION. 

df!' 

The Court of Aya having refused to tnake ameuds for tbe iojuries snd 
insults which British subjects had suffered at tbe hands of its servants, the 
Governor-Ceneral of India in Council resolved to exact reparation by force 
of arms. 

The Forts and Cities upon the Coast were forthwith attacked and cap¬ 
tured ; the Burmau forces bpe been disperaed wherever they have been 
met; and the Province of Pegu is novF in the oceupation of British Troops. 

The just and moderate d^epds of the Government of India have been 
rejected by tbe King; tbe ample opportunity that has been afforded him for 
repairing tbe injury that was done, has been disregarded ; and the timely 
soomissioD, which alojae could have been effectual to prevent the ifihtmembsr-’ 
ment of his kingdom, is still withheld. 

Wherefore, in compensation for the past, and, for belter security in the 
future, the Governor-General in Council has resolved, and hereby pro¬ 
claims, that tha province of Pegu is now, and shell he henceforth, a portion 
of the British Teiritories in the East 

Such B'urman Troops as may still remain within the province shall be 
driven out; "Civil Government shall immediately be established ; and 
Officers shall be appointed to administer the affairs of the several dis^ 
tricts. 

The Governor-General in Council hereby calls on the inhabitants of 
Pegu to submit themselves to the authority, and to confide securely in 
the protection of the British Government, whose power they have seen 
to be irresistible, aud whose rule is marked by justice and beneficence. 

The Governor-General in Council, having exacted the reparation he 
deems sufficient, desires no further conquest in Burraah, and is willing to 
consent that hostilities should cease. 

But if the King of Ava shall fail to renew hie former relations of friend¬ 
ship with the British Government, aud if be shall recklessly seek to dis¬ 
pute its quiet possession of tbe province it has now declared to be its owt>, 
the Governor-General in Council will egftlo pot forth the power be holds, 
and will visit with full retribution agressions which, if they be persisted 
in, must of necessity lead to the totm eubversion of tbe Burmau Stat^ and 
to ruin and exile df the King and his race. 

By order of the Most Noble tbe Governor-General of India in Couuoil, 

C. Allbn,' , • • . ' 

>j -I" 

Offieiating Seere^ry to the Qommm^t of fnMeu 

jSOtk December, 1853. 

Language more haughty was never^ empl ^e d hy 
IHotator or American rresident, hut it is suitetrRf itne p^jpe 




Ai^KAi^ ton 


n^assdd, And ^aimeliit^ notkiiig bat f^rmiaplest | 

Burinese SSiupira h^s ooiber for the eecoxid into 
tact uritb the Seacon race, and ooutiiiues to 
only tw Ite sud^anoe. The Englieh bavlng oon^uer^' "the 
great Peninaala of India, have been impelled by that same in- 
explicable iette, which has apparently driven the^' oh wards for 
the last century, into Indo-Chinese Asia. The oonBe<][n6nca 
•^is not for an annalist to predict. 

In the beginning of the year, an occurrence of a di^Perent 
nature added another district to the dominions of the Company. 
The public mind was startled in January by the intelligence 
pf a sudden order for the march of a force towards the South 
Bast of the Punjab, the destination of which appeared to be 
Iknown only to the highest officials. All that was apparent 
Was, that a sroall and compact army of nearly ten thousand 
men waa.in motion, and the most absurd rumours were afloat 
as to the designs of Government. The army was intended to 
fUp^^esa a rising in Scinde—to invade Beluchistan—^to threat¬ 
en Mahomed,—to interfere in the squabbles of the 

^ieftainl of Kjandahar. All kinds of suppositions were hazard* 
ed, until at lei^th it became known that the Government 
had reived to dethrone Mir Ali Morad, the Amir of 
Ehyrpore, the most northerly province of Scinde. - From the 
extent of the preparations, and the mystery which encircled the 
movements of the force, it appears probable that the Govern¬ 
ment expected resistance, but they were mistaken. The coun¬ 
try was occupied without a stroke having been struck, or a shot 
ired, and the following proclamation announced the dethrone¬ 
ment of the Kais, and the annexation of ||is dominions to those 
ov the British power 


V 


Ths Qovernmetijt; of India had long eson cause to believe that his High* 
ness Mir Ali Morad Khan of Kbyrpore. by acts of forgery and fraud, had 
deprived the British Government of territory in $oinde, to which it was 
lawlhtly entitled. 

jj^uetant to ooqdemti' the Amir unless upon the clearest proof of his 
pbmnariiuUt, tb# Oovemment of'^dia directed that a full and publie 
knottld be thade into the charges that bad been brought aininst biiu. 


Hk Bl^ueW attended ffie emjuirii^n person. Every oppormhity was 
of elieiting the* truth, and of establishing bis Highness's In- 
hoeepOe of the erime of which he hhd been accused. ' 

^'^Is'ftighnass Mir Ali Morad fthan. Entirely faQed to rebut the oharge. 
Oh tiiwin Snd ooin|ilets evidence he^ was .oonricted of having destroyed a 
ipM of ffie AToma in wbioh the Treaty of Nownabar w:a8 written, tmd of 
hiring .iuhstitated for it another leaf of a fiflerent tenor, whereby hia 
Hij|hnete fraadulently obtained possession of feversl large dishrloW, instead 
, ^ of tbs name, greatly to the prrindice of the British 

said distiicts lawfully belonged, and in grosa 
good, and hononn 
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!Fbe ObOTemmeat of India sought no pretext fo interfere vridi'the 
possessions of his Highness Mir Ali Morad Khan. It desired that bis 
Highnt^s should continue to rule the territories he held in peace, and 
Security, and it was slow to entertain and to urge against his Highness ao* 
ousations which place in jeopardy bis reputation and aulhority. 

But the Amir’s guilt .has been proved. The Government of India 
will not permit bis Highness Mir Ali Morad Khan to escape with impunity 
and a great publfo crime to remain unpunished. 

^ Wherefore the Government of'India has resolved, and hereby declares 
that Mir Ali Morad Khan of Ehyrpove is degraded from the rank of Bais, 
and that all bis lands and territories, excepting those hereditary possessions 
only which were allotted to him by his father, Mir Sorab Khan, shall 
henceforth be a portion of the British Empire in India. 

The inhabitants of those territories are hereby called upon to submit 
themselves peaceably to the dominion tipder which they have passed, in 
full reliance that they will be defended against their euemies, and protected 
from harm ; aud that, unmolested in their persons, in their property, and 
their homes, they will be governed with just and mild authority. 

By order of the Most Noble the Governor General of India, 

(Signed) H. B. E. Frebb, 

%Ut January, 1852. Commissioner^ 

The causes of this singular and almost unprecedented act, 
are well explained by the papers contained injthe Blue Booh^ 
published by order of the House of Lords, but as usual with 
those productions, in a form almost unintelligible to the ordi¬ 
nary reader. We will endeavour to make our narrative as 
clear as the original papers will permit, a task rendered none 
the more easy by the antiquated mode of printing adopted* 
About the middle of the year 1843,^ Sir Charles Sfapier ex¬ 
pressed to the Governor-General his desire to recognize the 
right of the Amir Ali Morad, who had steadily ' adhered to 
us during the recent'War, in all his patrimonial lands, in all the 
lands which had descended by patrimonial inheritance to his 
brother Mir Hustum, and in all the lands which were in the 
hands of the Khan at the outbreak of the war. The remainder 
of ^inde was “ annexed,” and thus, in fact, whatever the 
British Government made ov^r to AU Morad, it sacrificed 
itself. To carry out the latter clause of this treaty, it would 
have been necessary to place Mir Ali Morad in possession of 
certain tracts of land north of Bori, of considerable vHue* 
These lauds were proved to have been iji his possession by 
virtue of a treaty executed in 1842, when he vanquished his 
brother Mir Bustum, and nephew Mir Nussir Khan, an^ 
obtained the districts in question, in return for a promise 
abstain from further hostilities. This treaty w^s called the trea^- 
ty of Nownahar, and according to a custom amiDg^ahomedsm 
Princes, was written on a leaf of the Koran* 
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The phmse which subsequently became of the greatest im¬ 
portance in this document, bears reference to a place called 
Mahtelah, which was ceded by Nussir Khan to his uncle» and 
which was, unfortunately for one or both of them, the name of a 
small village and a large pergunnah. According to the version 
of the treaty shown to Sir Charles Napier, the pergunnah ap¬ 
peared to have been made over to Mir All Morad, and he was 
therefore placed in full possession, though the Governor of 
iSoinde appears at a very early period to have entertained the 
idea that a fraud of some description had been perpetrated. 
The matt^, however, was allowed to rest, although the officers 
of Government appear never to have totally abandoned the in¬ 
vestigation, till the visit of the Governor General, Lord Dal- 
housie, to Scinde in 1849. The documents relating to the affair 
were submitted to him by Mr. Pringle, the Commissioner, and 
the Government of Bombay, under instructions from his Lord- 
ship, determined on a full investigation into the circumstances 
of the alleged fraud. It was declared, that the territory ori¬ 
ginally ceded by the vanquished amirs, contained merely a 
few villages of little or no importance, and that All Morad 
had at first interpolated certain words, conveying to himself a 
large territory, and afterwards had removed the leaf and sub¬ 
stituted another. On the 5th January, 1853, therefore, a com¬ 
mission, consisting of Mr. Pringle, the Commissioner, Major 
Lang, the Political Agent in Katty war, and Major John Jacob, 
Superintendent on the Frontier of Upper Scinde, was appoint¬ 
ed to investi^te the share which the amir himself had in 
the forgery. They examined all the witnesses in the presence 
of the Amir himself, compared every document, and finally 
came to the conclusion, that he was guilty. The evidence 
upon which they rested this conviction was far more complete 
than is usually obtained in such cases, and would, we are inclin¬ 
ed to believe, have satisfied an English jury of ordinary intel¬ 
ligence. Two of the amir’s most confidential servants, who 
had subsequently become estmnged from him, deposed upon 
oath, that they had assisted him to alter the treaty, and one of 
theQ actually produced a certificate of indemnity which he had 
compelled the amir to make out before he would lend his assist¬ 
ance. The interpolated leaf, wMqh had been subsequently re¬ 
moved to make way for the newhne, and which one of them had 
preserved, was also produced, and corroborated their story in the 
minutest particular. Nor was collateral evidence wanting. 
All Morad himself, Mir Bustum, and Mir Kussir had all 
written td^«^in Brown on the day of the battle, and in 
every instance they spoke of^ the cession In terms utterly incon- 
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sistent with the latitude which the forged treaty assigned to it. 
Various other circumstances were adduced, all tending strongly 
to crihiinate the amir, and to rebut which he offered nothing 
beyond an assertion, that the whole affair was a conspiracy. 
We republish his defence entire, partly because it is in itself a 
most singularly able production, and partly because we have 
not remarked that the amir’s own history of the affair has 
ever crept beyond the Blue Bookf except it be in some of the 
Western Journals;— 


It is known to the Sirkar that I suffered from the enmity of my brothers 
and my brothers] sons, which I incurred owing to my having m^e friend¬ 
ship with the British Government, and adhered thereto with sincerity, allow¬ 
ing nothing to sway me from my resolution to that effect I was in the 
habit of performing service for them with heart and soul, like one under 
their allegiance; and when I went to meet Mr. Boss Bell, Political Agent, 
at his Camp nt Bhutti, and my brothers heard that he had shown me much 
kindness, their enmity towards me became greatly increased, and they 
began, beyond measure, to exert themselves to injure me. They also wrote 
an account of this visit to the amirs of Hydrabad, and endeavoured, in 
every way, to do me harm. They wrote that the English Government was 
their enemy, and Mir Ali Morad, joining with them in friendship, was 
bringing calamity on his own bouse, as the English Government was evi¬ 
dently determined to ruin them and to take the country«of Scinde, and had 
on that account taken Mir Ali Morad into favour; they therefore proposed 
first to exterminate me as being the enemy of their house, and, after mak¬ 
ing the neoessar^r arrangements, to put me to death, in order that no mem¬ 
ber of their family might ever after form an alliance with the English 
Government. They were then to enter into agreements with the rulers of 
Khorasan and Lahore, aud to shut uplhe road for the Government to pass 
to and fro. Having formed this determination, they commenced by taking 
measures to ruin mo. Mir Kussir £han aud Mir’’Mahomed Hussan 
Khan therefore combined for this purpose. The latter then making an ex¬ 
cuse of ^0 dispute with his father about the turban, left Khyrpur and 
went to Behorti, and there raised troops. Nussir Khan at the same time 
i^sembled his people near the fort of Kunduran, on pretence of the Sun- 
dei'heh Ukizpur business. It was agreed to between them that 
Nussir Khan should bring his army against Diji Ka Kote from the 
north, and Mir Mahomed Hussan advance at the same time from the 
south, and that they should thus surround Diji Ka Kote. Hearing of 
assembled my troops,, aud marched immediately against 
Mir Nussir Khan. When I arrived at Kundra, I heard rumours of 
Mir Nussir Khan having prooeeded with his army against Diji Ka 
Kote, by the Khyrpur road. On this account"! countermarched upon^bvr- 
pur, and when I got to Tandea Buksb Ali Talpur, within a ooss of 
Khyrpur, Mir Mahomed Ali and Mir Gholam Mahomed came out with 
' woops to Nownabar aud entTfeniched themselves. Through the blessing 
of God and my good fortune. Iwas victorious over them, and sunroundel 
Md detained them. Mir Riistum Khan, who had in the meantime left 
Khyrpur to join m the fight, hearing of what had happened, and seeii^ 
how many people Imd been already killed, abandoned bis intentSn of 
fighting, and came forward to make peace. With thk^w he sent Pfe- 
Ah Gohur and Mir Zungi Khan to me, stating thaWfei British 
vernment was our enemy, and wished to ruin ^ house, for which wL 
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son we ought not to assist with onr own hands in hringing this about I 
refused, however, to entertain his proposals. After this Mir Bustum 
Khao, with his own confidential followers, came with Fir AU Gohunto me; 
seeing him, my elder brother, with his white beard, do this, 1 became 
ashamed and remained silent. Fir AU Qohur then talked to me, and I 
replied that Mir Nussir Khan, and Mir Mahomed Hussan, from their 
own folly, regarded the British Government as their enemy, and 
wished to ruin me, becauiie 1 was a friend of the said Government. 
That he was aware, since my meeting with Mr. Ross Bell, they regarded 
me as an open enemy, and had several times assembled their troops 
to attack me, and that 1 tlierefore, being alarmed and alone, had bad to 
expend lacks of rupees to preserve my own life, by which means 1 had 
escaped ; also that Mir Bustum Khan had frequently interfered to 
restore peace, but never abandoned the enmity which he entertained in 
his own breast. I therefore told him that without making a satisfactory 
arrangement, and recovering the lacks of rupees I had expended, 1 could 
not listen to terras. Fir Ali Golmr tlien told me that he had explained 
the whole of this to Mir Bustum Khan, who replied, that he had no 
ready money to give, nor had Mir Nussir Khun; but if Mir Ali Morad 
was willing to take a oeseioA of country instead, they would make a settle, 
ment on these terms. When Fir Ali Gohur brought mo this proposal, 1 
consulted with Sheik Ali Hussan, who told me not to be satisfied with 
verbal agreements, but to have the engagement ceding any places that were 
to be given, written in the Komn. Upon this I consented to accept of a 
settlement of this kind, and Mir Bustum Khan agreed to give mo seven 
villages on his parf, aiid the purgunnahs Matilda, Mirpiir, and Mohurki, 
and the village of Dadlu on that of Mir Nussir Khan, and had a writ¬ 
ing to that effect inserted in the Koran, and sealed with his own seal, and 
those of Mivs Nussir Khan and Ali Ukhbut Khan. This is the very writ¬ 
ing which is entered in the Koran, w'hich I have produced before the gen¬ 
tlemen of the Commission. No alterations or erasures whatever have 
been made in it. ft was not only written before Sheik Ali Hussan and 
Fir Ali Gohur, but^in the presence of many other respectable persons who 
are still alive, and should their evidence be approved of by the gentlemen 
of the Commission, I will send for them. The circumstance regarding 
Sheik Ali Hussan and Fir Ali Gohur, aro as follows : The former was 
first employed by me on seven rupees a month as a Bhargir, and after¬ 
wards ! raised him to places of honour and dignity, till at length he be¬ 
came my principal Munsbi and adviser, and ho was intrusted with tha 
charge of all my business with Government. He was also fully empower¬ 
ed to transact all the revenijie and other management of my country, and 
bad charge of my treasure whatever he required in money he took, witb- 
mit having to ask fhy permission.’ Formerly 1 knew but little of Fir Ali 
Gohur, but the Sheik formed a friendship with him, and told me be was 
a good and intelligent man, and deserved to be taken into our counsels. 
I immediately agreed to this, and they became still greater friends, and 
were fully intrusted with the sole and entire management of all my affairs ; 
my seal remained in their obarge, as I was generally employed in those 
days withrmy troops, owing to the enmity of my brethren towards me, and 
attended but little in consequence to the affairs of my districts, which were, 
thereiore, entirely in their hands. When they settled anything, they put 
my seal to it with their own bands, and sometimes when X intrusted any 
^ particular business to them, they were in the habit of getting my signa¬ 
ture in the woT||||HBabal nst” (it is confirmed), on blank pieces of paper, 
auo my own SBgj remained with them, and they put it to any writing or 
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agreement they oboae. To this extent were they trusted by me, when I 
attacked Melleh Mahomed Cbandya on this side of the riyer, and seized 
him, an^ went to Hydrabad to meet Sir C. Napier, the Governor of Scinde; 

1 saw that tbe Sheik was disposed to play me false, and had made common 
cause with Munshi Ali Ukhbur, who had given him" advice to get from 
me, in writing, half of the country'that tbe British Government had given 
me, telling him at the same time that if I refused to give this writing, be 
(Ali Ukhbur) would devise some means of ruining me. The Sheik then 
visited me in Hydrabad, and spoke to me to this oifect at a private inter- 
Tiew, to which 1 replied that 1 was going to Khyrpur, and to come there, 
and I would arrange about a jagbir for him according to his pleasure. 1 
added, however, that it was very unbecoming in him to entertain any desire 
to get half of the country, inasmuch as he was a servant, and not a share- 
holder with me. After this, the Sheik being perplexed, told me, that in this 
business Munshi Ali Ukhbur was in concert with him, and therefore, if 
1 would not agree to the arrangement proposed, he would devise some 
means by which 1 should be ruined; notwithstanding this, I tried by mild¬ 
ness and conciliation to make him understand, and promised to arrange 
about a jaghir for him when 1 returned to Khyrpur, but told him that 1 
would never consent to give him half the country. After this, agreeably to 
Sir Charles Napier’s orders, 1 started at night in tbe direction of Dullil- 
deri, in order to arrange about Mir Shere Mahomed. On meeting Co¬ 
lonel Roberts, who had also come near that place from Sewistan, 1 told 
him that Sheik Ali pussan bad become inimical towards me, and that, 
therefore, I was of opinion that be (Colonel Roberts) should inform Sir 
Charles Napier of this, and that an officer should be ajipoiuted as a Resi¬ 
dent between mo and the British Government, when there would be no 
further necessity for any other vakil. Colonel Roberts then wrote a note 
to General Napier to this effieot, and he agreed to the arrangement, and 
appointed Captain Malet to the situation Of Resident of Khyrpur. Upon 
this the Sheik became more my enemy than ever, and, in conjunction with. 
Ali Ukhbur, began to devise means for my ruin. From iJuIlilderi I 
hurried to Khyrpur, to put a stop to the disturbance which Mir AJahoraed 
Ali had raised in my district of Hubba, and when I got near Pir 
Subreh, I met Captain Pope, who told me that the Sirkar’s troops 
were ready to assist me as I might require. I replied that as it was 
the«hot season, 1 did not wish to give the Sirkar’s troops trouble, and 
that I had men enough of my own to punish Mir Mahomed Ali. After 
this, having arrived near Dubba, 1 defeated Mir Mahomed Ali, so that he 
lied and crossed tbe river, and the ryots of that country were relieved from 
all apprehension. Having arranged every tjiing there, I returned to 
Khyrpur, and about the same time Sheik Alt Hussan came there from 
Hyderabad, and told me that as L had not given him huff the country, the 
whole of the Govei*nment servants employed in the Duftur, together with 
Munshi Ali Ukhbur, were of one mind with him, and he would devise 
means of injuring me to such an extent, that 1 would be involved in the 
calamity all my life. This at last was the length to which he got, that the 
letters which 1 wrote to Sir Charles Napier were lost on the way, and the 
letters of that officer to me did not reach me in safety. At length Captain 
Malet arrived at Khyrpur, and £ informed him of alt tbe enmity of the 
fiheik towards me, and of bis friendship with Ali Ukhbur, and of the claims 
1 bad upon him for^ an account of all he had received from me, Tbat 
officer, in consequence, saw the necessity of making some arrangement for 
me, and as it soon appeared that the Sheik had also over the Pir* 

(Ali Gobur) to his own evil ways, 1 put a stop to their usmg my seal, axul 
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soma time afterwards tbe seal was lost, of which I gave information to 
Oaptain Matet I likewise sent people to resume the Jaghir which 
Sheik Ali had ueiar fiudakeh, hut his men opposed them, and he would 
not give it up. 1 then informed Captain Malet of this further disrespect 
which he had shown me. Shortly after this, Sir Charles Napier, the Gover¬ 
nor, came into this part of the country, and Captain Malet informed him of 
all tbe proceedings of Sheik Ali Hussan, and of his having allied himself to 
Moonshi Ali Ukhbur. The Governor then forbad Moonshi Ali Ukbbur 
fiom interfering in my affairs, and told Captain Malet that 1 was the owner 
of my own country, and the Sheik was my servant, and his jaghir situated 
in my country, and I might therefore resume it whenever I chose. Upon 
this I sent my people to his jaghir, and the Governor himself told me in 
the meantime, near Sukkur, that if I wished it, be would hang the Sheik, 
or give him any.other punishment. I replied that whatever appeared pro¬ 
per to tbe Birkar should be done, but that 1 had claims on him for lakhs of 
rupees, which could prove by my accounts. About this time the Governor 
determined to go into tne Hills, and I got ready and accompanied him. Who-. 
I returned I wished to settle accounts with Sheik Ali Hussan, but he tc 
an opportunity of escaping during the night to Multan. Fir Ali Gohur 
also, having been desired<.t(f accompany mo to the Hills, refused;to do so, and 
became my enemy; and he and the Sheik continued to be of one mind, in 
consequence of which the Fir became as inimical as him; and when I de 
manded my account from him, he also left my districts during the night, 
and fled across the river into the Sirkar’sjurisdiction^;. 1 likewise told the 
Governor of this. 1 bad given my seal to those people in the purity of 
my heart, and pladlng entire confidence in them; and 1 never conceived, 
that they would raise any such conspiracy against me. Government 
should therefore take all this into consideration, and weigh all the cir¬ 
cumstances well, whether it be proper to listen to the accusations of such 
enemies against me. If the evidence of enemies like these is accepted, 
thou the whole world would become my enemies, for ever since the time 
I abandoned the cause of my brothers, and made friendship with Govern¬ 
ment in tbe time of Mr. Boss Bell, my brothers have raised their beads to 
tbe skies in enmity towards me; and besides the British Government £ 
have no friends or well-wishers. 1'be whole world are my opponents and 
enemies. For the rest you are possessed of all wisdom. 

Bated 12th of the mouth Jumadul-sani in the year of Hijri 1066, 
Camp Sukkur. 

Whatever may be thought of the justice of his sentence, it 
IS evident that in trying the amir,—^acknowledged to be a; 
sovereign princ;^,—by a commission of its own servants, b 
recording sentence against him, and by making that sentenc 
equivalent to a forfeiture of his righto and pri^leges as a sove¬ 
reign, the Government of India declared itself the absolute 
master of every prince in India, all treaties to the contrary 
notwith^anding. It is not merely that it possesses the power 
of deddtng disputes and preventing quarrels, but that it claims 
also to be at once accuser, judge, and jury, aiMi to sweep down 
mdependent states by its mere recorded fiat. The same pre- 
.twsion has frequently been advanced, and almost all our pub-' 
lie acts haM^^ late years been based upon the prinoi^. 
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tliat the Governor-Greneral rules the entire peninsula, and not 
only British India; but it has seldom been so nakedly set forth. 
Vi c no^ce it in this place, though somewhat beyond our pro¬ 
vince. because we are inclined to believe tha^, as our power be- 
t Ofties stronger from consolidation, it will be found necessary 
% dispense with the intermediate authority of the tributary 
princes, without much reference to any thing except the Im¬ 
perial duties which attach to us as the paramount power, and 
which Lord Dalhousie has so frequently shewn his readiness to 
nlfil. 

In our summaries for the years 1849 and 1850, we described 
.i\v British rule had been introduced into the Punjab, and 
' irdtiatory measures for all branches of the administration 
} ■‘n takeiu We have now to chronicle the progress 
01 '' ’ *'rrangements towards maturity during the years 1851 

K. *, ', thoughts are turned first towarde the Trans-Indus 
of which some journalists, we think injudiciously, have 
" ' irnd'id the abandonment. It might indeed be said that 
jf.‘C|.u3itio« ivas originally forced upon us by political cir- 
on whom could we bestow it? Nqton Golab Sing, 
\K* had »’};evvn himself unable to manage Huzara—not on 
Mahomed, who had misbehaved during the second Punjab 
war. But there exist many good reasons for its retention. 
The advantages of commanding, by such posts as Peshawur, 
the mouths of the great inlet passes, the gates of India, in the 
“vent of an European invasion, are obvious. By holding the coun- 
""ry “ on potence”up to the foot of the hills, we keep the moun¬ 
taineers to their mountains, and prevent them from mustering 
■u strength, or organizing aggression. It has been well said, that 
y abandoning the Trans-Indus Frontier, w’e should only be 
furnishing our enemies with a parade ground. Then, if our Pron- 
dcr line were moved back to the left bank of the Indus (and we 
Jf ommo no one would propose our receding further), there 
would be no suitable localities for the cantonment of troops or 
t'.ie formation of a defensive line, and obviously the river 
\tself would not constitute a barrier. What would the moral 
effect be on the Belochis that hover about Scinde, and the 
Huzara tribes that overlook the Sind Saugor Doab, and the 
Nortltern section of the Grand Trunk Road ? Furthermore, is 
the revenue of this territory, amounting to nearly twenty lakhs, 

' iH r; K wleration? Ana lastly, is there to be no, return for 
t) rlready laid out on the territory, for the money sunk 

’ se I'esha^Yur road, in the cantonraentg^^^the military • 

poace 
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It cannot be eaid^ that there reigns perfect peace on the 
Frontier, external or internal. Still we British have succeeded 
in introducing the only semblance of Government that has 
been known there for generations. In our summary for 1850, 
we adverted to the disturbance created the Afreedies in the 
Kohat passes. In the present annals, the contest with the 
Momunds assumes a prominent place. This tribe inhabit the 
hills immediately North of the IChybcr, but they also pos- 
sesss a tract of country in the Peshawur valley, at the foot of 
their hills. The clan has several sub-divisions, but the heredi¬ 
tary chieftain of the whole is Saadut Khan of Lalpura. Dur¬ 
ing the A,%han war, the British authorities were dissatisfied 
with his conduct, and a force was despatched to depose him 
and instal a successor. When, however, tne Brkish had returned 
to India, he regained his position, but it may be supposed 
that he continued to cjierish hostility against the British. 

After the annexation of the Punjab, those Momunds who 
dwelt in the plains became nominally British subjects, 
while those who dwelt in the hills, and among them Saadut 
Khan and his retainers, remained independent. There was, 
however, constant inter-communication between the two divi¬ 
sions, and the hill-men made common cause with their brethren 
of the plain. But the latter had not to pay a very strict 
allegiance, and they held their lands free of revenue. They 
always evinced a lawless spirit; no myrmidons of the law 
durst enter their villages; no legal process, not even a 
summons, could be executed, except by negotiation. One or 
two accidental circumstances contributed to raise a flame 
in this combustible neighbourhood. The wife of a petty 
chief fied with a paramour. The husband claimed that 
murderous levenge which the custom of the clan allowed. 
This claim the British authorities of course resisted. And 
though he has sub8e(j^uently succeeded in effecting the murder, 
yet the denial of this revenge at the time created a feeling of 
irritation. Ne^tt a quarrel arose regarding a mortgage of land. 
The mortgagee being the stronger of the two parties, insisted 
not only upon enjoying the usufruct of the land, but also that 
the mortgager should pay the Government revenue on the 
mortgaged holding, and that the profits should not be credited 
to the liquidation of the principal and interest of the original 
debt. This claim, though obviously unjust, was also sanc¬ 
tioned by the custom of that vicinity. The case came before 
the Peshawur Court, Daring the investigation, the mortgager 
sent a body jp£/-j.iQed retainers to dam up the canal that irrigated 
the village, in which the mort^ged land was situated, A signal 
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for resistance having thus been given, the contagion spread, a 
force was despatched against the rebels, and a petty warfare 
commentced. A series of operations Wfts conducted under 
Brigadier Sir 0. Campbell, during which the Momunds were 
driven into the hills, ajid their harvest and villages destroyed. 
At length, during August, 1852, the chiefs surrendered; and 
were re-admitted to their lands on the condition of paying a 
moderate revenue,—^the first time perhaps for ages tliat 
they have yielded their fiscal independence to any Government. 
And a fort has been built at Dubb, on the ruins of one of their 
principal villages, destroyed during the campaign. The 
material advantages gained by the British are not great, but 
the moral advantages are considerable, and calculated to 
strengthen our dominion. 

A similar episode has recently occurred in Huzara. The 
reader probably knows that this is one of«the most mountainous 
districts in the Empire. Many parts of it consist of a series 
of precipitous defiles; amonp these one of the most unap¬ 
proachable is Khagan. The inhabitants are Gujurs and other 
aboriginal tribes; the aristocracy are fanatic Syuds, who for 
some years have acted as middle men between •the people and 
the Government. They held lands exempt from revenue, some 
on account of their fiscal duties, and others on a tenure 
of feudal service. It was customary for each chief either to 
be in attendance himself on the district authorities, or to depute 
a son or brother, or some near relative, as a kind of hostage. 
The conduct of these fierce religionists towards the villagers 
entrusted to their management appears to have been tyrannical. 
Complaints were loud and frequent, and the oppressed ryots 
were continually flying to the district officer for protection. 
At length some of the chiefs in waiting, conscious of guilt, 
deserted, took refuge in their fastnesses, and threw ofl‘ allegiance. 
Forces were promptly concentrated on the disturbed district. 
A Kawul Find! force was speedily marched up from the 
South, some allied trOops from Cashmere in the North, and 
some militia levies from the East. The passes and deflIes 
were blockaded, and the beleaguered rebels straight^vay 
surrendered. The Syuds have now been deprived of the trust 
which they had abused. Their service grants have been 
resumed, but they have been permitted to retain tKe lands 
which they held in virtue of their past connexion, with the 
Government. ” ' 

Besides these, no ementes of consequence have broken out 
on the Frontier during the last two years. raids 

and forays have been attempted in ^the Derajat by the Beluch 
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tribea and % the Wimrie, Orakzyes, and other clans n^ 
Bunnu. But these aitfairs have not proved more numerous 
serious than might have been expected. Indeed, it is pnobaolO 
that for some time to come these monntaineer races will be to 
the Indian Government wbaf^e Kaffirs are to the Cape Colony, 
the Algerines to France, or tie Circassians to Bussia. 

The Frontier fortifications have all been completed. There 
are forts at Hurrapur in Huzara, and at Jumrud (mouth 
of the Khyber), Dubb and Shubkuddur in Feshawur, besides 
minor posts in both these districts. Then in Kohat there is a 
fort; at Bahadur Kheyl, the great Trans*Indus salt mine, also 
at Bunnu,' at Lukhi in Murwut, and at Dera Isbrnaelklian, 
There are also fortified posts to keep open the passes communi¬ 
cating from Bunnu with Kohat in the North, and with Jank 
and Dera Ishmaelkban on the South and East. Then all 
along the Derajat Frontier, at the base of the Sulimani range, 
down to the borders of Simla, a distance of about 300 miles, 
there is a line of posts twenty-four in number, at intervale of 
fifteen miles, and strengthened by some native forts, recently put 
into efficient repair. Each of them may be held by four men, 
but they are ordinarily garrisoned by parties of fifty, partly 
cavalry and partly infantry. They are connected together 
by a good military road. Two new cantonments for the 
Punjab Irregular Force have been placed at Dera Gazikhan 
and Asni, near the Southern Derajat boundary. 

The strength and probable distribution of this force we 
gave in our last summary. The following distribution has 
been finally determined on 
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^The corps of all arms have been fully organized!, equipped, 
s^d disciplined. On the whtde, they are equal to any irregu** 
lar force in India. Several of the regiments have already won 
’ distinction. The entire arrangements ha ve been carried out un¬ 
der the Board of AdnDinistratioq||fbr all the Frontier districts, 
except Peshawar; but even tn^ere, the Euaufzye boundary, 
seventy-five miles long, is held by the guide corps. 

No changes have been made since 1850 in the arrangements 
of the regular army cantoned in the Punjab. The great oan- 
tonnients at Mian Mir, Sealkote, and Peshawur, are rapidly 
approaching completion. Sealkote promises to be (me of the 
most favourite stations In Upper India. It is estimated that 
these three cantonments, with the European barracdcs built on 
Sir C. Napier’s enlarged plan, will cost the state a million pounds 
sterling. The 3rd dragoons have left the scene of their many 
triumphs for England, ^amidst a shower of congratulatory 
General Orders. Sir C. Campbell has been succeeded at Peaha- 
wur by Brigadier General A. Koberts, an officer of AfFghan 
experience. The military police, and the civil detective fmree, 
were described in our summary for 1850. Since that year, 
the rural constabulary and the city watch hive been greatly 
improved. The village policeman is nominated by the land¬ 
holders and paid by them in (^ash, grain, or by a grant of land, 
ac(K)rding to the circumstances of the village. No village is 
now without its coostable. The aim of all arrangements 
has been to make him an efficient policeman, while he retains 
his original character of a village functionary. In the town 
and cities import duties have been substituted for the house- 
tax, to the extreme satisfaction of the citizens. The duties, 
though they embrace a great variety of articles, are yet very 
low, less than 1 percent.; and being distributed between pro¬ 
ducers, dealers, and consumers, are ^It by no class. The tax is 
sanctioned by the customs of the country^ aud the duty, though 
inappreciable to the tex-payers, is very productive, and most 
easily collected. AflS^r the cost of the city watch has been 
defrayed, a surplus fund is left for municipal improvements. 
The house-tax was an unpopular innovation, and did not work 
well in the Punjab. Dacoity and gang robbery have be^ 
suppressed. With the Sikhs, this was a favourite and.uational 
crime. The founder of every noble and powerful family had 
been first a%obber, then a bandit leader, and then a chieftain. 
In the days of political adversity, the unemployed retainers df 
fallen chiefs betook themselves to that crime, so resemUing the « 
rude exploits which had raised their sept into roadi 

were scoured by bands of arm'e^ and mounted highwaymen^ 
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dwellings were plundered, an^ the inmates murdered. But 
the law soon stretched forth its arm. Many dacoits were seized, 
others were pursued by police cavalry detachments, under ex¬ 
perienced leaders. Some were driven into Kajputana—ano¬ 
ther was apprehended in liucknow—another, after two years of 
outlawry, was heard of at length in the Cis-Sutlej states, but the 
agency of the protected Kajas was employed against him, and 
he was captured after a hot and even chivalrous pursuit. When 
proof was forthcoming, there was little hesitation either in 
regard to conviction or to punishment. In cases where murder 
or serious wounding had occurred, the robbers would be execut¬ 
ed. And even when death had not ensued, still the fact of 
robbery with violence having been committed by persons armed 
with lethal weapons, was considered sufficient to warrant a 
capital sentence. The effect of these measures was decisive. 
Tne crime was frequent during the first year, especially in 
the Manjha, the second year it greatly decreased, the third 
year it ceased to 'appear in the calendar, and now it may be 
pronounced extinct. Let Bengali magistrates ponder over these 
facts. This is the way to stop dacoities. 

Towards the* close of 1850, thuggi was discovered to exist 
in the Punjab, not shrouded with mystery and superstition 
as in Hindustan, but with more overtness, and with more 
sanguinary violence. A special commission of enquiry was 
immediately appointed under Mr. H. Brereton of the civil 
service. The operations were conducted under the direction 
of Capt. Sleeman, general superintendant of thuggi. The 
investigation was conducted with great energy and success. 
The scattered gangs were tracked and broken up. The 
origin, habits, and pedigree of the thugs were minutely as¬ 
certained. Mutual confidence among the different mem¬ 
bers of the fraternity was destroyed by the skilful employment 
of approvers. In a little more than six months, the names of 
upwards of 1,4^0 thugs were discovered, of these 300 were 
ascertained to have died, of the remaining 1,100, 550 have 
been apprehended, and of these latter, nearly 200 havd been 
committed and sentenced to transportation for life. These 
measures have not only checked thuggi, but also diminished 
highway, robbery and violent theft A branch of the thuggi 
department has now been located in the Punjab, under Major 
Graham, assistant superintendant. Cattle steali^llaB much de¬ 
creased since the wooded wilds of the Central Doab have been 
‘ intersected withj;oad8 and interspersed with police posts. The 
following stiidhtics would seem to show that round Ltdiore and 
Hmritsur, and in the uppef part of the Bari and Beokna 
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Doabs, there is somewhat lees crime than in the populous 
neighbourhoods of the North West Provinces. 
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The internal pacification of the province is one of the most 
remarkable features in its administration. When the state of 
the country at annexation is considered, it seems wonderful that 
so much security should have been obtained both for life and 
property, and that, with the exception of • Huzara, not a 
single outbreak should have occurred anywhere on this side the 
Indus. 

Prison discipline has advanced. During the first two years, 
it was impossible to find adequate accommodation for the 
prisoners; before the first twelvemonth was over, and before 
a single jail could be prepared, 10,000 malefactors were in¬ 
carcerated ; now however a jail has been, or is being, built in 
eacli of the twenty-five districts under the Board. There will be 
twenty-one third class jails, costing, at 7,000 each, 1,50,000 Rs., 
and accommodating, at 258 each, 5,418 prisoners; three second 
class central jails, costing, at 60,400 each, 1,81,200 Rs. and ac¬ 
commodating at 800 each, 2,400 prisoners, and one first class 
central jail at Lahore, costing 1,42,000 Rs., and accommodating 
2,400 prisoners. In all there will be twenty-six jails at a cost 
of 4,73,000 Rs., and with accommodation for 9,800 prisoners. 
Much attention has been paid to classification and dieting of 
prisoners, the sanatory arrangements, and the regulation of 
labor. The Great Lahore jail, in respect of its wards, solitary 
cells, work-shops, and general plan, is on a par with the best jails 
of the Norlil^ West Provinces. 

The administration of civil justice has been simplified. 
Suitors have been encouraged to plead their own cause without ‘ 
the aid of counsel; techni^ities nave been aUured. Reference 
to arbitration has been resorted to, under sufficieht checl^ aud 
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regulatimis, and to save both time and money to the parties, 
native local officers have been extensively vested with ^judicial 
powers to try petty suits. The main object of all these ar¬ 
rangements has been to render justice near, cheap and easy, 
to 1>opularize its administration, and to ensure cases being 
decided upon their merits, and not upon technicalities. 

The last two years have been fertile in measures for the 
physical improvement of the country. A regular civil 
engineering department, with a large and scientific staff, has 
been formed. This establishment, condsting of twelve executive 
officers, twenty-seven assistant civil engineers, and fifty-nine 
overseers, are charged, directly or indirectly, with the construc¬ 
tion of canals, roami, bridges, and viaducts, cantonments, forts, 
and other military buildings for the Punjab Irregular Force; 
public buildings, including court-houses, treasuries, jails, dis¬ 
pensaries, conservancies and salt mines. Among these works, 
the Bari Doab canal claims prominent notice. This canal is 
to extend from the foot of the lower Himalayan range, till it 
meets the Bavi about fifty miles above Multan. The main 
line is to run through the heart of the Manjha and through 
the wooded wildlitof the Lower Doab, with branches towards the 
cities of Kussur, Umritsur and Lahore. The total length will be 
466 miles. The canal is not only to furnish irrigation for about 
6,64,000 acres, but is also to be navigable: the total outlay is cal¬ 
culated at fifty lakhs, or half a million sterling, and the net annual 
income at fourteen lakhs. The first thirty miles (which include 
all the chief engineering difficulties) are nearly complete, and it 
is expected that the canal will be opened in about five years. With 
the aid of Government, old canals are being re-opened, and 
existing ones repaired, in Pakputtun, Multan and the Derajat. 
More canals might be undertaken, were it not for the fear 
of over-at6cking the country with grain, and providing more 
water for irrigation than the people could use. Among the 
new roads, the grand Peshawur line stands pre-eminent. The 
engineering difficulties, which occurred chiefiy between the 
Jhelum and the Indus, have almost entirely been overcome, 
great.^rogress has been made with the road, which prodiises to 
be a monument of science and enterprise. Its cost will b’l not 
less than twenty-five lakhs. Besides this, numerous other 
r<ri.d8, both military and commercial, have been taken in band ; 
1,349 miles have been cleared and constructed, SlIS miles are 
under construction, 2,487 milcB have been traced and surveyed. 
.Plans ate furnished to the local cUmiriittCes foy the making of 
biraneb to^^ ZjdTthe Siame nCanner civil buildiitgt are being con- 
Btruetedby the district ofilcers^ acootdlngto the plaUsand uUd^ 
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1&6 general direction of the civil engineer. The outdberies^ 
the tanks* tehsils* serais and police posts on the chief roads 
ore aU«either constructed* or under construction. The estimated 
cost of the various works in pro^i^ess aggregates eighty-five lakb^ 
nearly a million sterli^*of which twenty lakhs havel^en alreadjf 
expended, and this upon an annual revenue of a million and a 
half! What other province of India can boast of such liberal 
and public-spirited outlays ? 

Nor has the period under review been barren in minor 
miscellaneous improvements. Extensive enquiries have been 
made into the existing state of popular education* with a view 
to the promulgation of some large and liberal scheme. A central 
school has been established at Umritsur for English ami vemaou-' 
lar studies* the latter both classical and practical. Arrangements 
have been made to facilitate timber traffic* to encourage the 
plantation of trees* and the'preservation of copses and forests 
already in existence. Before the present generation has passed 
away* the roads and canals will be adorned with avenues* and all 
public buildings and stations will be shaded by groves. Sana^ 
taria have been established at Murri and on the Budruddi 
mountain near Bunnu. Dispensaries have bqen founded* and 
district dS>ks have been greatly improved* both in speed and 
regularity. Much attention has been given to the wheeled- 
carriagg question; the breed qf draught cattle is improving; the 
number and build of carts is increasing; their employment has 
been better regulated* and thus remuneration secured ; arrange¬ 
ments have also been made for reviving the breed of horses at 
Dinji and Dhunni* which used to be tbe<great depots of Bunjit 
Singes cavalry ; municipal conservancy has advanced in the 
chief cities* especially in the two capitals of Lahore and IJmrit- 
sur; a geological survey has been conducted in the Sindh 
Saugor Doab* and a botanical survey of the whole Upper Pun¬ 
jab ; and the Agri-Horticultural Society has been established. 

In our former summaries we gave some account* of the 
various branchel^of revenue, and must now note the progress 
which has been made in this important department The 
land revenue baa aufifered slightly from the extraordinary 
depiietation of prices. The assessments were moderate,*muek 
lower than under the Seikh regime ; the harvests were magnifif- 
cent, but the prices of agricultural produce fell30,40, even 50 per 
cent. This ^eapness arose partly from a superabundant supply* 
and partly from the political revolutions which had swept oyer 
the country. Copious and fertilizing rains had rendered com^ 
p^tivelv barren and slightly taxed ldnd%kvery produc^e.* 
The markets were glutted with graii^ advantageofisly compete 
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mg with the produce of highljr taxed lauds, and thus much fiscal 
derangement ensued. These causes had, in some districts, pro¬ 
duced discontent and even distress. Prompt steps were taxen 
to afibrd relief. A revision of the summary settlement was 
nm^e in the districts of Gujeraf, Huzara, pawal Pindi, Pesha* 
wur, the Derajat, and Multan. 

The questions relating to the excise and customs were dealt 
with in our former summary. The salt revenue continues to 
range from twelve to thirteen lakhs per annum. The stamp 
revenue is gradually increasing. 

Considerable advances have been made in the regular settle¬ 
ment, and jin the professional survey. In the Trans-Sutlej states* 
these opieorations have been concluded, in the Cis-Sutlej states 
th^ are drawing to a close. The upper divisions of the Bari 
antd J^chna Doab will have been, surveyed by the end of 
the present cold season; ^he settlement in both these tracts ia 
half done, and preliminary* operations have been extended on 
to the Jhelum river. During the last two years, in the old 
and new territory, not less than sixty-five lakhs have been assessed 
for periods of from ten to thirty years: a vast number of suits 
regarding land %nd record of rights have been disposed of. 
Bent-free tenures of every description, whether secular, religious, 
mumoipal, or feudal, have been all decided in the country under 
settleinent. Independent of special grants, every estate^has its 
rent-free lands for the village functionaries, the temples, mosques, 
ebrines, the alms-houseB,and public institutions. The larger poli- 
tidal grants have been disposed of by a special department. And 
in connexion with this latter subject, it may noted that 
the enquiry into money grants has been completed, and the 
pension list made up. It is estimated, that In the shape of 
grants, both of land and cash, thirty lakhs per annum of 
revenue have been alienated. Such were the political liabi- 
lities of the Punjab. It must be remembered, however, 
that these grants were almost entirely held^ on life tenure, 
and that the greater portion of this alienated revenue will, in 
course of time, lapse to Government. 

In former retrospects we . mentioned the large surplus accru¬ 
ing t(7 the state since annexation, which has been definHely 
ascertained to have amounted, for the first two years, to 116 
lakhs, or £1,160,000 sterling for the new territory alone, exclu¬ 
sive of a surplus of eighty-lwo lakhs or £820,0p0 sterling, 
gelded by the old territory, the Cis and Tran^Sutlej states, 

* Thus the Pirtyab and its dependencies did, for these two years, 
yield a surplus ofi^wq,millk>n sterling, after paying for their 
administjation, ttieir internal pacification, am the defence 
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of their frontier. Against this, however, may he set items of 
ad^itio^al military expenditure (such as Peshawur batta, extrs 
complement of native infantry corps, and three extra Queen's 
regiments) aggregating thirty-seven lakhs per annum; but 
owing to the departure of fhe 3rd Dragoons, this sum is now 
reduced to thirty lakhs. The surplus, though still very con¬ 
siderable, is at present somewhat less, as will be seen from the 
following figures, which represent the estimated income and 
3xpenditure of tlie country as they stand at present, unden 
their various heads :— 



































imvfALB os^ rat wmakh 3B<ok iB^d. 

anHnary expenditure bne increased chiefly in the new territo:^> 
owing to the constructbn of public buildings and works, the 
grants of pensions, and the carrying out of important measures, 
such Us settlement and survey. These various items must, in 
the aggregate, be expected to average not less than twenty-four 
lakhs per annum for several years. But |hen this expenditure, 
^ongh lai^e, is, undoubtedly, wise aud beneficiaL Some items, 
such as pensions, raise the honor and popularity of our Govern* 
ment; j^ovide annuities for those who, by political revolutions, 
have been reduced from affluence to poverty ; and bury the 
rcmembran^ of past struggles. Others, such as canals, settle- 
bientfi'and roads, increase the material wealth of our agricui- 
ilntral Bul!jecn3 and the security of their civil rights, or ad¬ 
duce the interests of the commercial population. And to revert 
|o financial considerations, this expenditure of twenty-five 
bbhs will sh(H*tly ceasQ, and before a dozen years are over, the 
expenditure will fall back ‘to its ori^nal figure of ninety lakhs 
for the old territory—and it shoiud be remembered that the 
additional military expenditure will, as far as the Punjab is con¬ 
cerned, become in time susceptible of reduction. 

Then, as regards the revenue, Increase from various sources 
may be expected in the Punjab Proper. The stamp and post 
office revenues will rise, but no material increase oan be ex¬ 
pected in the excise. The land revenue will certainly be aug¬ 
mented, by the lapse of jSghirs and landed grants. An impor¬ 
tant canal revenue will soon begin to reward the enterprise 
of the Government. These causes will, assuredly, contribute 
to swell the revenue from 134 to 150 lakhs within the next fif¬ 
teen y^ars, and after that there will still be a temporarily aliena¬ 
ted item of twenty lakhs, which must, in the course of nature, 
go on lapsing to the state by the death of inoumbenta Similar 
bpses will occur, though to a less amount, in the Trans and Cis- 
Sutlej states; and thus events are verifying theexpectationsform^ 
e4 nf this fine country. It is probable that before many years 
tare passed awayi the Punjab Pr<mer will yield its fifty lakhs pf 
siH^^, and the €is and Trans-Sutlej states their forty lakhs, 
in all ninety hikhs, or nearly a million sterling per annum. 

AiM thus ends our rapid summary of Punjab affairs for the 
two past years. Writing within very confined limits, wo have 
been^ forced to touch upon many Important subjects curserily 
and imperfectly; still we*have said enough to illustrate the 
“ go-ahead” tendency of the administration, the rapid euecemion 
of measure Upon measure, work upon work, and itn|>rovemeUt 
"Upon improvement. J.t would not be easy fo over-state the 
amount of iffedit that is due to the l&^rd of AdminiatratMMfer 
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that adourable mixture of zeal and judgment which they hjaTe 
brought to bear upon every branch of the important eervifsa 
committed to their trust. Much also of these manifold resolta 
is due to the personal attention which the^ Governor-General 
himself^ while in the yjcimtyj devoted to this province, to the coi^ 
sistency and readiness with which his Lordship has ^ways su^ 
ported and encouraged the Board in their efforts to organize ab 
administration, to introduce civil reforms, and to further the 
progress of public works. The improvements existing in the 
best-governed provinces in India, such as the bT. W. Provinces) 
have already all been either attempted or carried out, within 
the short space of four years. Other provinces boast of their 
canals and works of irrigation; here we have the Bari Doab 
canal. Elsewhere science has triumphed over natural obstacles 
in the construction of great roads ; here we have the grand 
Peshawur road. Elsewhere public buildings are complete 
and effective; here also we have some of the most commodious 
civil offices and some of the finest barracks in the Presi** 
dency; and it may be added that some first-rate jails lere 
under construction. Elsewhere conservancy has fiourishedai 
and cities have been cleansed and beautffied,; here also the 
bazars and streets of Sea)^ote> Lahore, and Umritsur may vie 
with those of Mirzapore and Agra. Other newly acqmred 
countries have been controlled by a powerful police; here 
also a military police of seven thousand m^ was organized 
within eighteen montha Elsewhere the village police have been 
organized; so also here they have been rendered popular and 
effective. Elsewhere frontier defences have been con¬ 
structed ; here also, the most dangerous frontier in India has 
been fortified. In some provinces dacoity has been sup^ 
pressed, in others it is still rampant; here it was extinguished 
within two years. Elsewhere comprehensive measures have 
been directed against thuggi; here also a crusade was un¬ 
dertaken against it, and within six months it was half de¬ 
feated. Elsewhere the administration of civil justice has been 
daborated, here it has been simplified, still a great number 
of publish^ circulars evince the attention which has been paid 
tp: this subject. Elsewhere fiscal systems have been perfobted* 
We also we have elaborate settlements. Elsewhere vent-free 
tenures have been disposed of by special commissiens, here 
also M kiMt 50,CMX1 cases have been decided. Elsewhere 
an accurate census has been worked out) here also n^eral 
milUoss of souls have been enumerated Ekewbere riFer 
navigation has ^unshed, here aW' thei^Bciabay fiotilla ply 
up to MidtaBi and steamers have penetrated to Jhelum fuid 
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X^fthore. Elsewhere edBeatien has been promoted, here alas 
extensive enquiries have been made, and one central school 
established. Elsewhere such measures have been epread«over a 
series of years, here ail these things, and countless other minmr 
miecellaneous improvements, have been crowded into fouryearsr 
We have been led by geographical considerations into a 
departure from the order which we inibnded to observe in 
these annals. We now return to the point from which we 
departed on the conclusion of our notice of the Khyrpore 
transaction. We should have stated, that the value of the ter¬ 
ritory wrested from AU Morad, is about ten lakhs of rupees 
a year; which has relieved Scinde of a very considerable 
proportion of its deficit. The remainder of the history of 
eur connection with, foreign states is readily told. It ap¬ 
peared probable, during the latter portion of the year, that 
events might occur which would involve us in difficulties with 
Siam. The new king of that country is believed to be one of 
those enlightened princes, w'ho every now and then appear 
anfidst the blank lists of oriental dynasties. Educated by 
missionaries, his natural abilities have found an object in the 
acquisition of European science, more especially in the depart-* 
merit of practical mechanics. During his uncle’s life-time, the 
Heir of the monarchy was constantly to be seen superintending 
the workmen, who under his directions were constructing a 
steam engine, or putting together rude watches, which ha 
declared were almost equal to those from beyond the sea. . On 
his accession. He expressed a desire to remove tlie obstacles 
which had previously existed to the formation of a commercial 
treaty, promised protection to the missionaries, re-organized 
the army, and permitted such of his subjects as were Chinese 
to consume opium. In the latter part of the year, however, 
it was reported that he had resolved to seize the opportunity 
of the British conquest of Pegu, to reduce the Shan clans to 
the northward to submission. An army of fifty thousand 
men were said to be pushing forward, commanded by the royal 
physician, and vague rumours of European adventurers in the 
service of Siam began to find their way into circulation. So 
slight and imperfect, however, is the communication between 
Siam and India, that nothing further has since been heard of 
these oi^rattons. Whether the whole story was a device of 
the epemy, or the army was withdrawn, or is even now pt]^hing 
forward amidst the Jungles of Northern Siam, is apparently 
unknown. The king at all events is little likely to ent^ into 
contest with 4lie«3ritish power. Haughty as this ebuzi 
alwayk proved themselves to be^ and absurdly ocmfide&t 
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AS they are in the strength of their capital, the king is too well 
informed not to have some idea of the might of the European, 
or not Ao know that, however he may stake the river and guax^ ' 
his capital by island batteries, JBaakok is {Accessible by land^ 
and .would be British in a month, were the fiat of the GoV'er^^<e 
General to go forth. 

While these movements have taken place in Siam, the oldest 
empires of the world are as mpch affected by the march of 
events. The great Empire of China, which for six centuries 
has known nothing but repose, has been strangely agitated. 
A band of marauders, who arose in the southern provinces of 
Kwangsi, has been enabled to set at defiance the whole power 
of the Imperial Government. Whether originally raised for 
the purpose of successful plunder, or as the expression of 
a national feeling, it would appear probable that it has at last 
become a warfare of the Chinese and the Tartars, the results 
of which may be most momentous. Up to the close of the 
year, however, neither party had gained any success sufficiently 
decided to enable foreigners to pronounce a decided opinion* on 
the probabilities of tlie struggle. It is, however, evident that 
the great structure which, from the dawn of the later civiliza¬ 
tion, has been the astonishment of Europe, is tottering to its 
fall. The dynasty of the Tartars, no longer upheld by the 
superior courage of its soldiery, rests solely upon the old pres¬ 
tige, which six centuries of prosperity have secured for it. 
This prestige, late events, and especially the invasion of China 
by the British, have deeply wounded. The discontented or am¬ 
bitious, who even in China must exist, begin to feel that the 
superincumbent weight is removed, and another shock may 
bring it down with a crash that will be felt to the furthest ex¬ 
tremity of Asia. 

Japan will ere long be similarly agitated. This Empire, 
now the greatest object of European curiosity, has continued, 
by a policy of non-intercourse, really and not nominally 
carj'ied out, to exist without taking the smallest share in the 
general concerns of the world. With one nation, and only 
one, has it maintained even the appearance of commerce, and 
every attempt to remove its rigid restrictions has been foiled, 
either by a calm refusal or by actual force. No Asiatio 
nation had the power, and no European race the* inclinar* 
tion,' to force the seclusion of a people locked up in islands in 
the eastern corner of the Pacific, whose territories fed no 
whither, and from whence neither trade nor population ever 
arrived. The ^rt of mysterious mte$4|t i^hich attached to* 
the only senu-mvillzedlana^ utterly unknown to Europeans, wan 
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not suflScient to induce either England or France to engage 
in a crusade without an object, and at a distance fdmost be^^ond 
the range even of steam navigation. It mattered littlcji mther 
to Enghnid or Bussia, whether the batteries of Kengasaki had 
evgr been turned against their vessels or not. Neither wished 
for conquest, and the ordinary forms of hational intercommum^ 
cation were inapplicable to Japan. A race has however arisen 
with a direct interest in all these questions. The American 
people^ in their long rush westward, have at last reached the 
shores of the Pacific, and grasped at the direct trade of Asia. 
The path to China and India lay invitingly open to their 
steamer^ -but it was necessary to possess a point (Tappui on the 
further side. This point seemed most likely to be found in 
Japan, and the Cabinet of Washington, backed by the entire 
jpeople of the States, resolved to demand its possession. For¬ 
tunately they had an excellent pretext. American whalers 
frequently had been driven into Japanese harbours, and in 
accordance with a consistent, but cruel policy, were refused 
assistance. This was of course contrary to every international 
law, for, however much right the people of a country may 
have to segregate themselves from the world—^a right which, 
with some show of reason, the A'mericans deny in toto —they 
can have none to fire upon the distressed vessels of a presuma¬ 
bly friendly coqnti^. ^ An expedition was ordered, peaceful 
course, but of sumcient strength to ensure respect for the 
bearers of the mission. War ships and war steamers were pre¬ 
pared,! officers nominated, and an armament equipped, when the 
ecdonlsts of Canada involved themselves in a squabble about 
sonpke right to fish to the East or West of some imaginary line in 
the Bay of Fundy. The American Government deemed that 
war mi^ht be the result, and the expedition was postponed. It 
was re'nved, a plenipotentiary was appointed, and the following 
is the official declaration of the intentions of the President. 

Our settlements on the shores of the Pacific have already given a great ex¬ 
tension, and in some rrafM>ct8 a new direction, to our commerce in that ocean. 
A dirMtwadxapidly-increasiug intercourse has sprung up with Eastern Asia. 
The waiters of tiie Kortbern Pacific, even into the Arctic sea, have of late 
years been frequented by our whalemen. The application of steam to the 
general pui|K>se8 of navigation' is becoming dally more common, and 
inak<w it derirahle to obtaiii fuel and other necessary supplies at convent* 
rat ppintsnn the route {wtweeti Asia and our Pacifio shores. Our unfor* 
b^^eduhtrymen, who from time to time suffer shipwreck on the ooaete 
of ml^setera seas, are entitled to protection. Besides these speoifie 
(fleets', the genety, prosperity of Our States on the Paeifio requires that an 
eUinppt Sheull beinade to open the opposite regions df IsU to a ihutuallV 
' ittte^uTsqj^ Obvious malt this attempt^oould be midd % 

up iPowwtesd^gmtfjaTan^ United dteteSrWboM ooustliatloute 
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flyetem excludes erery idea of dietant colonial dependenoieB. I have no* 
oordlngly been led to order an appropriate naval force to Japan, uni^r tbo 
eommaiM of a discreet and intelligent oiBoer of the higbest ranfc 
known to oar service. He is instruoted to endo^avor to obtain from 
Ike Ooveroment of that country some relaxation oi the inliospil^Ia 
and anti’Sooial system which it has pursued for about two centurUs. 

He bos been direoted particularly to remonstrate in the strongest 
language against the cruel treatment to which our shipwrecxed 
mariners have often been subjected, and to insist that they shall be 
treated with bnmauity. He is instruoted, however, at the same time, to 
give that Government the amplest assurances that the objects of the 
United States are such, and such only, as I have indicated, and that the 
ex]pedition is friendly and peaceful. Notwithstanding the jealousv with 
which the Governments of Eastern Asia regard all overtures from foreigners, 

I am not without hopes of a beneficial result of the expedition. Should 
it be crowned with success, the advantages will not be confined to the 
United States, but, as in the case of China, will be equally enjoyed by oil 
the other maritime Powers. I have much satisfactiou in stating that in all 
the steps preparatory to this expedition, the Government of the United 
States has been materially aided by the good bifices of the King of the 
Netherlands, the only European Power having any commercial relations 
with Japan. 

During the past year the attention of this Department, in conjunction 
with the Department of State, has been directed to the employnient of the 
East India squadron in an enterprise of great moment the commercial 
interests of the country—tlie endeavor to establish relations of amity and 
commerce with the Empire of Japan. 

The long interdict which has denied to strangers access to the ports Of 
territory of that country, and the singularly inhospitable laws which Us 
Government has adopted to secure this exclusion, having been prodnetive, 
of late yewra, of gross oppression and cruelty to citizens of the United 
States, it has been thought expediout to take some efieotive measure to 
promote a better understanding with this populous and semi-barbarous 
empire; to make the efibrt not only to obtain from them the observance of 
tile rights of humanity to such of our people as may be driven by necessity 
upon their coasts, but also to promote the higher and more valuable end 
of persuading them to abandon their unprofitable policy of seclusion, and 
gradually to take a place in that general association of commerce in which, 
their resources and industry would equally enable them to confer benefiti 
upon others, and the fruits of a higher civilization upon themselves. 

The extension of the domain of the United States to the shores of the 
Faeifio, the rapid settlement of California and Oregon, (he opening of tha 
highway across the .isthmus of Central America, the great aadition. to oui; 
navigation employed in trade with Asiatic nations, and the increased acti- 
tity of our whaling ships in the vicinity of the Northern coasts of Japan, 
are now pressing upon the consideration of this Government the abloluta 
neoessity of reviewing our relations to tlmse Eastern communities wbioh 
lie contiguous to the path of our trade,. The euforcement of a spore 
rkl iiyst^ of intercourse u|w>n China has met tbs, approval of tne dviliaed 
vrorld,audits benefits are seen and felt, not less remarkably inth«pro* 
gress of that ancient ompire itself, than in the activit;f which iti nka 
oii^y imparted tn the mirsuitof Eastern commerce. China is awakthi • 
{mm tho lothorgv of^ thousand years to the permtimof the spirit of th^^* 
pfesest era, ana is even now furnishing her qu8lh edhenture yrhifitl 
di^hgiilslMn and stimulate the settlement of our Western coast. 
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These eventi hftve ferced upon the jpeople of Ameriea and Burope the 
- cousideration of the question, how fat it is consistent with the rights 
of the cirtlised world to defer to those inoouTenieut and unsocial^oatoms 
by which a nation, capable of contributing to the relief of the wants of 
huipanity, sliall be permitted to renounce that duty ; whether any nation 
may claim to be exempt from the admitted Christian obligation of hospitality 
to those strangers whom the vocations of comineroe or the lawful pursuits 
of industry may have incidentally brought in need of its asststanoe ; and 
the still stronger case, whether the enlightened world will tolerate the 
infliction of punishment or oontiunelious treatment upon the unfortunate 
voyager whom the casualties of the sea may have compelled to an unwUl* 
ing infraction of a barbarous law. 

These-are questions which are every day becoming more signiScant 
That oriental sentiment which, hardened by the usage and habit of oentu* 
ties, has dictated the inveterate policy of national isolation in Japan, it is 
very apparent, will not long continue to claim the sanctity of a national 
right, to the detriment of the cause of universal commerce and civilization, 
at this time so signally active in enlarging the boundaries of human know* 
ledge, and the diflusion of comfort over the earth The day has come when 
Europe and America have found'an urgent inducement to demand of Asia 
and Africa the rights of hospitafity, of aid and comfort, shelter and succour 
to the men who pursue the great highroads of trade and exploration over 
the globe. Christendom is constrained, by the pressure of an increasing 
necessity, to publish ite wants and declare rights to the heathen, and in 
making its power felt, will bring inuum^erablo blessings to every race which 
sbali acknowledge its mastery. 

The Government of the United States has happily placed itself in the 
front of this movement, and it may be regarded as one of the most euoou* 
raging guarantees of its success, that the expedition which lias just left our 
ahorcs takes with it the earnest good wishes, not only of our own country, 
but of the most enlightened communities of Europe. The opening of 
Japan has become it necessity which is recognized in the commercial adven* 
hire of all Christian nations, and is deeply fblt by every owner of an 
Amenoan whale-ship, and every voyager between California and China. 

This important duty has been consigned to the commanding officer df 
the East India squadron, a gentleman in every respect worthy of the trust 
reposed in him, and who contributes to its administration the highest 
energy and ability, improved by long and various service in his profession. 
Looking to the magnitude of the undettaking, and the great expectations 
which have been raised, both in this country and in Europe, in reference to 
its results, the oasualti^to wbicb it may be exposed, end the necessity to 
guard it, by eveiy precaution within the power of the Government, against 
rap possibility of a failure, 4 have thought it proper, with your approbation, 
to incipase the force destined to this employment, and to put at the dta* 
posal Com. Terry a squadron of unusual strength and capability. I 
hayeulberPfore recently added to the number of vessels appropriated to the 
eemmand the line-of-battle-sbip Vermont, the corvette Macedonian, and 
the.ateamai’'Alleghany. These ships, together with the 8loop-of*war Van- 
dalia, brigilsally intended to be assigned to tlw squadron, and with the 
ships sfser on that station, the steamer Susquehanna, and the sloops- 
of>war Saratoga and Plymoutb-'-a portion of which are now near to the 
tsem of their oruise—wilt oOnsUhjile a command adapted, we may suppose, 
te. any emergency wbioh^e delieli^ nature of the ti;^t committed to the 
^mmodore may prefiintf^It is probable that the exhibition of‘ the whole 
fores, which will be under the command of Com. Terry during Ihe first 
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year, will produce such an itnpreeaion upon a Government and people who 
are aocustomed to measure their respect by the array of power which 
acootap#nies the demand of it, as may enable him,<to dispense with the 
vessels whose term of service is drawing near to a close, and that they may 
be returned to the United States without any material prolongati(^ of 
their cruise. * 

A liberal allowance has been made to the squadron for all the contingen* 
cies which the peculiar nature of the enterprise may create. The com¬ 
manding officer is furnished with ample means of defence and protection 
on laud as well as sea; with the means, also, of procuring despatch 
vessels, when necessary, transports for provision and fuel, and for such 
other employment ns may be required. Special depots of coal have been 
established at various points, and abundant supplies provided, lie has, in 
addition to the instructions usually given to the squadron on this station, 
been directed to avail himself of such opportunities as may fall on his way, • 
to make as accurate surveys as his means may allow, of the coasts and seas 
he may visit, and to preserve the results for future publication for the 
benefit of commerce. 

It is possible that the expedition may result in nothing save 
an useless exchange of verbal civilities; but it may also be the 
turning point in the history of Japan. The Council of Nobles, 
who rule that country, like most aristocracies, have a determined 
policy, and in Japan that policy is exclusion. If therefore they 
hold by their old traditions,*they must order the American 
squadron to leave the harbour, and in the event of a refusal, 
resort to force. Then, the prestige of Japan will depart as 
that of China has departed, and the Dutch will no longer be 
the monopolists of what might be an enormous trade. 

The year that has passed, despite the Burmese war, will, we 
suspect, be known in the history of India as the Year of the 
Petitions, The Act, by which the Chartered East India Com¬ 
pany rule territories larger than those of Home, was expiring. 
From the Ist April, 1854, all rule in India, derived from a juris¬ 
diction other than that which naturally belongs to territories 
held by England, will cease, and Parliament therefore, before it 
renew that act, has made some arrangements for enquiry into the 
working of the institutions previously framed. It was settled, af¬ 
ter some debate, that the enquiry was to be made in England, and 
not in India. Instantljr every interest in the country, possessing 
a voice, resolved to avail itself of a period so favourable fol de¬ 
manding new privileges, or remonstrating against ancient griev¬ 
ances. The movement did not, as might have been efxpeoted, 
tako the form observable in countries where free ihstitqtions 
have for years trained the people. to the mode in whiclii their 
ideas may reall||^ be made ^nown. There was no ^^tional 
movement. Indi% is not a nation, and j^ot a single attri- * 
bute of one; It is a continent^ filled witha congerils of races, 
peoples, languages, and creeds, with no common bond, save the 
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s^ord of the stem race which has subdued them all alike, and 
«. no feelings to vibrate in common, and no means of commu^* 
nicating them to each other if they existed. India, therefore, 
as a nation, made no sign, and would have made none had the 
first clause of the new Aot contained some terrible oppression. 
But isolated bodies moved. Some of them had ideas, and some 
of them fancied that they ought to have them, and accordingly 
accepted those which others propounded for their edification. 
And first the natives. No one is likely to dispute that the 
natives ought to have been really interested in the questions 
brought up for their consideration. It might appear to philo¬ 
sophers in Berlin, or statesmen in St. Petersburgh, of very little 
' importance'to the natives, whether the machine of administra¬ 
tion was to be guided by one man or thirty—whether it moved 
a little slower or a little quicker—whether one class of English 
gentlemen were to wield the executive power, or a different 
one. In any case thej were sure that their religion, and 
their j^ower of ac^uinng, using, or wasting property, would 
not be interfered with. Political power they could not have in 
any case; and socially, their advantages, allowing for the in¬ 
herent difference of civilization^ were greater than those of 
their conquerors. But it was not so. In the first place. Go¬ 
vernment in India is not an administrative machine. It is the 
heart of the whole body corporate, and the slightest derange¬ 
ment of its functions affects the remotest extremities. The 
question, whether the Goverhm^t should move slower or more 
r^idly, was in met also a question whither every subordinate 
officer should be more or less efficient, and with these subordi¬ 
nate officers the people are hourly Brought into hostile or 
friendly contact. It signified exceedingly little to the native, 
whether one European gentleman, styled the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral, ruled him, or whether another European gentleman claim¬ 
ed his obedience as Governor of Bengal But it did signify ex¬ 
ceedingly, whether Mr. Blank, the magistrate, Mr. Somebody, 
the collector, and Mr.. Somebody Else, the judge, were working 
under the eye of an ever-vi^ant ubiquitous authority, or 
whe^er the said judge, collector, and magistrate were to 
labor just ns much or Tittle as their consciences dictated. The 
upper ^^asses saw this; and they bad moreover acquired an 
id^ that the anomaly might exist of a conquered race regain- 
mg Administrative power, and yet not shaking off the conquer¬ 
ors. ^%astly, they had one standing grievance.that came home 
. to eve.i^^ man, wnich could eHcit sympathetin words, wherever 
three or four na^v88Vere gossipping, and which was felt to a 
degree almost incomprehensible in England. We mean the 
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slowness and expensiveness of the law. In England^ men rail 
at the law. They say it is expensive^ uncertain, dilatory. No- 
one rallies a voice for its abuses—all men are ready to lend 
helping hand to their overthrow. But it would be utterly 
impossible to get up an outbreak, to^raise^a riot, or evexvto 
collect a Monster Meeting' against the evils of copyhold 
tenure. The truth is, the mass is not affected. The Court of 
Chancery may be an iniquitous tribunal. John Higgs and 
Jacob Snell have no knowledge even of its existence, toyond a 
vague idea, that some old gentleman in a large wig has said 
something or delayed saying it, and that Somewherewick has 
got two baunted houses in consequence. They se^ ruined 
Houses in the village, which nobody but the clergyman likes to 
pass at night, and they know they are in Chancery, but they feel 
very little inclination to mob the Chancellor for that. They 
know that the constabulary in the counties are utterly ineffici¬ 
ent, that thefts are never punish^, and that somebody is to 
blame, but John Smith, the butcher, thinks that if a burglar 
comes to him, he shall use his hatchet, and Tom Brown, the la¬ 
bourer, “ is’nt much afraid.” They never think of ducking the 
Quarter Sessions. But in In^ia, the state of the law is of vital 
importance. The life of every third ryot is that of a Chancery 
suitor. He is always either beating or being beaten, and defend¬ 
ing himself before the magistrate. Or if a quiet man, who 
trusts to the volubility of his tongue, he is still always in a 
scrape about his land. Either his zemindar is oppressing him, 
or he is racking his ingenuity "^to cheat his zemindar, or he has 
a dispute with his money-lender, as to whether he took up the 
money for his rent at more than seventy-five per cent., or with 
bis next neighbour as to the right to a half-anna share in a 
perch of lanii At any rate, he is perpetually in the courts, 
and being so, the rapidity of the law is to him of the greatest 
possible moment. 

All these causes, and many more, produced a great crop of 
petitions. Not that the class actually aggrieved wrote or even 
talked about them. But the ideas, wishes, and ^evances 
were known to exist, and the richer classes and the Europeans 
stepped forward to expound them. The North-West, nving 
under an active Government, had little to complain of, or 
from some other reason remained silent, but in the three elder 
Presidencies, societies of natives, with high^ sounding titles, 
started up. A^hese societies presented petitions. So did the 
missionaries of iBengal and Bombay. So did the British 
bitants of Bengal So did that sectioi^^^f^he in^bitanta of • 
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Calcutta, which was engaged in trade* They were all sec¬ 
tional, but all had some common points of resemblance. 

The first in magnitude, and in importance, was thati<of the 
British Indian Association. 

This Association consists of an assemblage of landholders, 
who have united themselves together for the purpose of re¬ 
presenting to the authorities in England and India any griev¬ 
ances under which they, or their countrymen, may be sufier- 
ing. Taken as it is, viz., an association of zemindars for the 
protection of zemindar! interests, the society is valuable, 
as a means of enaMing a large and powerful class to speak 
their opinions to the Government. The absurd title they have 
, selected,' and the spice of bombast which a native invariably 
intermingles, even into the proceedings of an ordinary society, 
have rendered them fair objects of ridicule. But stripped of 
these adjuncts, they became a kind of large farmer’s club, 
given to speechifying, and to considering itself the “ buttress of 
the agricultural interest.” 

In their petition, however, this Association, acting evidently 
either under the influence of Europeans, or of Europeanized 
natives, go far beyond the mass of their countrymen. They 
demand, not only that the native population shall be placed 
on an absolute equality with the European, which, whether 
advisable or not, it is very natural for a native to request, but 
that it shall be placed first in the ranks. They wish for a mo¬ 
dification of the present constitution, such as shall practically 
destroy the whole idea of conqflest, restore to the natives the 
possession of their own country, and leave to the European the 
thankless task of fighting for the benefit of his native lords. 
For the latter task, strange to say, they really do not consider 
educated Bengali Babus competent, an instance of modesty the 
more commendable, because it is the only one in the entire 
series of requests. This end they propose to secure, by replacing 
the double Government by a single one, on the plan proposed 
by Lord EUenbprough, viz., a single Board with a President, 
and with holders of Company’s Paper in this country admitted 
to vote. Also by diminishing the executive powers of the 
Governor-General, by compeUing him to act according to the 
recommendation of his Council, and by the constitution of 
a legislative body. This Legislative Council, they consider, 
should consist of sevent^n members, of whom twelve are to 
be natives, three from each Presidency, four Eur^eans to be ap- 
pmnted by the Governors of the Presidencies, ainb one President, 
• a lawyer. They^esy^ that such Council s]^ll be nominated 
for five yeafs, that itSmembers shall be irremoveable even by 
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the Crown, and that they shall receive “ honorary distinctions, 

' such as are given to members of legislative bodies in Great 
' Britain and ^e Colonies,”a phrase which has perhaps a meaning/'^ 
though we are unable to discover it. What honorary distinc¬ 
tions has a Member of Parliament as such? That the veto shall 
rest in the Governor-General, that no power of repealing taws 
shall exist except in Parliament, that a separate Governor 
of Bengal shall be appointed, that the Governors of the 
smaller Presidencies shall be deprived of their councils, and 
that no oflScer appointed by Government shall be removeable, 
except after an open trial. That the Civil Service shall 
be abolished, and that one-half of the entire administration of 
the country shall be confided to natives, that the Black Acts, 
shall be established, that the Supreme and Sudder Courts shall 
be amalgamated, and that the administration of the law, the 
Police system, and the Criminal Courts shall be improved. 

It will scarcely, we presume, be denied, that these demands 
amount to all that is substantial in legislation. The Govern¬ 
ment, it is true, is allowed to retain the power of the veto, 
and the nominal control of the Executive, but that control 
would be worth little, while the power of the purse remained 
in the hands of a native le^slature, armed with the tenacity 
of their countrymen, and accessible only to the argument of 
fear. The result would ultimately be to place a native in 
every situation of ti’ust and importance, to fill the courts 
with native judges, to place the collection of the revenue 
in the hands of natives, to drive from office every European 
with a spark of national feeling, pride, or prejudice, and to 
place the rule of Asia in the hands of those who have ever 
proved themselves incapable of governing even an estate on any 
other principle than that of simple force. Not only would 
the Europeans be deprived of their rights of conquests—and 
they are rights—but even of the power which belongs naturally 
to men of a higher civilization. It appears probable, on a review 
of all the circumstances, that such a result was not contemplated 
by the framers of the petition. Each member appears to have 
added some request which he thought would, if granted, meet 
his own particular grievance, without the slightest consideration 
of its general applicability to the business in hand. They 
desired certain changes, and in their desire to acoommodate 
their wishes to European phraseology, demanded powers of which 
they knew peither the nature, nor the scope, which If used 
to their full eluent would make a dozen babus masters of Ai^ia;, 
and if not use\ would leave them lit|Je better off than thes ' 
were before.- It is, of course, useless nf^oint «ut to men, 
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-who igjnore history, and disbelieve philosophy, that the first 
proof given by a nation of its capacity for self^ovemment, is 
;h6 expulsion of its foreij^ rulers, but they may, at least, be 
reminaed of one fact which is capable of test on every day 
of t^eir lives. The native invariably prefers the ^European 
to his own countryman. He would rather have his cause de¬ 
cided by him, rather serve him in his house, rather be attend¬ 
ed by him when sick, rather trust him with his accumulations. 
Xt is this feeling, even were there no other circumstances, 
which should have taught tlie proposers of the petition their 
own utter folly. The minor remrms requested are generally 
such as have been from time to time suggested in En^ish jour- 
jQals, discussed, and as far as public opinion is concerned, very 
nearly decided. The petition, however, was sent to England, a 
sketch of it presented, and after a few words upon its tenor and 
contents, referred to the Committee. 

The Afiiliated Society in Bombay prepared a similar peti¬ 
tion. The circumstances of this Presidency differ greatly 
from those of Bengal. The ryotwarri system has there des¬ 
troyed the great landholders whom Lord Cornwallis’s measure 
raised into power^and opulence in the Gangetic valley. The 
natives, in possession of an important trade, and but little 
educated, are further reduced in importance by the presence 
among them of a sept of foreigners, the Parsis, who although 
styled natives by the European, have little sympathy with the 
tillers of the ground. The native aristocracy of Calcutta is 
an aristocracy of landholders ; that of Bopibay, of merchants. 
The Parsis, too, froiq their higher education and comparative 
freedom from religious superstitions, are much less given than 
their brethren of Bengal to prejudices calculated to cramp 
their efibrts for improvement. Their petition, therefore, dif¬ 
fered greatly from* that of the zemindE^rs. They asked, of 
course, for more appointments for themselves, and improve¬ 
ments in the system of administering justice, but they made 
no further allusiop to any great political change than to express 
their assent to Lord EUenWough’s plan for the construction of 
the Home Government. The Madras petition we have not seen, 
but it^^ppears to have resembled that of Bombay, rather than 
the one prepared in Bengal. 

The nent in order was the petition of the misiuonaries of 
Calcutta, wlio appear to have considered it right at such a 
crisis to* record their opinions ae to the inmrovem^ts required 
«by fhe circumstences of the country. Member^f the riding 
oTass, but familiar ^i^the lowest order of t]|^ population— 
disiuterested ^peetatb^S/yct intensely interested in all that pro- 
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mieed to advance the cause of social progress, unfettered by 
native prejudices, yet aware at once of their stren^h and 
the allbwances to be made for them, they were admirably qua?**^ 
lified for the self-imposed task. And their petition was prac* 
ticah They neither 9 ,sked that the Crown should surretider 
its brightest possession, nor that it should attempt to introduce 
improvements by methods which would create an universal 
feming of alarm and disgust. They asked for a separate Go¬ 
vernment for Bengal, for the abolition of the opium mo¬ 
nopoly, and a modification of the system-selling liquor, and 
for the reform of the police. They suggested the advisability 
of some consideration being given to the possibility of a com¬ 
mutation of the land tax, and for a re-invigoration of the* 
laws against perjury. Throughout, the petition retains the 
quiet tone of men who have satisfied their own minds upon 
certain subjects, who have no personal interest in the success 
of their requests, but are nevertheless* resolved that the con¬ 
stituted authority shall not plead ignorance of the mode in 
which certain grievances strike eye-witnesses thoroughly cogni¬ 
zant of the facts. Two more remain, one from the tradesmen 
of Calcutta, and one from th^ European inhabitants of Calcutta 
and Bengal The first may be briefly discussed. It is a re¬ 
quest, that Parliament will turn Calcutta into an English bo¬ 
rough, as far as the grant of municipal privileges can make it such. 
The plan has this recommendation, that it is the only one re¬ 
maining untried. Plan after plan has been designed, Act after 
Act passed by the'Iiegislature, but the metropolis of the East 
still reeks with a thousand stenches, and still owes her safety 
from epidemics such as devastate the cities of Persia, Asia 
Minor, and the Levant, to the periodical fires caused by the 
deliberate neglect of the most ordinary precautions. Kor is 
the fact very wonderful. Calcutta contains two separate popu¬ 
lations, equal in wealth, power, and every other requisite save 
numbers. The two live m the same tqwn, trade together, are 
subject to the same pleasures, and the same annoyances, and 
are as utterly segregated from each other as hostile camps. To 
both European and Asiatic, to the man who is miserable if all 
is not done that mi^bt be done, and the man who is* h^jpy 
while undisturbed m his perennial quiet, to the race which 
thinks dirt a disgrace, and the race which is neveif contented 
save in the midst of filth. Government applies a system/oreiipi 
to both. Fck it is simply ridiculous to declare, that the Angt^ 
Indian resid^ of Calcutta is the same os the Englishman* 
in London—tnht he will exert himseiiLjptj^ the game object 
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And feel the same interest in the improvement of all around 
him. He will not. Physical circumstances are against him. 
Parish politics are all very well in their way, but with the 
thermometer at 90% few will give them that careful attention 
whkh can alone produce a party spirit, and without party 
spirit, elections degenerate into mere formalities It might, 
perhaps, be possible to induce the natives to take some interest 
in them, but they, of course, elect only their own countrymen, 
and whatever else a native may be fit for, he is utterly unfit 
for a municipal commission. He loves to shroud himself in a 
jungle, and will sleep contentedly in a room, besides which an * 
open sewer is exhaling nausea as perceptible to the senses 
'as injurious to the constitution. He likes smooth roads, but 
cares very little whether they are broad or not, and never 
dreams of freeing them from obstructions which in any city of 
England would produce a feeling of perpetual irritation. Above 
all, be dislikes being taxed. We do not mean to say, that this 
prejudice is peculiar to the Asiatic, but the European has at least 
convinced himself that it is cheaper to pay taxes than to do 
without the improvements to pay for which they are levied. 
And this stage of civilization, the native has not yet reached. 
Till he does reach it, or%e Government itself resolves to im¬ 
prove its metropolis without consulting the numerical majority 
of the population, Calcutta will remain what it is at present— 
a city of splendid capabilities. 

The last petition deserves a more careful analysis. It was 
eigned by upwards of 300 British subjects, and their ideas, 
corirect or erroneous, are deserving of respect. In order to 
understand fairly what the British inhabitants intend, we must 
analyse the petition. It is divided into eighteen separate head¬ 
ings, which, for the sake of convenience, we shall retain. 

Objects of the Charter Act Not carried out. The 
Government of India has not carried out the design of the Bri¬ 
tish ^Parliament. It has not remodelled the Criminal Law, 
thoiigh Gondemndd by the Commission. It has not framed any 
system ojf Commercial Law. It has not made any provision for 
the Indian community. It has not carried out the prin¬ 
ciple of allowing no distinctions of race, creed, or colour, to be 
a bar to office. It has not improved the police. 

The Law of the Supreme Court is perfection. The laws 
of the Company’s courts, the Begulations and Acts chiefly relate 
to matters of revenue. The onl^ eifect of the^clause direct- 
‘ing the judges to proceed according to equityiand good couf, 
Science, is to*makei^h«!f^ de<^sions vague and uncei;tain* Mer- 
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cantile law does not exist at ali| and tho system adminlsteredl^ 
in thesf^ courts is generally defective. ^ 

The Fboceduke of these CouEts ia slow, confused, au^' 
dilatory, and inferior to the reformed procedure of English laf^' 
appeals are too frequent; there is too much recording of 
dence; and the native pleaders are the dregs of society. " ^ 
The Stamp Doties are a heavy tax on all law p^ced- 
ings, and the use of the stamps is a cause of the failure .iof jus- 
tlCe. ' 

Native Juhoes are in possession of almost the entire 
« original jurisdiction, but are badly paid, and belong to. the lower 
classes of native society ; are without legal education! and are 
frequently corrupt. v 

The Civil Sekvice Judges are not corrupt, Wut they, 
are without professional education, and they have built up 
no system of jurisprudence ; the orders* and constructibUs of 
the Sadder Courts are obscure and uninstractive, and the pub¬ 
lic are dissatisfied with them. 

The CaiMiHAL Law is fundamentally Mohaiumedafi^ and 
therefore the British inhabitants have resisted its extension to, 
them, and the House is requested to extend th^ reformed, cri¬ 
minal law of England to all classes of Christians in Indiik ^ 

The PoLtUE is utterly inefficient. The zillahs too 
large, there is not a sufficiency of euperintendence, ai^. from 
the practice of detaining witnesses, the people become unvjpilling 
to assist in giving up oitenders to justjce, even when themj»elyes 
are the sufferers. * v! 

The Civil Sebvice is a privileged one, and those pnVir 
leges arc injurious, first to the country, and secondly to dtai 
British inhabitants. 

The East lNDiAN0*i though European in blood and ch.^rac- 
tcf, are under native law, and this is a grievance. 

EddCatiok i—** That your petitioners desire to repreCUnt! 

' on behalf of the East Indians, andfOtherS of phrislian depb*;* 

* mination, who, by circumstances, are permanent residents m 

* India, the want of collegiate institutions for the higher branch^!;, 

* of education, and a unwersity to grant diplomas of qualifieipl;! 

* tion. That in the fdrmer especially, law should he taught 

* science, and a class of persons might thus be formed, qualifii^^; 

‘ ‘ in the first instance, for professional employment in the eouifl^ 

' and eyeUtualisv for judicial bffice; imd a very cpnsiderable’b^j^^ 

* of permanent Imristian inhabilants desire, that t^eir clalme^||M 
^ interests ^pulw^be considered in all ^rraggemeuta 

*'-education ofc the'people.’^ ' ^ -m _ 

MBliO WoltBs are insuffident»in number, extent, an®m- 


c c 
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;^rtabc6. There are (6w roe^s, and these fe.w^ badly hept; and 
^he. railroad k progres^ng veij slowly* which can only ^bc ac- 
obnnted for, by the checks imposed by Oov^ment,^ which 
f^ain are caused by the desire of Government to secure more 
pejimage. 

The £>ous8£ of LegislatioNj which, for some time after 
the po^ng of the last Charter, was greatly inaiproved, has been 
of late parked chiefly by efforts to condensate for the absence 
pfilper system of judicial administration and police, by 
vesting i extraordinary powers in individuals incompetent to 
exeri^ them. 

. The ;A^t foe believing Magistbates from rksfonsi- 


:|^tect8 negligence, ignorance, and incapacity, and ren> 
ders the magistracy and inferior judiciary irresponsible to the 
Bxecatj^e Government 

Po^tAGE Pefobm 10 not yet conceded. S 

Bupbehib Governhbmt consists of too few numbers, 
and the htegislative Council in particular requires extension. 


The 


of Governor-General requires adaptation to the cir 
cumsiBnces of the times. His powers are undefined, and he is 
too much away flroin hi| Council.* 

Th^HoMB Authorities consist of two conflicting bodies, 
to which; public opinion in this country is unfavorable. The 
present'j^eoldve system of the Court of Directors k unsound. 

; OF THE CoUNTRT :—That from what k above 

' respecting the law, the law courts, and the police, your 

Honorable House will be able to drav^ with the fullest as- 
prance of truth, many conclusions respecting the condition of 
j|$C country. It might appear paradoxical to deny its pros- 

* p^ity, in the :kce of the vast increase which has taken place in 

* the foreign commerce; but it is undeniable that, contempora- 

* neously wl^ iJik increase, crimes of a violent character have in- 

* c^ped, and law and police are also regarded as aflbrding little 
iurity eithe| for riAts^ persons or pibperty. Hence the 
Ited appHeation ot British coital to agrioultnre and mines, 
1 the limited employment of British skill in India; (the for- 

opofined toa few valuable articles, such as indigo, 
^i foir the enltiva^on of which the soil and climate are so supexior 
f/as to «flford 4he pn^ts idmost of a monopoly, silk, and a 
%few othm^s)Mmd hence ako smali capitids can rarely> he em* 
*:4||hi;^ed in'Ind|s* The planter or eapitalkt in the interior, 
yer, or r^ly^ leav^ ms capital: when he h^meelf quits the 
htry, in ^n^b^pce of its ineecuidty; firms thk cabse 
Its thfehighlit of interest of mon^; mndl^nldeis 
30 per cent., and the ryot nr cultivator kin 4 woraef 




^land 
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* tioti than of servitude to. the mpney^lender. Tour 

* ther^ore think that enq^uiry ought to be instituted by Failiii 

* ment into the state of the oountry, in:order to provide soil 

* probable remedy for the evilft. adverted 
A more-singular msfhs of truth and efror was probably 

{ >re8ented to Parliament. Our analysis contains, of course, there-** 
y the substance of the petition^^and not the arguments hf' hKhidh 
it is supported, as It is our wish rather to record what hes b^n 
asked for by different classes during the year, than the %eas6bs 
by which they have been supported This petition is in fact 
a prayer for the alteration ot almost every peculiarv^eature in 
the present system of Indian Government. It is almost as< 
radical as that of the British Indian Association i jrith this 
difference, that whereas the Association desire to see llh^itr own 
-countrymen the depositaries of power, the British subjeetl^ wish 
c spt It Inactically transferred to themselves. 

The iii st thing that strikes an attentive observer of, t^ese 
peiit’ons, is their entire want of originality. There ai^e ^ent|y 
')£ grievances, all set forth in the same tone of monotonous 
; qncmlousnesB, but in no one instance, except ^the tradeiiSienV 
and the missionaries* petitions,* is there^ a single definite proK 
posal of a scheme by which the grievances could be re;^eaie(i 
The state of the police is condemned by all, but none;^appear 
either willing or qualified to suggest a remedy. lidke the 
Ecclesiastical Courts in England, every one rails at it, no one 
defends it, and it would he altered, were it not that no one 
proposes a practical substitute. There is a servile copyini^qf 
English ideas manifested in all these productions^ a 8orti:,,ef 
vague desire to assimilate affairs In India to affairs in £ngliimd| 
without the slightest respect for the difference of creeds, raees^ 
and civilization. One class thinks all will go well when nnrive 
judges are seated on the Bench, forgetting that although'this 
may be exceedingly pleasant to the judges themselves, it 1i(Pl 
not he equally so to the suitors, who diitrust and th^r 

decisions. Another class thinks English law would remedy , 
the eyilo of India, not remembering that English law was mac 
for a people who have no prejudice in,favour of perjury, and*wL^ , 
would ratfa^ see crime punished than otherwise^ In all 
the ** petition” is^ in fact, an essay on the Indian Govisrumehi^" 
and things connected therewith, yet in no one Instance k 
anything but oim sided. The real fact is, that t^e whole *ci 
of petitions, go^andbad, have been got up hy^individuaK:i 
Usnotioned by smly sections of classesj^nal mjhemaelvee ni ^ 
ri^y yeyy stitong. M nation crying agaiHf oppr^ston 
. ns demand tlmt lts^ Spoki^nien ^tall have 

" “ English M. T, 
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* Tbo pmBipal le^sUtive chftngee of tho year have been in a 

’^Wral direction. The Marriage Act, in pertienlar, is a moat 
Saiportaht reform. Previous to the paasing of this enactment, 
ll'iwas held by many of the ablest lawyers, that every piawage 
b^’il'eeh Christians was illegal, unless performed by a minister ot 
the&stablished Church, or a Roman Catholic priest At the 
eamC'llihe* there esnsted in Indict a numerous class, who objected 
altoge^r to be married except by imnisters of their own per- 
suasioiiland another still more numerous class, who had been 
marriediby dissenting piinisters, either from the fact, that they 
were too distant to obtain the services of any episoo^l clergy- 

,iitan, orififtt they were totally ® 

tras resnept between the law of England and of India. Some 
idea of pe existence of a Eex Eoci legalizing such marriages, 
ampeari^lilso to have prevailed, founded probably upon the same 
imwS-y theory of the extension of the Marriap Act to 
BriSfth subjects in India. The consequence was, that a large 
Bumiar of families, whose marriage was considered valid by so- 
Ciety^od themselves, were in the eye of the law living m a 
atate, of concubinage, their right to bequeath their 
tl^ir ^ildren imperilled, and their children meapable of claim¬ 
ing by inheritance. This state of things it was necessary to 
rem^i and Parliament accordingly passed a law, legalizing all 
Mst i&ages in India of every kind, and establishing a new ^t 
ofrdrt fw foture unions. These rules were republished by 
the Sian Government in the shape of Act V. of 1852, which 
iB.'«ffeot extended to India the principle so long acknowledged 
M/teurope, that marriage, whatever else it may be, is a civil 
Safract, and that it is only m this aspect of it that the 
Miegards it. The Registrar was by this Act vested 
with antbority to solemnize the marriage, while the parties 
the^^lves were left at liberty to superadd any religious cere- 
™ whatever, according to their own inclination. All pfij^wes. 
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imperfection. With that strange determination to „ ,, ^ 
own institutions perfection, which makes Englishmen force |( 3 “^ 
stitutihnal Government on races to whom liberty is tj^noth 
word for anarchy, onr lemdators made th^ Ajet applicable; 
Native Christians, and left the* marriageable age tweni^4||. 
Asiatics will not wait till that age, and the clause therei(w is 
either obeyed, to the great detriment of the moral characiei? of 
those for whom ft is intended, or remains a dead !etterf/leavi% 
native marriages as uncertain as they previously were.> 

Another Act to amend the law of evidence* has tlso been 
promulgated in draft, and has excited some attenUon, from .the 
aversion of the natives to its principal provisions. 'fHone, per¬ 
haps, of the many differences which exist between Englahd^d 
India, is so remarkable as the different estimation in /ilf^hioh^he 
law courts are held in the two countries. In li^land, a 
court is a kind of theatre, thronged.often to suffdi^on by 
those who are anxious to behold, on that limited stage, ^ ^^1 
drama of human life. The multitude in and outside the coUrt 
take a vivid interest in every turn of events, watch; bageriy 
the faces of judge, jury, and ptboner, and in many <^ses 
. display a keen appreciation pf the value of «evidenoe, c^rougLy 
at variance with their usual stolidity. In cases where strong 
sympathy is felt for the prisoner, a whole crowd may^be seen 
to wince at some unguarded admission of a witnesi, while in 
others, it requires the presence of all the officers of^the court 
to restrain them from a justice more summary than that of the 
land. In great crimes, the whole nation is excited. Thi^; 
cers are aided, not by tens of constables, but by twenty injUt- 
ons, for the entire nation is willing, individually and collectiij'^ty, 
to " put itself out of its way,” to suffer pecuniary loss, Abd all 
kinds of inconvenience, rather than the criminals should ^^oape. 
Every one is ready to enter the witness-box, to state f^ly all 
that he knows, and in cases of poisoning, particularfyi;;dr|Q|^ 
gists and ** Italian warehousemen” are seen putting them^ivea 
to the most serious inconvenience, and running the gauiitllt of, 
all the impertinence the counsel for the defence can 
up on the spur of the moment, rather than allow the end^pf. 
Justice to be frustrated. In India, exactly the revers^ 
case, No native ever enters a court, unless be exp© ^ 
get nmething by ft* / None are ever seen the^,fe^bi 
mwest (dasses of the populafaon. To have 
in a court il^n.Jtself a disgrace, scarcely dnfef^ibrv;^ 1 
been subjecteu^ a criminal ^osecution. Addbd; tb 
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i» tbe fiot of the $xo^ve delay whieh eoodtantly oeouro 
in'any Inmortaiit trielk the httUylng of the mtiktea]^« and the 
^QB^hGatefO lial^re of the traneaetions in which the zemindara 
ji|^volvod,-::4nd the extent of their reluctance is easily «n- 
dj^i^Cod. To this feeling, the proposed Act was a d^th4>loiir. 
It meed. C^cry one on a footing of equality befh£e the law, 
enahlod the poorest man to summon his adversary himself into 
eourh V||id .,CQmman that be should prodpee any papers 


which 


be material to the case. The zemindar assooia** 
tion re^f^trated, and their remonstrance triU,, perhaps,' be to. 
soi&e e^t^ht attended to. It is worthy of notice, hc,ni«ver^,ii||<^ 
irM$ rmnatlP^ at the time by a weekly journal, that th|^, ' 

Unreality directed against the practice of 
d^Ce iatp(l, and not against the summoning of parties toMr 
euit jB;^|the future, therefore, all persons, with the exception 
of feOi^te of the highe:^ classes, will be compelled to give evi- 
dencei, whenever an^ wherever called upon to do so. This is 
nmc^^important improvement; bpt the Indian law of evi'^ 
dence^lfOtdl incomplete. It is still too easy to suppress im- 
portani; particulars, evidence is too. easily manufactured, and 
above ^11, there is too much delay in recording it It is viun. 
to ex^ct that a population will assist heartily in bringing 
oifeni^l^. to justice, when every such assistance is eq^uivalent to 
l^|p^ o|. a mouth, dunng which the witness is absent from 
h^' fam^>. badly housed, badly fed, and exposed to every insult.^ 
an4 which the dregs of society can heap upon his 


tber most important attempt at reform has been the puh- 
ji of the draft for the .Begistration of Deeda The at- 
We^ almost heroic. .It was an effort on the part of the 
GjOy^fmenlb by one single enactment, to repair the errors of 
remedy some of the most pressing grievances'of the 
cettleinent, to give to landed property 4hat security 
lit < enjoj8 in all other countries, and to suppress at once,' 
eyer, the organized system of ffaud, .wlu^ under the 
m the system, has so long defied the most earn^. 

^inpts of government to up-rpot it. It is needless^ 
tctl^ter/into all its, cmnplicated provisions. . Thmr, prmc%»le 
a dbc^ji^t '^registered was to be Referred before n 
^hient Wregbleired; and; thus they confmred uponplbe 
ir of the formera right which neither fraud nor chi^ery 
t: eyer upset f Tim necessity some suckpj^Won needs 

'^ment J, Ijord thi^walHs l^ed tim pmoetwd se^tiementii 



igfi<Hpnce ouc^ndsries; and frcim dbCt «ky, titt iMi v 
!»Wllncement of the re'^ehue .suiwev^ nou,inmi 
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where his own property ceased, and that of his neigh^uti 
began. The difficnlt^ might not he of so much importance, 
long al the land remained in the hands of |he original holdei! 
but Bengal is in some di^ricts almost as deeply mortgaged 
an Irish estate. We say mortgaged, thodgh the phrase 4op|, 
not exactly express the real state of the case, which is that )the 
land is burdened \rlth rights on paper. Every zemin^r has 
some ffnger in his neighbour's pie. He has either a/^uarter 
cowry share, or a real mortgage, or mortgage over certain 
payments, or a mortgage contracted by some stfh^tenaht 
who possesses a prescriptive right, or he has takei| a bazar iii 
pawn from some talnkdar who owns everything except that 
bazar, or he has documents of some sort or another, %hich give* 
him a sufficient claim to institute a suit The suit Itself pro* 
duces, perhaps, half-a-dozen decrees, rights of possessieNi equi¬ 
table liens, until neither ryots, 8ulto];s» nor judges can^teU to 
whom the land really belongs. The only official, whose mind 
is made up, is the collector, and he is only certain of a nega-« 
live, viz., that he does not intend to go without the Govern-, 
ment revenue. Every claim of every kind, practical and equi-^ 
table, offensive and defensive, is the occasion of a s^ne d 
plunder and petty warfare, with the ryots in the back ground, 
weeping for their losses. The state of confusion fmntly pictured 
in the preceding paragraph, it is theobjectof this draft to remedy. 
It has not been passed into law; but when it is, we run ho risk in 
predicting that it will fail. It might suit France, it will hot suit 
Bengal. It might work in a country where every thing is known 
to Government, where the word truth is occasion^ly he|ii|^,. 
where forgery and perjury are not subjects of laughter. it 
will never work without a machinery. Supposing even thhtihe 
Government appoints a remstiar in every zillah, is h* to'^road 
every document presented to him? Some zillahs ooi|tain .a. 
population e(|iial to that of Benmark> in which every limily 
in them has claims to suppc^t by documents, and every 
has at kiast one man who lives by swindling his neighbciu^a. 
A life*time would not suffice for their perusal or veri£lcatii|p.;: 
Yet if not perused or verified, what is to prevent the 
deed obtaining the validity of the true one ? Or to preV^^I 
two deeds of on efaotly contrary n^ure being re^8tered| 
one •ay* invested witba equal validity, and produced in ^ 
same civil court. The tiihe has not, We fear, arrived for 
measures, an\h^fc> ^ England, we recognize tW ei 
the Govemmdb being too . far in advance of the maj^ ‘ 

_ 1 .^ m % _ 
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J^stprr of the lemslaiioB of the year, the: lyeetiBent Aot, and 
i^at Ij whieh/IjurQpeaii; laa4holdera are, retulered liahie to 
aama obligations as native pr<^rietora The first fie- 
a^oye thp last remaihlng vestige or the in^lep^dent right 
of,^>i^ tenant in his land, and the Iasi removes an exeep- 
tioii^, but mueh-prized privilege. Whichever of the two 
great ^thj^ries of Indian proprietor^ip is admitted, whether 
the Sp^jteign is the actual owner, who alloiis the%rmer 
to till th^ .ground for a rent, or the ryot is the aotdal owner,- 
who pny^he Sovereign an ordinary land-tax, one thing is 
certain, '^he' ryot had originally a right > m the soil. This 
right Ijiordi,j^mwaliis first attacked, end the irresistible course 
fir eyenisipss compelled the (Government more and more to 
raise the vplinindar into the position of a proprietor in fee simple, 
and to ^j|^reas the ryot into a labourer. This last Act con- 
summiilesfthe work. Ostensibly designed to prevent affrays, 
its i’eijd effect is to enable the zemindar to oust from the land 
every i^nant whom it does not suit his policy to retain. It is 
only i^bessmry to prove, by production of a document, that 
rent if'^wiug, or that a lease has terminated,^—and such <h>ou- 
menta can be procured with singular ease,—-and the farmer is 
driven;, from nis holding by the police. It is not impossible, 
that thllt^gulation and some others may produce an entirely 
different ' !^ affiurs in Bengal, and by reducing the real 
tenairi; Ip » labourer, completely altera the relation between 
the ry!^‘and the zemindar. At any rate, it is certain, that 
la 1^# year 1852, the last vestige of the ryofs claim to be pro- 
pile^ of his own land, disappeared from Bengal. The Act 
fer/ji^oving the exertional privileges from British land- 
hoia^l^, does not require much remark. T^rmerly they were 
Britlsib zdimindars, enjoying all the advantages of that posi¬ 
tion, iMfione ^ its disagreeables.. They were, it iS true, 
1[hibl|j|ilo all the incidents of proprietorship as ICng as they 
chM ito submit to them, but tbe^ instant they refused, the 
an^bt^ties were 'powerless. The olfenders were liable only 
to«|:|%e Supreme Court, and 9 » it was a moral certainty that 
Court would acquit, they w'ere rarely or never 
before that tidbunal. In some riUahs, one-half the 
distinct waefowned by European kulhoiders, and the 
boemne |b0 greatbe borae* Ita^ was swept away, and 
e^ thb mdlfcb^ter opponeuteb^^^ Black Act bad nothing 
; to^ te^tend against the justice^ of the reform* 



to simplify its administratis, and ineraai? the authe^jr 
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of those who execute it. We have seen exceptional privileges 
destined, and native officials brought within the grasp of tl^ 
law, and efforts made to b;reak up great gangs of criminals, whb^^ 
infest Bengal; and in short, in every direction an amount of 
persevering effort which indicates that the Government at Te^ 
has not forgotten its duty. 

Such have been the improvements in the macMnery of the 
laws. Would that we could say as much for the physical improve¬ 
ment of the country. In this respect, with the exception of 
the Punjab, we have little to record beyond incomplete under¬ 
takings, and unfulfilled promises. The railway, it is true, has 
been &irly commenced, and its construction begun from. 
Calcutta to the Collieries of Burdwan, a distance of 120 miles. 
The line has been surveyed nearly to Patna, but beyond this, 
there is nothing for the annalist. That causes have existed to 
delay the progress of the work, may be<at once allowed, but it 
is not within our province to write their history. The Postal 
Reform, so long desired, has, it is said, been assented to ; and the 
system of district d&ks, by which letters are conveyed into the 
v’^’'*c;c8 most remote from the principal stations, has been esta- 
’1. Beyond this—a smalHmprovcment, anfi a great piiomise 
-- n**ve nothing to report. One promise greater still remains to 
oe recorded, the Electric Telegraph. The experimental line be¬ 
tween Calcutta and the mouth of the river having succeeded, the 
Governor-General, in the month of May,deputed Dr, O’ Shaugh- 
ncssy to visit England. He went, but his plan preceded him, 
and within three days ‘of its arrival, it was sanctioned. It is 
intended to connect all the Indian Presidencies by a net-work 
of lines, the centre of which will be the capital of the Ndrth 
West Provinces. From Agra, one line will branch off to Cal¬ 
cutta, a second to Lahore, and a third to Bombay! From 
Bomlmy,' another will run through Hydrabad to Madras. 
The scheme i8*«^one of the grandest ever attempted in Asia f 
but for the present, we can only class it amon^ our list of in¬ 
complete undertakings. 

On reviewing the entire proceedings of the year, it appear! 
to have been one of beginnings. The degree of mental acr 
tivity displayed has been unusually large, and the results unur 
sjually small. ^ Public interest has been devoted almost* entirely 
to the war in Burmah, to a perpetual discussion of something 
\ bioh is to come when the Parliamentary discussion has tbrim-. 
natr/1, and to f^ces of improvemento still in the future. It 
hnf been a year of hope and of exertion,J>ut the fruits of either , 
aiFfi:' still unreined? 
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^vr, V.— Th^ Proqtecimes of the Indian life Assurance Office. 

In a former number, we took occasion to direct intention, in 
geifei^al terms, to the unnecessarily high rates of premium 
charged for Life Assurance in India; we propose, in the present 
article, to present our readers with some further observations on 
the same subject. 

Every body, who is in the habit of reading the newspapers, 
must have been, .if not enlightened, at least amused, by the 
claims to public support put forth in the advertisements of rival 
Insurance Companies. Ignorance of the theory and practice 
of Life* Assurance is, even in England, profound and very nearly 
universal, but here this ignorance is in no small degree aggra¬ 
vated by the obscurity wnich is supposed to prevail on the sub¬ 
ject of European mortality in India, and by the ambiguous 
and contradictory statements which continually meet our eye 
in newspapers and on the covem of magazines. Any of our 
readers, who may take up a file of Calcutta newspapers for 
last month, will find one Company requesting particular atten- 

* tion to the great advantage offered by them over other institu- 
Mions of the kind.” Another says, their rates have been 
computed from the records of the India House, and that 
“ no other Ofiice has enjoyed similar advantages in this res- 
‘ pact.” Going on a little further, we find the Secretary of 
a third Company “ happy to undertake details for effecting 

* insurance and renewing policies, free of commission,” mo- 
desUy adding—“ provided he is kept in funds;” and while 
just recovering from the admiration into which we are thrown 
by this disinterested announcement, our attention is attracted 
by thte words in large characters—“ Special Notice ”—** Divi- 

* siofi of Profits!” and we read a solemn admonition from another 
Cooapany to insure our lives in that Office without delay, “in 
^ order to secure the benefit of the present year’s entry.” 
What particular “ benefit” is to be secured does not appear. 
In there is no end to the obscurity and mystification on 
the spbjeet. Here we find one Office claiming support on the 
grottnds of its accumulations, another because it has paid so 
much money away, while the resources of typography appear to 
be taxod^in no small degree in order that publicity may be given 
to tlp^aunounceiUent which is made by nearly all of them, that 

^ rates are lower that those of any other Office.” 

^ . It is Vuiy far from our wish or intenfiqn to j^rite up any par- 
^ ibular Ins^jirance ; but We belieVe, thdt as consi<{era|ile 
p^lextty must be the hte of any one in this pai% of the world, 
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who, desiring to enter into a Life Assurance contract, attempts, 
from t^e announcements of the Companies themselves, to asc^- 
tain the most eligible OfBce for his purpose^ it has struck us t^t 
we shoul^e conferring a boon ppon our readers by examining 
the prospectuses of the different Companies, and ascertaining the 
simple facts of the case. 

It is entirely foreign to the purposes of this article to go into 
any elaborate disquisition on the origin, principles, &c. of Life 
Assurance.* Such a dissertation, possibly not very interesting 
at any time, would be singularlj^ inappropriate on the present 
occasion, and at all events would occupy more time and space 
than is desirable. We shall just take a rapid glance at the pre-^ 
miums which are charged by the different Life Offices, and then 
indicate what we ourselves consider to be something like the 
equitable premiums. We shall, in a word, endeavor to show 
first, w'hat people do pay in this country for their insurances, 
and secondly, what we consider they ought to pay. 

* The observation, that “ ail that has hitherto dignified or sweetened humaa 
* existence, our arts, our letters, our arms, our religion, have come ii’om the shores 
' of the Mediterranean,” is true of the useful system of Life Iftsurancc, the earliest 
fbrm of which appears to have been origiftated by one Lorenzo Tonti, a Neapolitan, in 
Some writers are however of opinion, that the system of Marine Insurance was 
hi use amongst the Rhodians ten centuries before the Christian era. The oldest Life 
Insurance Company in England is the Amicable, which was instituted in tlie reign of 
Queen Anne. There are now nearly 300 Lite Offices in the United Kin^om, the ag¬ 
gregate liabilities of which are estimated at upwards of £160,000,000 sterling, and their 
annual income from premiums at about £6,0ii0,000 sterling. The most magnificent 
institution of the kind in the world is the Equitable. Nobody would fhney, on going 
into the quiet and unpretendipg Office of tiiat Society, in Bridge Street, Blackmars, 
that their income in magnitude rivals that of some of the most important of the 
European States, and that in 1849 their accumulated property amounted to upwards of 
£8,000,000 sterling. 

Of the theory of Life Assurance, it may be said that its leading principles arc very 
simple. It is based on what is popularly known as the law of average. Say that there 
are 7,000 officers in the Indian Army, it is quite uncertaiu how long any individual oitt 
of that number may live; but the mortality amongst the mass will m found to follow a 
fixed law. In fact there are very few thinip indeed which are subject to less fluctua¬ 
tion than the average duration of life of large numbers of persons, all similarly 
circumstanced in regard to social position. But this is not all, carious enough we find 
that even moral phenomena are in a great measure sul^ect to this law of average. 
We can Quite understand a physical law pervading the mortality of the human race, 
because death takes place independent of tiie will, nut it is not easy to believe that the 
will, itself free, capricious and entirely uncontrolled, as in Individii^s it certainly ap¬ 
pears to be, should, nevertheless, when large masses of persons are concerned,appear 
to follow laws as fixed and undeviating as those which control pbysi<»i] pl^enomena. ' 
Yet so it is, men ooUeettvely marry, commit crimes, go to law, &c., with the same nnf- 
formity as they die, and in some cases with even grro^r uniformity. We^eam forin- 
stauce that there has been less fluctuation between the number of persons yearly ac¬ 
cused of crimes in all France from 1896 to 1844, than there has b^n in the annual' 
mortality in Paris for the same period, and in England the number «of offenfimrs at 
each age, and the nkmber of particular crimes committed, appear to be re-produoed 
year after year with ^pgula^ exactness. The praodee of insuring the fidelity of ser¬ 
vants in situations of Tkost is now as common m England as ^at of Life Insurance. 
Those who are desirouslpf farther enquiring into thisTorioiis snbjeottaWe refer to the * 
writings of M. Quetelet in particular, and to some remarkaile papero fn the Journal 
of the Statiitical Society and the Aiturance Magazine. 
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Tii$ pul^lished tabl^ of premiums for assurance of the Kres 
of Buropeans, resident* in India, present themseWes und^r two 
f^ms, viz.: Uiose applicable to civil lives, and those applicable 
to military lives. We learn from the prospectuses;^at there 
are also various methods of assuring, by increasing and de¬ 
creasing scales of premiums, by premiums payable only for 
a term of years, &c.; but it will be amply sufficient for 
present purposes, if we bring under obsei'vation the rates 
applicable to each of the above classes, charged for assurance 
for the whole term of life, with and without profits—a dis¬ 
tinction which we will afterwards explain—and for the periods 
of one and five years. Our readers are no doubt aware, 
^hat the difierencebetween a “ whole life assurance,” as it is tech¬ 
nically called, and an assurance for the term of one year, is that 
in the first case the contract is binding on the Office during the 
existence of the life insured, and in the second case it abso¬ 
lutely terminates on the expiration of the year. Thus a person 
insuring on the whole life scale, and paying the premium appli¬ 
cable thereto, can compel the Office to take his premium at the 
due dates until the end of his life; but the person who insures 
for a year only, pays the premium- applicable to that period: if 
he die, the Office nas to pay ; but if he live beyond the year, 
then the under-writers are free from all obligation, and any other 
insurance on the same life must be an entirely new agreement. 

If a person assured on the “ whole life” scale do not pay his sti¬ 
pulated premiums at the day when they fall due, then his policy 
18 forfeited, and all his previous payments are lost to him, and 
gained to the Offices. It ought mso to be understood, that all 
Assurance Offices, in granting a policy, charge the premium 
according to the age of the applicant at his next birth-day. 
Kow as pe^le l>orn at all times throughout the year, and 
as people efiect their Insurances at all times throughout the year, 
it is evident that all the insured are regarded as a little older than 
they really arc; and on an average it may be fairly assumed that, 
one with another, they are charged as if they were six months 
older than they really are. The generality of the Offices 
pay t|»e amount of the policy three months after the death of 
the assiitred. These seem to be aU the points that require to 
be explained, in order td render our discussion intelligible to 
all readers. 

We now present ft synopsis of the rates ciharged by the seve¬ 
ral Life OmUs in Calcutta. 



The following Table exhibite the Premiums for a Short Term Assurance, for the period of one year. 
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"ThaJoUowi^ TahU exhibitt the Annual Premium for an Aaturanee for the Whole !ferm of Life, with profits. 
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It is proper to mention that prior to 1852 the rates of the 
Uhiverstd were considerably higher than is represented in the 
two pf'eceding tables, as will appear from the following exam^e 
of what was formerly charged by-that Office -- 


. 

Civil. 

Mjlitabv. 

I 

j 

Om year. 

Five 

yean 

Whole 

We 

without 

profits. 

One year. 

Five 

years. 

Whole 

life 

without 

profits. 

20 

27 

28 

38 

32 

34 

42 

40 

30 

40 

63 

48 

50 

67 ’ 

60 1 

63 

70 

93 

GO 

75 

05 


The reduction amounts to about twenty per cent, on both 
Civil and Military lives for short periods, and to about ten per 
cent, for the whole terra of life without profits. 

In the great majority of cases, the policies effected with Life 
Assurance Companies, in this country, are on the lives of per¬ 
sons not younger than twenty-five years, or older than forty-five 
years. It will be convenient, therefore, to exhibit the average 
yearly rates for the insurance of 1,00U rupees with each Office, 
at ages from twenty-six to forty-five ’inclusive; and this infor¬ 
mation is accordingly supplied by the following table:— 





Civil. Mil 




Bb. 

Bs. 

Its. 

Bs. 

Bb. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Church of England... 

33. 

41.65 

34.35 

43. 

• • e 

••• 

48.05 

54.45 

Colonial . 

• •t 


• •• 

• • * 

53.3 

67.8 


• •• 

Family Endowment.. 

29.15 

34.25 

31.1 

37.1 

43.95 

48.95 

40.8 

45.7 

Indian Laudable. 

37.5 

42.95 

89.15 

45.25 

49.15 

58.5 



Medical, Invalid ) 
and General .. ) 

32.4 

35.35 

34.55 

36.9 

43.2 

' 45.4 

39.8 

41.8 

New Oriental. 

; 37.5 

42.95 

39.15 

45.25 

• e • 

• •• 

49.15 

58.5 

United Service . 

37.5 

42.95 

39.15 

45.25 

• •• 

• • • 

49.13 

58.5 

Universal . 

29.55 

35.3 

30.9 

36.95 

54.4 

59.25 

1 

45.00 

1 

49.35 


The first thing that will strike the reader on looking at thk 
and the preoeding tables, is that the rates of premium dbarged, 
^ the three local Companies, viz., the Mew ChUntalj the Indkm, 
icmdahlcj and tt^ United Service^ on Iwes resident in India, ai^ 
precisely the same in every case, and are,|vith exceptions, 
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l^her on ovary scale than these of the English Companies. 
Ine exceptions are the Colonml and t/hiversal, whose pre> 
nSdums are higher on the profit scale. It should he stated, that 
the Oriental nave since 1848 allowed a discount of ten per 
cent^^off their published rates. There is no obligation on them, 
that we are aware of, to grant this privilege to future, or con¬ 
tinue it to present policy-holders. 

The lowest rates in the table, on the short term scales, are, in 
the ease of civil and military lives for one year, those of the 
Family Endowment and civil lives for five years those of the 
Universal; on civil and military lives, for the whole term of life, 
and on military lives for five years the Medical, Invalid and 
'Oenerai T9Ae» are lower than those of any of the other Com¬ 
panies. . 

We shall, in due time, examine the nature of certain returns * 
made by some of the O^ces noticed, in the shape of “ bonuses'* 
anid commissions. It is sufficient, for our present purpose, 
to point out the rate, which the insured by each Office con*- 
tracts to pay before the Office will issue a policy in his famr; 
and the result of our investigations, as to the Indian rates 
of premium, exhibits some singular anomalies. A glance at 
the foregoing tables will satisfy any one, that there is some¬ 
thing which requires to be looked into. Either some Offices 
charge rates exorbitantly high, or others insure lives at pre¬ 
miums dangerously low. 

A very considerable number of assurers in this countiy, on the 
scale of premiums applicable to the whole«ter mof life, look for¬ 
ward to continuing their policies in Europe, or in some more 
genial country, where the diminished risk to life entitles them to 
a reduction of premium. We may therefore be allowed a very 
brief digression from the more Immediate purpose of these re¬ 
marks, as it is of some importance that the English, as well as 
the Indian, rates of premiums be previously ascertained by par¬ 
tis before entering into a Life Assurance contract. It will 
be seen that, in general, the Offices whose Indian rates are high¬ 
est* are also those whose English rates are highest, althongh the 
proportion between English and Indian rates is not uniform. 
Neither are the periods of residence in England requisite to 
entitle a policy-holder to be transferred to the English rates 
the same in all the Offices. 



The/ollomnff Table shows the yearly English rates of premium, with without profits, for the whole term of life. 
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The Orimtal rates for England are obtained deducting 
twenty per cent, from the premiums for India. This is a very 
sTtteimary way of settling a difficulty. We notice in th® pros¬ 
pectuses of the English Companies, that they generally offer 
to reduce the premiums to English rate$ applicable to the age 
of tlie assured, when liis policy was effected, immqjdiately on 
the life insured returning to Europe to reside permanently. 
But neither is this quite correct. Actuaries are now generally 
agreed, that as a rule, increase of risk, caused by residence in 
India, is compensated by adding three years or so to the indivi¬ 
dual's age. The Oriental^ however, charges the same for a per¬ 
son of twenty, as the English Offices do for one of forty-five, 
^or can we arrive at any notion of their reasons for so doing. 

ITie premiums for India and England tlien are plain enough. 

We shall not at present enter upon the returns afforded by 
certain of these Compaiaies in the shape of profits, or “ bonuses ” 
as they are called, but having shewn wliat premiums are charged 
by the Assurance Offices of India—having shewn, indeed, in the 
foregoing tables, how much money it is necessary to pay to these 
Offices before they will undertake certain liabilities—we shall 
proceed to examine the second proposition with which ive origi¬ 
nally started. ^ 

It may be necessary to premise, that in the construction of 
the foregoing tables, and indeed all tables of premiums for Life 
Assurance, there arc generally three elements employed, viz.:— 

First ,—The rate of mortality which may be expected to 
obtain ainoi^st the lives assured. *. 

Second .—^The interest which the Office can realize on the 
contributions of the members. 

Third .—The additions which are made to the pure mathe¬ 
matical premium to cover expenses of management. 

The premiums obtained by the employment of the first two 
elements mentioned are, we believe, technically called the 
“ pure” or mathematical premiums. The tabular or published 
rates of the Offices are obtained by adding to this normal pre¬ 
mium a per-centage, which is considered ample enough to cover 
the expenses of man^emeut. Now it is obvious, that to dissect 
the premiums contained in the foregoing tables, it is first 
necessary to ascertain what are the mathematical rates of pre¬ 
mium ap'plicable to India, and this enquiry involves, as before 
stated, the mortality amongst Europeans, and the rate at which 
money improves at compound interest in this country. 

Vamus enquiries have been made at different times into the rate 
*of moi^tali^ of certein Classes of Europeans iiip India, with which 
it is not necessary mat we should at present concern ourselves. 
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The most reraarkablo attempts* to solve this important and 
iuterc^ing problem are those by the Committee appointed by 
the Bengal Government in 1834, to consider the expedienc/'of 
a Government Life Assurance Institution; ^.by Mr. Woolhouse, 
the Actuary of the National Lc^an Fund,in 1839; by Mr. Neison, 
of the Medical Office, in August 1849; and by Mr. Griffith 
Davies, at various times, his last report having appeared in con¬ 
nexion with the Bengal Civil Fund, in June, 1851. 

The fleeting character of European society in India, uncon¬ 
nected with the covenanted SNsrvices of the East India Company, 
has hitherto rendered it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
to collect sufficient data applicable to that class, on which to base 
any table of mortality. Accordingly, the most important en¬ 
quiries, which have, up to the present time, been made into 
this question, have had reference to the covenanted civil and 
niilitary servants of the Company in A:he three presidencies. 
From the very limited number of civilians, these investigations, 
ill so far as they are concerned, are not so satisfactory as we 
could wish. The paper by Mr. Prinsep, referred to below, is 
founded upon the casualties amongst the904 civilians who reach¬ 
ed Bengal between 1790 anddSJll, a period of forty-one years. 
In 1842, Mr. Davies formed for the Uncovenanted Service 
Family Pension Fiind in Bengal, a table of mortality deduced 

from Messrs. DodweU and Miles’ list of about 1,200 Ben- 

* 

* One of the earliest papers ott this subject is that published in the OltKtnings. 
of Science, a Calcutta periodical uow extinct. The article appears in the number 
ior September, 1831, and is entitled On tlie Dliration of Lire in the Bengal Civil 
Service.” In 1832 Mr. H. T. Prinsep read a paper to the Asiatic Society on tho 
Mortality of the Bengal Civil Service, which is published iu the Journal of the 
Society tor July, 1832. In 1836, tlic ** Results of an EmMry, respecting the Law of 
Mortality for British India, by Major H. B. Henderson, appeared in tlie AsictHa 
Retearchee, vol. xx. A paper by Mr. Christie, formerly actuary of tlie Universal 
Lifk Office, was, in 1838, read to the Statistical Society, “ On the rate of Mortality 
‘ amongst Officers retired from the Imlian Army.” This paper is published in the 
Journal of the Society for September of that year. In IwD Mr. Woolhouse pub¬ 
lished his “ Investigation of Mortality in the Indian Army,” the most remarkable 
treatise on the su%ect which had, up to that time, appeared. Mr. Griffith Davies, 

, of the Guardian Office, has, at various times, reported on ccgtaiu of the Fuucte of 
the thi'ee presidencies. The most important report, which treats of military lives, 
is that on tne Bengal Military Fund, dated February, 1844. 

In 184^ Mr. Cumin, of the Calcutta Mint, constructed a table of mortaliW of the 
Civil Servants, who had come on the Bengal establishment since 1779. He also 
appears to have been about the same time engaged in forming a tabic applicable to 
Military officers, when death pot an end to his labors. In 1849, Mr. Nelson com¬ 
pleted his report on the Bengal Military Fund. In 1830 Mr. C. S. Francis pub¬ 
lished " An Investigation of the Rate of Mortality amongst certain Assured Lives 
in India, ” and about the same time Mr. Griffith Davies reported on the Benj^ Civil 
Fund. In FebruaSy of last year, Mr. Jellicoe, "Vice-President of the Institute ^ 
Actuaries, read a paper to the Institute, on tho rates of premium for Bengal, which 
is published in tlio Assurance Magazine for that' year. We should also state, that 
Colonel Sykeahas mmie some valuable oontributAns to vital statistics in Indisu 
which M'e published i^tlio Journals of the Statistical Somety of London, seftd thsA 
Major Hannyiugton has given considerable attention to thePsame subject. 
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gal Civil Bervants, appointed iduring tlie period from 17B0 
to 1838, and lie has adopted the same table np to the age of 
in his recent report on the Bengal Civil Fund.* * 

Ine following table may be considered interesting, as exhibit¬ 
ing the suppos^ mortality per cent, per* annum amongst the 
Civil Service of Bengal^ contrasted with the mortality amongst 
the male population of England and Wales:—f 


Age. 

20—24 

25—29 

80—84 

86—89 


awd Walet.l Davies. 


.846 

.977 

1.050 

1.187 



1.762 

1.954 


Prinsep. 

2.032 

8.087 

1.795 

2.129 


Age. 

20—24 
25—89 
80—34 
85—39 f 


The above table amounts to tliis. In Mr. Davies’ opinion^ 
of 1,000 Bengal Civi^ Servants, all aged exactly twenty years, 
not more than 861 will complete their twenty-nintli yeai*, and not 
more than 714 their thirty-ninth year, while in England and 
Wales, of the same number of males, alive at age twenty, 912 
will oomplete their twenty-ninth year, and 817 their thirty-ninth 
year. • 

But even supposing these results could bo considered as set¬ 
ting at rest the question as to the Civil Service of India, it is 
evident that it would he dangerous to insure the very mixed 
class who present themselves for insurance, at premiums applica¬ 
ble to civil lives, for rates deduced from a table representing 
the deaths amongst so select a class as the Civil Service. In all 
countries, the mortality varies considerably in passing from one 
class to another, and in India especially. East Indians—a term 
which, by the way, is apparently used in a conventional and not 
an ethnograplucai sense, and is analogous to Eurasian, Indo- 
Briton, &c.—and Europeans in humble circumstances, who 
are not so well fed and housed as the more affluent re- 
eidents, and who have not the means of leaving the coun¬ 
try for a change of climate when sickness renders it necessary, 
must be considered as incurring considerably greater risk 
than ptbers more favorably situated in these respects. 

There is another consideration, too, which must not be over¬ 
looked, and that is, whether people settling m India at various 
ages are not subject to gre&t&r risk than those who come out 
young, and thus become acclimated at an early age. It has 

* Slaod wriUng the above, iro have eeen Mr. Kelsoa*s Heport on tlie same Fund, 
^ated 14th December, 1SS3. results arrived at are in Uie highest degree inter- 
tstiogaBd amph^ bear out otur oim view in several important^artioolars^ 

• t Vital Stati8tfos,p,8. * • 
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lieen conjectured that the mortality is higher in proportion 
sin>ong?^!'ihp former class. 

An. ihj'Ve.Vi;’<?ation, noticed in No. XXVI. of this 
; time ago made by Mr. C. S. Francis of Calcutta, into 

e,':perieueo of two of the oldest local Life Offices in fndia. 
Tiie dota» consisted of the experience of thirty-three years, 
from 1815 to 1847 inclusive, and comprised 9,541 assu¬ 
rances, of -which 2,121 lapsed by death, 5,860 were discontinued, 
and 1,660 remained in force on the 31st December, 1847. 
While great praise is due to the gentleman who undertook 
this difficult and laborious task, it is to be regretted that he did 
j‘:)t adopt means to expunge every duplicate policy on the • 
.rtuio life. In the case of the XaacS/Mc, every duplicate policy 
ji j>pears to have been expunged, but the same accuracy was not 
' bserved with the Oriental policies, and besides, parties insured 
hi both Offices were not distinguished- Thus a person Alight 
iiu'fc harl three or four policies in the Oriental^ and another in 
tlie Lcmdahle, than ivhich indeed nothing is more common, and 
his decease would be recorded as four or five deaths, instead of 
one. It is to bo observed, also, that the average duration of 
the great majority of the policies is not morfi than three and a 
half years. Owing to the high rates demanded, it is natural to 
suppose that those of the insurers, who entertained any thing like 
a good opinion of their vitality, would abandon their policies 
as soon as they had served a temporary purpose; and this 
circumstance, taken in connexion with the above, may account 
in some measure fijr the extraordinary conclusion at which 
Mr. Francis arrivdlf, viz., that the mortality amongst mixed 
assured lives in India is considerably iiigher than amongst the 
Bengal Military Service according to Mr. Woolhouse’s cal¬ 
culation. 

We are inclined to believe with Major Heiiderson,*^ that at cer¬ 
tain ages, at all events, the army casualties may, with the utmost 
safety, be assumed as a criterion of the mortality amongst the 
mixed class, who present themselves to Assurance Offices in 
this country for insurance at civil rates. It therefore remains 
that we enquire what is the rate of mortality amongst 4he of¬ 
ficers of the Bengal Army ? 

Tlie data from which the table formed under the {luspices of 
the Committee appointed by Government was deduced, consist¬ 
ed returns, made by the Adjutants-General of the three pre- 
of tlie names and ages of all officers who had di- 
, bjf ^^ar ut each presidency ^uring the twenty ye^rs,* 

y 'f' * • * * Asiatic Researches, Yol. xjt., p. hi. 
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from 1814 to 1833, as compared with the strength of the res¬ 
pective armies for the twenty years exhibited. Mr. Woolljiouse’s 
dai^ consisted of an ** alphabetical list of the othcors of the 
‘ Indian Army, with the dates of their respective promotion, 
‘ retitement, resignation, or death, whetheif in India or in Europe, 
‘ from the year 1760 to the year 1834 inclusive, ccfrrected to 
‘ September 1837, compiled and edited by Messrs. Eodwell 
* and Miles, East India Army Agentsand Mr. Neison 
prepared his tables from the Records of the India House. 
It appears that the patronage and other books at the In¬ 
dia House record the date of the appointment of each cadet, 
and with the exception of those struck otf, cashiered, or dismiss¬ 
ed the service, each cadet continues under observation until 
his death.' From 1799, the age of each officer at entry into the 
service is given, authenticated by certificate of birth. Mr. 
Neisbn extracted from tliese records, applicable to the period 
commencing 1st January, 1800, to the 31st December, 1847, the 
age of each cadet at his appointment, and with the exception 
above mentioned, extended his observations over their lives until 
the end of 1847. There are thus ample data for estimating the 
mortality amongst officers of the Bengal Army. Mr.Woolhouse’s 
observations embrace 6,017 lives, and extend over a period of 
seventy-six years, and Mr. Neisou’s embrace 5,199 lives, and 
extend over a period of forty-eight years. 

The following table exhibits the actual mortality per cent, 
per annum according to Mr. Neison’s investigations, as given 
m Table I. of his Report, and the mortality per cent, per annum 
as computed from Table VI. in Mr. Woolnouse’s pamphlet:— 


Age, 

Woothouse. 

Neison. 

18—22 

2.070 

1.880 

23—27 

2 757 

2.420 

28—33 

2 910 

2.030 

33—37 , 

3 147 

2 033 

38-43 

3.440 

* 2.878 

43—47 

3.813 

3.038 

48—53 

4.203 

3.954 


4.030 

3.124 

58—(J3 

n„ ... 1 „ 

5.941 

3.854 


We^ think any one, who carefully examines the tables 
computed under the auspices of the Commitlee appointed 
by tlie Bengal Government, and tlieir elucidation in the 
OJ^rly^art of Mr. Neisdli’s report on the Fuj|d, wUI come to 
the concluslbn tha| the greater mortality indicated by*Mr. 
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AVooIhouse’s results above gi^Jen, as compared with those of 
Mr. Nelson, arises from the former having included the casual ¬ 
ties of*the last tientury. A very general impression cerl^iaty 
exists in India, that even within the memory of man a marked 
and decided improveyient has. taken placS in the duration of 
life, not on]y of military officers,but amongst the European popu¬ 
lation generally. The time was when the English residents in 
Calcutta used to,meet at a certain period of the year, we be¬ 
lieve on the 1st of November, for the special purpose of con¬ 
gratulating each other on having survived the dangers of ano¬ 
ther season; but improved knowledge of the proper means of 
protection from the climate, and general advancement in me¬ 
dical science, have tended to render this curious ceremony no 
longer necessary. Undoubtedly regular exercise and tempe¬ 
rate living are essential to European life and health in this coun¬ 
try. We noticed the other day a remark said to have been 
made by the late Duke of Wellington* on tliis head, which is 
so characteristic as to be worth quoting. Here it is—If peo- 
‘ pie would only practise abstinence, take exercise, and avoid 
‘ exposure to the mid-day sun and pestiferous night air, they 
* would find India quite as l^althy a residenoe as England.” 

If it be true then, as there is every reason to believe, that 
this improvement has taken place in the value of European life 
in India within the last thirty or forty years, it is evident that 
a table of mortality, formed from data comprehending the ex¬ 
perience of the present century, and brought down as near us 
ppssible to our own .day, is better adapted than any other to 
form the basis of the rates of premium necessary for Life Assur¬ 
ance. 

We are aware that Mr. Jellicoe, a distinguished London 
actuary, in a paper on this question, published in the Assur¬ 
ance Magazine^ advocates the adoption of Mr. Woolhouse’s 
table, on the ground of security, until the work promis¬ 
ed by Mr. Neison, on the general mortality of India, makes 
its appearance; but we think there cfiri be Jittle doubt that 
the latter geiitSeman, having made his own table the basis 
of the Indian rates of premium, published by the Office with 
which he is himself immediately connected, will fully justify 
this important step, when his observations appear, and amply 
confirm what he has already advanced on the subject*. 

While it is impossible to lay down any general rule aetto the 
number of observations which will justify an actuary in determin¬ 
ing a law of mortality as the basis of tables for life contingencies, • 
we may state a^ a case in point, that Wie great m^ority of* the 
Englisn Companies deduce tneir rates of preliium for LiteAssnr- 
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aiK^o ia Europe, from what is coiinioftly known os the Carlisle 
Table. Now we are not prepared by any means to admit the 
sufficiency of the Carlisle observations; but at all eveilts the 
English rates arc cliiefly computed from them, and it may bo 
wortlih wliile just to glance at the facts jvhich form the basis 
of that table, as compared with tlie India House Recprds, com¬ 
prehending Mr. Neison’s data. The Carlisle Table was deduced 
from a tract entitled—“ An Abridgement of Observations on 
‘ the Bills of Mortality in Carlisle, from the year 1779 to the 
* year 1787 inclusive.It appears scarcely necessary to 
point out how much more to bo relied on are results obtained 
from observations of 5,199 distinct lives, extending over a period 
df forty-eight years, than those which comprise the experience 
amongst a fluctuating population of about 8,000 during a period 
of nine years. 

In-examining the comparative merits of the tables of morta¬ 
lity for India, which have been hitherto constructed, it must be 
r6metn})ered also, that the chance of error in preparing the 
abstracts was, in the case of Mr. Neison, considerably diminished 
by his obtaining the particulars from the original records them¬ 
selves, and not, as^in the case of A^essrs. Woolhouse and Davies, 
at second-hand. This, indeed, is rather an important considera¬ 
tion. Dodwell's list w'as compiled without any view to the con¬ 
struction of life contingency tables; the facts, although said to 
have been abstracted with great care, were nevertheless tabu¬ 
lated by those who had no experience in such work, while in 
the other case, the conduct of details wastan the hands of men, 
who, to careful mathematical training, added large experience 
in such pursuits, and who, it may be supposed, were fully aware 
of the immediate object for wliich the investigation was under¬ 
taken. It may be mentioned also, that Dodwell’s list does not 
give the ages of cadets on entering the service, and thus, until 
the last Report on the Military Fund appeared, the average ago 
of officers at entry was, by all who had investigated the subject, 
eTronoons!«ly asswnied to be eighteen years. But tlie India 
House books afford certified evidence of t^e exact age of 
each cyidet on entering the service, and thus Mr, Neison was 
enabled to show that the average age was nearer seventeen than 
eighteen years. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it appears difficult to resist the 
conclusion that Table I. of Mr, Neison’s report, above referred 
to, is a fairer basis than any other, from which to deduee a scale 
' of premiums for Life Assurance, applicable to European officers 
bf tlwiiengal Armv, atPages from seventeen sixty, and that, 

^ in the absence of iwiy more satisfactory data, the* results "^nay, 
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for tho purposes of an Assuraijce Offile, be adopted wbsb tiie 
utmost safety, as^ivin^ a sufficiently correct idea of tibe casual*- 
ties amongst the entire European population in this coujjttry’ 
at these ages. 

TJie rate of interest is the next, consideration. If it be dedrahle 
that eyery one enteriftg into a Life Assui^nce contract, make 
himself acquainted with the table of mortality, from which the 
premiums of the Office he proposes to support have been cal¬ 
culated, it is equally important that he learn the rate of inter¬ 
est which has been assumed in their calculations. This wiH. 
readily appear, if we suppose a person opening two policies with 
different Offices^at the same time, and paying a single premium 
on,000 rupees on each policy, in full of all demands. At the 
end of fifty years, his 1,000 rupees would, at four per cent, per 
annum compound interest, amount to Rs. 7,106-10-6, wMl^ 
at three per cent., it would amount to only Rs. 4,383-14^-6. 
Such Offices, indeed, should not only -undertake the equalisa¬ 
tion of life, but the return of sums paid them at compound 


interest. 

The rate of interest which ought to be assumed in the com¬ 
putation of life premiums is, in many cases, a yiuch more diffi¬ 
cult point for the actuary to deal with, than that which relates 
to the prospective mortality of the subscribers. Any sudden 
and material deterioration in the value of human life is, to say 
the least, exceedingly unlikely, but -extensive and unexpected 
fluctuations in the rate of interest are continually occurring. 
Mr. Finlaison, the Government actuary, writing in 1829, says—• 
« I take it for granted, that it will be considered safe enough 

* to assume, that money in a long course of years will so accu- 

* mulate through all fluctuations, as to equal a constant rate of 
‘ four per cent.; because, in fact, money has hitherto accumu- 
‘ lated at four and a half per cent., whether we reckon from 1803 
‘ or from 1783.” Professor de Morgan thinks, that the rat© 
assumed should “ never be above that at which the Goveru- 

* ment can borrow,”* and referring to the English Companies, 
his opinion is, “ that no Office would be justifihd in supposing 

* more than three per cent, with tables which are sufficiently 
‘ high to come any ways near to the actual experience of 
‘ mortaMt.y.”t The general practice with the English Omi^ 
panies, using the Carlisle Table, is to assume three .per cent. 

' m calculatmg premiums for European lives. It h^ been this 
custom hitherto, in the construction of tables for IndSa, tit) 
suppose four *per cent., and certainly there appears good; 

• ' 

<%ProbttbtUitM,p..207. t 
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reason to believe that money win, for a long time to come, with 
safety yield at least that rate in this country, Notwithstanding 
toafiy grave apprehensions in certain quarters to the contrary, 
we are not afraid that there will be any serious and permanent 
depreciation in the rate of interest, even assuming that the most 
profound peace continues to exist in Europe for the next half 
century, a condition which is, to say the least, exceedingly im¬ 
probable. We believe that the TastdS.elds for the employment of 
capital, which are bein^ continually opened up in the magni¬ 
ficent Colonial possessions of Oreat Sritain will, for a long 
time, afford ample outlet for any redundance of wealth which 
may exist in the mother-country. # 

« Considering, however, that we have hut an uncertain element 
after all to deal with, we are willing to give those who differ 
from us tlie benefit of any doubt on the subject, and shall, in 
the table which we propose to institute as a standard of com¬ 
parison, assume, that oft an average not more than three and a 
half per cent, per annum, will, with perfect safety, be perma¬ 
nently realized in India. 

It is to be observed, that when a Life Office assumes in its 


calculations, that, a certain rate of compound interest will be 
obtained, it proceeds on the supposition that all premiums and 
interest falling due will be paid at the due date and not later, 
nnd on the same day invested^ so as to he made at once productive ; 
but experience teaches us, that this is a condition which is often 
very far from being complied with. But on the other hand, 
a Life Office has various sources of proijt independent of that 
which arises from fewer deaths occurring than were expected 
to take place amongst the members, and tbe improvement of 
their funds at a higher rate of interest than is assumed in the 
tables. For instance, the assurer is always charged the pre¬ 
mium applicable to his age as it will be on his next birth-day; and 
thus, one with another, members of a Life Office are six months 
. younger than is supposed in the calculations. Then the interest 
on inveBtiftents is convertible half-yearly or quarterly, and not 
yearly, as is sup|> 08 ed in the tables; and it is customary to charge 
fines for non-payment of premium, within stipulated times, See. 
But the most important source of profit, perhaps, arises from 
jralicles allowed to lapse from non-payment of premium. In 
England •profit from this cause is considerable, but in India the 
-high rates of premium charged by many Offices, and the feet 
that fn a multitude of cases me policies effected are in connexion 
whh loans at exorbitant interest, affords some explanation of the 
^{Circumstance that a very large proportion of the policies are aban- 
doti^as soon as tl^ey have served their tempofkry purpose.. Thus 
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the average duration of the Oriental poUoies, it would ap^r, 
is under four years; and while in England, of the whole policies 
effected, not more than one-third are discontinued during «4iie 
life-time of the parties assured—of 9,641 assurances effected in 
the Oriental and laoidable together, no less than 5,860 were dis¬ 
continued, lOr upwards of three-fifths. 

Upon the whole, then, while we believe many people would 
contend, and not unreasonably, that all things considered, four 
per cent, is iheminimum rate which ought to ^ assumed in com¬ 
puting premiums for assurance in India, and while some would 
argue that four and a half per cent, could be supposed with 
perfect safety, we will silence all objection, which it is possi¬ 
ble to take to this part of our argume'nt, % supposing three 
and a half per cent.; and we now proceed to enquire what 
premiums will be obtained by. the employment of this rate 
in connexion with the mortality which, we concluded, repre¬ 
sents what is likely to take place amongst the mixed class of 
assurers in this country. 

It may be convenient for those who do not quite understand 
the principle of life Assurance, if we pause for one moment 
to illustrate the system by a simple example. •Taking the expe¬ 
rience of the LaudahU and Oriental^ and assuming the increase 
of money atffour per cent., we shall suppose that sixteen resi¬ 
dents in Calcutta, each of the venerable age of eighty-six years, 
which is an aplage for illustration, desired to form themselves into 
a small mutum Assurance Office, and that each member effected 
an assurance on his life for 1,000 rupees, to be paid at the end 
of the year in which he shall die. The mathematical rate of 
premium at that age, payable yearly in advance, is ^ near as 
may be, Rs. 490.671.* 


Then 16 X 490.671 =. Bs. 7860.736 

Add interest at 4 per cent, for one year. „ 314,039 


Ks.... 8164.766 

Deduct claims on 6 deaths, which the Table indicates 
would take place during the first year ...!. 6000: 


Bemains.Bs. 3164.J66 

. Then 10 x 490.671 =4906.71 

Rs... 7071.476 

Add intere^ at 4 per cent, for one year . 382.869 


Bs... 7364,334 

% * - 

t Bate of Mortality amongst Assured Lr|is, p. 3 k 
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Dcdoot claims Oft 6 d««^a; wfaia% the Table indioatesi 


would take plaoeduiHng the seoond yeajr... 5000 

*, II ' e 

Bemaifts. Be. 2364.330. 

^ Then 6 >C"40O.67l = 2453.856 

Be.... 4807.680 

Add interest at 4 per cent for one year ... 192..308 


Be... 4999.097 

Deduct otaioie on 6 deaths, which the Table supposes 
Vould take plaOe during the third year . 5000. 

■ Balanoe.. Kil. 


For at the end of the three years, all the lives would be extinct, 
and the Society having fulB]led< its engagements, would cease 
to exist. This is a rude, enough example, no doubt, but it will 
serve to show the working of the system. The premiums for 
assurance, applicable to the different ages, are all calculated on 
the same plan. It appears that six of the sixteen in the above 
example pay onlyRs. 491,671 each, five make two years’ pay¬ 
ments, or pay .Rs.'983,842 Rs. ea<^, and five pay Rs. 1475.013 
each ; but the representatives of each receive the same stipulated 
sum of Rs. 1,000. In fact, as Mr. De Morgan observes, “in 

* every Office some must pay more than they receive, in order 

* that others may receive more than they pay^s” those who 
have more than average longevity pay for those who have less. 

Mr. Jelltcoe, in the paper above menlloneci, gives the nett 
yearly premium per cent, computed from a table of mortality 
fi>rmed by him from Table I. in Mr. Nelson’s Report, up to the 
age of sixty-four, and from Mr. Woolhouse’s table from that 
age to the extremity of life. vVe now present our readers with 
the nett yearly premiums for assurance of Rs. 1,000, as 
calculated fay Mr. Jelhcoe, at four per cent, interest, and the 
premiums at three and a half per cent., which we have computed, 
from the table ofi mortality formed by him. 


Age.^ 

Per eent* 

4 Per eent. 

Age. 

no 

Bs. 98 

8 

P. 11 

Bs.27 

As. 10 

r. 7 

20 

25 

80 

1 

9 

20 

7 

2 

25 

80 

89 

4 

8 

SI 

8 

10 

80 

85 * 

84 

18 

9 

84 

1 

8 

85 

40 

88 

2 

7 

, 87 

4 

' ■ 8 

40 

45 

49. 

7- 

0 

41 

8 

0 

45 

Er*' 50 

47 

8« 

6 

46 

.7 

0 

60 


e 54 


6 

53 


7 

55 

60 

64 

6 

5 

68 

I 

c 2 

60 

- 1 ,iiti. 
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We are not aware that there Is any fixed rule amongst Inau- 
rance ^fEces, as to the amount of addition to be made to the 
nett or mathematical premiums, to cover charges of manage¬ 
ment, &c. The amount added naay be said to vary, according 
to the table of mortality, and the rate of interest supposed in the 
oalculationa, from five to twenty-five per cent. We believe it is 
seldom that a higher addition than ten per cent, is made, unlesson 
the understanding that the assured, by that scale,are to participate 
in future profits, or in other words, that any over-payment, which 
it may afterwards appear they have made, will be returned to 
them. Considering, therefore, that we propose to charge the 
mass of assurers, the rates aj)plicable to military men;—that 
there are, as we have seen, many other sources of profit to TnstF- 
ranee Oflices, of which people are not generally aware ;—^that we 
have, in the calculation of the premiums in the last table, sup¬ 
posed a considerably lower rate of, interest than there is 
reason to expect can be realized ;—we believe that an addition 
throughout the whole table of ten per cent, to the above premi¬ 
ums would not only compensate an Office for charges of ma¬ 
nagement, but would, if moderate care and economy were 
exercised, leave a considerable surplus to be»divided amongst 
the assurers, after all expenses and claims upon the Society 
were paid. 

The following table then shows *the results at which we have 
arrived, and exhibits the premiums yearly during life for assur¬ 
ance of 1,000 rupees on the lives of Europeans in India, calcu¬ 
lated from the mortality table deduced from J’able 1. in Mr, 
Neison’s Report, with ten per cent added throughout:— 


Age 


Age. \ 

1 

i 

Rs. 

20 

81 

45 


47 

25 

33 

60 


62 

SO 

35 

65 


60 

35 

88 

60 


71 

40 

42 





It will be seen on a comparison of the above scale with the 
rates generally demanded-by Insurance Offices, that had vife even 
added twenty, instead of ten per cent., our premiums would, 
gtill have been considerably more moderate than tlfose which' 
are usually charged. Before pointing out certain cases in which 
the premium^exacted really appear to be unnecessarily, nay ex¬ 
orbitantly high, it may be necessary to state that there are three 
forms of constitution under which Life Offices present them^ve(k> 
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There lire what are called th® “ Proletary,” the Mutu¬ 
al,” and the “ Mixed” Offices. In purely Proprietary Companies, 
tKe*'Insured are guaranteed from all risk, but do not snare in 
profits. In Mutual Offices, again, there is joint liability for the 
ralfilment of engagements, but all profits arising from the 
business are divided amongst the assured. The Mixed Offices, 
which are by far the most numerous, combine the principles of 
the other two. Parties insuring with them have the advantage 
of an entire exemption from liability, and the option of sharing 
in s^ortion of the profits besides. 

We must leave our readers to determine which' of these 


three systems is the best, as it is not our purpose to discuss 
their relative merits. We think it, however, only fair to point 
them out, and also to indicate, to what particular class each 
Indian Office belongs. The Colonial, Church of JEngkmd, 
Family Endowment, Medical, and Universal, all combine the mu- 
. tual and proprietmy principles. The LauddbU is a mutual 
Office, and the Oriental and United Service, to all intents and 
purposes, proprietary. In the case of the Colonial, it is not 
stated in the prospectus what is the proportion of profit which 
will be divided amongst the assured, or the periods at which such 
divisions will be declared. We learn, however, that the first 
investigation and division will take place in 1864. The Church 
of England, although not a purely proprietary Company, have 
no mention of profits in their Indian prospectus. The Family 
Endowment divides three-fourths of the whole profits annually. 
Parties insured on the profit scale, and who have paid five com-- 
plete annual premiums, will be entitled at the expiration of the 
fifth year, to a year's profit, calculated on the average of the pre¬ 
ceding fi-ve years. In the Medical, profits are ascertained at 
regular intervals of five years, and an entire two-thirds divided 
amongst the policy-holders on the participating scale. The 
Universal returns profit to persons assured on the participating 
scale, who hone paid six complete annual, or twelve conplete half- 
yearly premiums*^ In the case of the LaudahU, profits are ascer- 


• Thfi method of division appears complicated, so that wo quote it entire:-^ 

1. The profits are dodared in each year, on the second Wednesday in May, 
from which date aU persons, who may have assured for the whole term of life on 
the partidpatlniT scale, and on whose policies six (complete annual, or twelve com- 
pleher hiSVyearly oririnal premiums have been paid, are entitled to parUomate in 
ttsiflts of Bocoe^ng years, in either of the modes provided by the Deed of 
via., by a reduction of the annual, or half-yearly premiums, as ^ev 
frU or by an equivalent addition to the sum assured by way^^f a bonus. Each 
Ammrer, op hlsfirst^coming entitled to participate In the profits, has the option of 
^ selecting either of the foregoing metiioos, and three months firom the date of de- 
fftarai^n of the profits is allownd for his making that selection, which, hoirever, 
Whea^roee dete&»ed on, cannot be altered in after years, t 
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tained every lialf-year, “ and tie retuii premium is available» 

* without exception, to all parfles insured in the Society who 

* hav^paid even a siiigle half-year*s premium/* The profit 
supposed to have been realized is added to each policy in pro¬ 
portion, but no reduction of premium for the folknmng haJtf* 
year is made until tJSe oGcumulations m policies amount Ito ten 
OCT* cent. b« the sums Hnsured in each case. In the event, 
however, of a party deceasing before the accumulations on his 
policy entitle him to a reduction of premium, the amount of 
these accumulations, without interest thereon, together of course 
with the sum assured on his life, are paid. The Oriental^ as we 
stated before, is a purely proprietary Ofl&ce, but they have been 
in the habit, since November, 1848, of allowing a reduction qf 
ten per cent on the amount of all premiums paid to them. It 
appears to be within the power of the Office, however, to with¬ 
draw this privilege whenever they see fit. The full premium 
is stated in the policies issued by them. As for the Vnited 
Service, we have never heard or read o^ their ever refunding 
any thing. We suppose it is compulsory on parties borrowing 
money from the Bank of the same name to insure in the Office. 
At all events, their rates are about the highest in the table, and 
here is all that is stated about profits:—The*nett surplus half^ 

* yearly profits, will be divided among shareholders, according to 

* their respective shares. At the end of five years, only three- 
‘ fourths of such nett profits will be eo divided, and the remain- 

* ing one-fourth among such policy-holders in the life class 

* as may have been insured therein for the five preceding 
‘ years, in the proportion of premium paid by them during the 

* relative half-year.” There is a masterly ambiguity about the 
passage, which cannot fail to be attractive to intending insurers. 
We suppose it to mean, that after the unfortunate policy-holder 
has continued to pay these exorbitant rates for five years, 
the worthy shareholders, who have all this time been pocketing 
the difference between what our friend does pay, and what 
he ought to pay, will graciously reduce his eleventh half- 
yearly premium to an extent equal to his proportion of one- 


“ 2. * The practice of an annual dlviaion,* as observed by Mr. Babbage, " distributes 
the profits imh more reffularify and justice than any other;" and is especlaUj 
advantaireous to persons of advanced years, vho cannot hope tc^wtihipate in many 
septennial or decennial divisions, as practised by several other Offices.* 

^ a. One-fiitii of the ascerti^ed profit is dinded between the policy-holderu and 
•hareholders—thAe-fourths to the former, and one-fourth to the latter—the re- 
marnino- four-fifihs , 8 X 0 Bct apart to enter hito the average to be struck on the nexf 
•uocee&Dg year." 
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fburth of the nett profits of tlie tenth hatf-year, and again 
will reduce his twenty-first lialffyearly pren^iuni to an extent 
leqnal to his proportion of one-fourth of the nett profits* of the 
twdhtieth half-year and so on. In short, will allow him his 
proportion of one-fortieth of the nett profits quinquOnnially^ 
themSelves of course appropriating all* the rest. This ac¬ 
tually appears to be the intention. It is satisfactory to be 
able to say, that nobody has had the courage to put his 
name to the prospectus containing this modest proposal. 
We should like to know how many continue in the “ life 
class,” sufficiently long to become entitled to a participa¬ 
tion in these signal benefits, since the average duration of 
the policies In the Luwlahle^ whose premiums are the same as 
those of'the Office in question, and who profess to return the 
tehoU of the profits Iialf-yearly, is under eight years. 

It was our intention to have shewn, by a simple table, the 
actual per-centage of excess charged by the Offices brought 
under observation ov^ the rates which we have instituted as a 
test, but we shall in mercy to some of them forbear, the 
more especially as this article has already extended to a greater 
length than we contemplated, and abounds in tabular matter to 
a degree which will doubtless have alarmed most of our readers 
already, and rendered it any thing but attractive. Those who 
are curious to see the extent to which the gentle public have 
been, and continue to be, fleeced,—for we shall still use the word 
which we employed in touching on this subject before,—may 
ascertain this interesting point by comparing the premiums 
which we have calculated as a test, with those actually charged 
by the diffe»‘ent offices, and they will arrive at a tolerably 
clear idea of the amount per annum on every 1,000 rupees 
insured. • We believe there is no necessity whatever for anjr 
Office adding at the outside more than 20 per cent, as an addi¬ 
tion for contingencies, to the nett rales at 34- per cent. 

There is one other point in connexion with this subject, whicdi 
it is necessary we should notice, but for the reason above given, 
we ehall be prevented from discussing it any great length. 
Our readers are already aware, that the greater number of Life 
Office^ have two scales of premium, one of them being higgler 
thnn the otlier, usually called the “ pai'ticipating” scale, which 
means th^t the parties who choose td pay the premiums re¬ 
presented thereby ^ill have a share in future profits. This 
16 , we fear, not generally understood. We question, 
whether one man, out of everj^ hundred wljo insure their 
Ijv^^lirei^tseiy understands, on entering into the contract, the 
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exact terms on which he is to jparticipate in profits. Such is 
the profound ignorance of these matters, that we can fancy a 
clerk taking down a proposal to dictation, and demanding whe¬ 
ther the applicant will insure with profits or without, being an¬ 
swered with a stare oC astonishment at such a question, and an 
“Oh! witlj profits certainly,” the person innocently fancying that 
it is quite optional with him to avail himself of this privilege, and 
that he can do so without any additional expense. We conceive, 
therefore, that there are several objections to this system, not the 
least being that it is generally misunderstood by the parties most 
interested, but more especially in the present case, that it serves 
in India as a kind of' stalking honrse to high rates of premum. 
An Office is taxed with charging exorbitant premiums, and it 
immediately turns round and points triumphantly to the mag¬ 
nitude of its “ bonus.” “ True enough,” it is said, “ our premi- 

* urns are higher than those of the Offices you mention,- but 

* look at the Targe amount of profits we have returned.” But 
when, we aek,are these profits returned ? With one very doubt¬ 
ful exception, not in any case, as the reader will find on look¬ 
ing back a few pages, until the insured has continued to pay the 
high rates for several years. Supposing he dies, or discontinues 
his policy in the meantime, what then? Why, all that he has over-, 
paid is lost. It is idle therefore to argue, that excessive rates are 
in every case compensated by returns qf profits. Besides, we have 
never been able to see the necessity of any Insurance Company 
charging from fifty to sixty per cent, more, than all experience 
and investigation teaohes us is sufficient, even although they 
agree to refund the sum so over-paid within the half-year. 
There is no parallel to such a practice in any other commercial 
transaction. We suppose it will be received as an axiom, that the 
nearest approach to perfection, in a scale of premiums for life in¬ 
surance, is attained where, to use the hackneyed phrase of the 
Offices themselves, “ the rates at every age are as low as is con- 

* sistent with absolute security.” We grant that where the nature 
of the risks to be undertaken is doubtful, or qtherwise imper¬ 
fectly defined, the under-writers are quite justified in—if they 
must err—erring on the safe side; but the nature and extent of 
the risk bein^ precisely known, we cannot help thinking that 
the Office which, while it affords perfect security for the fulfil¬ 
ment of all engagements, at the same time enables' people to' 
insure at the lowest amount of present yi^arly outlay,, ,is the 
most desirable Office for the public to support. It is only 
reasonable to suppose, that every man who, from the nature 
of his circumstan^s, is necessitated to* insure his life, can^nd 

* I 1*00 
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more lucrative emj^loyolent for| all the money he can spare 
after his insurance is effected than by depositing it with an 
OfB^e with a view to a reversionary bonus. He has mkde all 
necessary provision, and this being done, he can surely ftnd a 
better^use for the rest of his money, by employing it in the pro¬ 
secution of his own business, than by giving it to an Insurance 
Office to improve for him. 

Participation in future profits is all veir well, where the 
right to this privilege can be obtained without extrava¬ 
gant outlay, and while we do not say of all the Offices in 
this country that they 

. . . . “ keep the word of promise to the car 

And break it to the hope,” 

we repeat that what is generally wanted by those who effect in¬ 
surance is the absolute guarantee that a certain sum of money 
will be made good on the death of a particular person, should 
that event occur even the very next moment after the first pre¬ 
mium has been paid; and, if we ourselves could obtain that gua¬ 
rantee by the payment to one Company of 1,000 rupees a year, 
we would on principle consider that method very much preferable 
to paying 1,600 rupees a year to another Company, for the same 
guarantee, however glowing the promises of future profits in the 
latter case might be. 

It is no remarkable characteristic of Joint Stock Com¬ 
panies, in any part of the world, to refund money where 
there is no absolute obligation upon them to do so; and 
we have never heard any one bold enough to assert that the 
standard of collective morality amongst proprietary bodies in 
India is higher than it is elsewhere—rather the contrary in 
fact; and we ourselves would consider the paying more than is 
necessary in such cases in the hope of getting some of it back 
after the expiry of a term of years, to be rather a dangerous 
experiment. 

jSut granting that it is necessary to make considerable addi¬ 
tions to equitaUe rates, in order to constitute what is called a 
“ participating” scale, it is worth while to stop and enquire what 
proportion the additions for this purpose in India bear to 
similar additions in England. 

Now wf thought we had done with tabular statements, but we 
should like to t^e Universal Office, and show how much in 
excess per cent, their “ with profit” rates for Engjland are over 
the nett rates, according to the Carlisle Table, and supposing mo- 
se^ to increase at three per cent.; and also the excess per cent. 
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of tlieir Indian rates, with promts, over those we have calculat¬ 
ed and consider sufficient. Here is the result 


English Kates. 

i 



Carlisle 
per cent 
nett. 

Universal 
with pro¬ 
fits. 



£ 

8. 

1 D. 

£ 

8. 

D. 


20 

1 

Q 

10 

I 

18 

8 

30 


1 

19 

m 

2 

ti 

10 

25 

40 

2 

11 

11 

8 

3 

0 

21 

50 

3 

12 

0 

4 

5 

0 

18 

00 

r> 

10 

9 

0 

13 

2 

15 


Indian Rates. 
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Our own 
Table 3^ 
per cent 
nett. 

Universal 
with pro¬ 
fits. 

Excessper 
cent, per 
annum. 

6>» 

R. 

a 

P. 

R. 

1 A 

p 



28 

3 

11 

47 
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66 


m 
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8 

64 


0 

07 


38, 
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68 
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0 

66 

40 • 

471 

8 

0 

77 

B 

0 

02 

60 

64' 

6 

5 

105 


0 

63 

60 


It appears, then, if we add about twenty per cent, to tlie nett 
CJarlisle three per cent, rates, we obtain the “ with profit” scale 
of premiums of the Unwersal Company for England, hut it 
requires an addition of upwards of sixty per cent, to the nett 
Indian rates to make up the premiums for this country charged 
by that Office on the profit *lscale. No woniier that the Com¬ 
mittee appointed by Government reported, that the insured in 
this country were “ chiefly, or a large portion of them, debtors 
* in the services—men, it may be supposed, improvident in their 
‘ life and habits.” Who, but those who are compelled to insure, 
would insure on such terms? No wonder that some of the 
local Insurance Companies pay dividends to their shareholders 
at the rate of twenty to forty per cent, for the half-year, when 
they are able to obtain such* excessive premiums as these. No 
wonder though we find the Universal suffering from quite a 
plethora of wealth, from its accumulations in India, 

When it is considered that insurers must continue to pay 
these enormous rates for six years, before they become entitled 
to any return whatever; when we remember that considerably 
more than three-fifths of the policies effected in this country are 
discontinued by non-payment of premium, and when we bear 
in mind, that this system has been going on for the last thirty 
years, our readers will cease to wonder at the magnitude of 
these accumulations. A*t the last half-yearly meeting in Cal¬ 
cutta of the Unwersal Company, if we repember rightly, one' 

f entleman pi'esent protested against the subscriptions ‘Of the 
ndian policy-holders being withdrawn to England, wh|le 
another endeavored to show,—albeit ^with the most felicitous * 
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disregard to mathematical requiifements, for the highest powers 
of the actuary-' are called into requisition, in order to deter¬ 
mine what is divisible surplus,—endeavored to show, we say, 
in his own way, that at the allocation of profits m 
the full amount could not have been diyided as provided tor 
by the Company's contract of copartnery ; Imt whilp we nave 
no doubt, from the high character of the Office, and known 
ability of the actuary, that this is not the case, it seems clear 
that they have an unnecessarily large sum accumulated, and 
that this mainly arises from the excessive rates of premium 
which the policy-holders have for many years been called upon 

??e have now done. Our sincere wish has been in these 
observations to do strict justice to all the Offices concerned, but 
at the same time to state the simple facts of tlm c^e, and 
leave our readers to draw their own conclusions. We have tor 
a long time been anxious to throw some light on a subject ii^ 
tie understood, but of great interest and importance to all. 
There is no doubt whatever that all the Offices, which we have 
thus ventured to bring under observation, are highly respecta¬ 
ble, but the term® of some of tliepi require revision in Order to 
adapt them more to the spirit of the times, and to our mcre^ed 
knowledge of the value of the commodities in which they deal. 
The local Offices may depend upon it, that the tendency ot 
things at present is for English, capital to seek an outlet in this 
country, and unless they modify their regulations, tlm whole 
business will pass out of their hands into those of the ®aore 
enterprising of the English Companies. We Im^ desired to 
place the terms of the different competing lafe Offices on re- 
c^ord, bec^iuse we think the public are bound to support the 
Offices which lead the way to a more equitable system of things, 
in preference to those who hereafter may make a virtue ot 
necessity, who after for years fleecing the public enormously, 
reduce their terms to a reasonable standard, when they^ 
do better—who, in a word, do justice not from principle, but 

from expediency. ... , 

At the same time, there should be no jealous rivalries, but ra¬ 
ther a ‘generous emulation amongst such Companies. In India, 
alas! from the way in which the system has been abused, the 
extent of its adoption, instead of being evidence, as it certainly 
is in :^ngland, of frugality and forethought, is rather indicative 
of recklessness and improvidence; but based on sound prin¬ 
ciples, and properly conducted, the legitimate 
gkiciftties is a very good and praiseworthy one. They prac- 
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tically inculcate habits of providence and self-denial, and thus 
tend to the elevation of the species. If it be true, as Dr. 
Johnsifti has asserted, that “ whatever makes the future pr^- 
‘ dominate over the present, exalts us in the scale of thmk- 
* ing beings,” then tl^ese Societies ought to be encouraged by 
every possible means, nor should those who are actually en¬ 
gaged in assisting their progress, indulge in petty squabbles, 
because some are more successful in the prosecution of this 
good work than others. 

It was our intention to have said a few words on the ex¬ 
tension of the Life Assurance and annuity system to the native 
population, an enterprise which we have very muc|t at heart, 
but which is surrounded with difficulties : our space at pre* 
sent will not permit. We would also have liked to say a few 
words on certain abuses in the practice of Marine Insurance in 
Calcutta, but will be prevented for the same reason. The. ob¬ 
jection to the local Marine Offices is, fhat they seem to be got 
up with a view more to the remuneration of the Agent, than the 
good of the public and the respective copartneries. We sug¬ 
gest to the shareholders in such Companies, that the Agents 
should be paid a commission upon the profits realized, and not 
upon the gross premiums received. 


Since writing the above, we have seen Mr. Neison’s Report 
on the Bengal Civil Fund, dated 14th December, 1852, just 
received, and it is gratifying to be able to state, that it amply 
confirms our argument in several important particulars. It will 
be remembered by many of our readers, that the Committee 
appointed by the Civil Fund to examine Mr. Davies’ Report 
took exception to it on several grounds, and among others that, 
deducing as he did his table from Dodwell’s List of Civil 
Servants, from 1780 to 1838, he estimated the value of the lives 
of the members too low. We can quite remember, on seeing 
Mr.Davie3’Report,beingsurprisedthat he should have considered 
retired members of the Service as subject to a rate of mortality 
equal to that represented by the Northampton Table, the more 
especially that he himself, so far back as 1839, in his Report 
on the Madras Military Fund, alludes to the investigation of 
Mr. Christie into the casualties amongst retired officers of 
the Military Service, elsewhere referred to in this article. ^ It 
was we consi^pred difficult to understand how, if retired soldiers 
lived much longer than according to Dr. Price’s Nortbainpton 
Table, why retired civilians should |^ot enjoy an equal or 
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superior share of longevity to^ their military brethren. Mr. 
Keison, as we expected, has at once pointed out this discrepancy 
in the former Beport on the Fund, and while he admits that the 
results of his own enquiries are corroborative of the justice of 
Mr. Davies's table up to the age of 40, he.conaiderBthat the mor¬ 
tality after that age is considerably less than is supposed in Mr. 
Davies's calculations. 

But the most important information for our present purpose 
in Mr. Nelson's Beport is, that it contains strong additional 
evidence of a gradual and certain improvement in average 
European longevity in this country having taken place within 
the last fe^ years. We think there cannot be a doubt that this 
ft the case." Whatever may be the cause, the fact appears 
indisputable, and it ought to be a highly important and gratifying 
one to every Englishman in India. Mr. Nelson has, in the 
construction of his table of mortality for the Civil Service, 
availed himself of a Begister of the Bengal Civil Servants 
from 1790 to 1842, compiled by Bamchunder Doss, under 
direction of Mr.^ H. T. Prinsep, whose paper on the deaths in 
the Civil Service, between 1790 to 1831, has been already 
referred to. This list, it appears^ was compiled expressly with 
a view to the construction of a table of mortality, and has been 
already used for that purpose by Major Hannyngton ; but that 
gentleman did not arrange his facts so as to shew the mortality 
for each decennary daring the entire period. It is in the highest 
degree important, for many reasons, in investigations of this 
character, to divide facts into groups of equal size, and compare 
one group with another. Thus, if we have the facts for every 
decade of years over a long period, we are able to compare the 
experience of each decade with the other, and if no very 
material fluctuations are apparent, it goes to prove that a 
suflicient^number of facts have been collected to form an average. 
In the present case it is evident that the yery magnitude 
of the experience is an objection to the results which it appears 
Major Hannyngton and‘others have arrived, at, because they 
include without distinction the casualties amongst the servici at 
a period when the habits of Europeans in this country were 
notoriously inimical to long life, and when the hygienic art in 
India was but very imperfectly understood. Thus we find from 
the Report under notice, that while during the period 1790— 
1819,.the average mortality amongst the Bengal Civil Service, at 
ages twenty-one to forty, was 1.962 per cent, per annum, that 
during the period 1840 to 1842, it was not more than 1.773 per 
cen^ per annum, showing a difference in favpr of increased 
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longevity in Uter years of .189 ^er oenl.: that is, supposing the 
Service to consist of 500 members, about one fewer dies every 
year n<Jw than we have reason to believe was the case during an 
earlier perjpd. This improvement is apparently chiefly owing 
to the increased longeyity of civilians above thirty. 

There is^one table in Mr. Nelson’s Beport so interestinp and 
encouraging, that we shall take the liberty of extractmg it 
entire:— 


Ages, 


Mobtality per 

CENT, 



Glasgow), 

Liverpool. 

CivU Service. 

England and 
Wales. 

1790—1842 

1820—1842 

21 to 25 

1.326 

1.034 

1.876 


0 876 


26 to 30 

1604 

1.104 

1.960 


0 998 

pfffffS?!] 

31 to 35 

1.933 

1.374 

1 533 


1 063 

31 to 36 

36 to 40 

2.318 

2.302 

2 340 


1 157 


41 to 45 

2.792 

2.038 

2.951 

2.941 

1 319 

41 to 43 

21 to 45 

1.924 

1.479 

2.001 

1 783 

1 072 

21 to 45 


We may state that the greater mortality in Glasgow and Liver¬ 
pool, as contrasted with that of the whole of England and 
Wales, arises, if we remember rightly, from the number of 
Irish paupers who cross the channel in search of employment, 
and locate themselves in the cellars and low lodging-houses, 
each little family pafty forming a sort of nucleus of disease. 
But it is interesting, in even a statistical point of view, 
to know that the better class of male European residents in 
this country are actually subject to less risk to life than the 
aggregate male population of Glasgow, in the proportion of 
one in every 780. Hitherto, many people on coming out to 
India for a few years, have been filled with the most gloomy 
apprehensions, but the facts before us should have a tendency to 
dissipate such feai^s. The question for so long involved in doubt 
and obscurity as to the mortality amongst different classes 
of Europeans in India, is now pretty well cleared up. Tq those 
who have been content to leave their own country, where all 
the avenues to prefermoflt are choked by eager and struggling 
competitors, and undergo a voluntary expatriation under the' 
sun of India,^in the hope of realising that independence *which 
is the object of every Englishman’s ambition, it must be cheer¬ 
ing to know that, with moderate attention to natural laws. 
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they run very little moVe risk to life than the generality of 
tlieir countrymen at home, and that after even a protracted 
residence in this country, they may return to England and 
take their place amongst its healthiest inhabitants. # 
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A Glossary of Indian ^ermSf for the use of the voarious 3tepart- 

ments of the Government of the East India Company. 2 vols. 4/tf. 

The Court of Directors does not interfere, in the person of any of 
its members, in the Government of India. They are satisfied to delegate 
local superintendence to their governors, and in cases where special 
knowledge is required, to take the advice of specially instructed 
persons ; to consult their lawyer in legal matters; in questions of 
oriental philology, tq repose with confidence on the profound learning 
of Mr. Horace Hayman Wilson, the Librarian at the India House, 
Sanscrit Boden Professor at Oxford, author of a Sanscrit Grammar 
and Dictionary, and in short, datum et venerabUe nomen. 

It was with no little interest, that on the receipt of these goodly 
quarto volumes, we anticipated the valuable and curious information 
we should find in the preface, regarding the origin and object of the 
work ; the nature of the Indian terms, to the collection of which it 
was consecrated, with some noticp of the sources ^ from which they 
were derived ; of the numerous languages contained in it, and some 
specimens, perhaps, of the recondite lore which the learned Professor 
has accumulated through so many years of oriental study. A 
little disappointment was therefore pardonable, when we found there 
was no preface, no opening remark, except the title, from which we 
learn that the Glossary is for the use of the various departments of 
the East India Company. 

It still remained to be seen how far this announcement was realized 
in its pages. We opened the volume at random, and our eyes fell 
on the following unpromising official terms. 

Chawbuck —a whip, a lash used at the Cutcherry Courts as an 
instrument of punishment. 

Chawbuck Swaur —fioggers or users of the lash, 

Chawks-^A kind of guards. 

These words furnished much food for refection, not on the nature 
of the system in which the lash is made to appear so promi¬ 
nent an instrument, but on the value of those Sanscrit studies, 
which, under the auspices of the learned Professor, have been Intro¬ 
duced at Haylebury, and of which the practical results are, we 
presume,, here developed. In fact it is scarcely possible to con¬ 
ceive a less suceessM example of lexicography than is here dis¬ 
played. Chabt^i as Shakspeare and Forbes spell it, means betive^ 
alert. Its second meaning is horsewhip. Chabuksawar means a 
skilfd riderf and is the term usually ap^jjiied throughout India to 
a rough rider or joc||ey., We ought to add, for the beneffi of ,|eartied* 
orientAlists, that a rough rider is not usually valqpd in proportion aa 
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he is a flo^ger or aaer of ladb I, SacH a mode of Interpretation, 
and sach a mode of spelling, are a marrel, but doubljr so when con¬ 
sidered as the production of our greatest living orientalist. The 
wonder is still further increased, when we recollect that in his San¬ 
scrit grammar,* Professor Wilson laid down a method which is 
reasonable. 

Before giving further examples of this courageous Attempt to 
revolutionise our oriental orthography, it may be well to consider what 
is the general scope of the work itself. It appears that, some years 
ago, the Government of India, or the Court of Directors, determined 
On the compilation of a Glossary, which should comprise all the terms 
used in the courts and offices of India, as distinguished from the 
common words, which form the staple of each language, and compose 
t&e body't^ every common dictionary. What, for instance, Morti¬ 
mer's Technical l^ctionary of Commerce is to Johnson, this, compris¬ 
ing official technical terms, was to be to the dictionary of each of the 
many languages of India. ^ And here we must glance, on one side, at 
that long list of languages*; on the other, at the particular qualifica¬ 
tions, which constitute any word an official term, and which should give 
it admission into such a Glossary. 

Ten years ago*the Pucjab was still under the dynasty of Runjit 
Singh, and the foyests of Pegu were still ruled by the Golden- 
fboted Monarch. The Arracan ahd Tenasserim provinces, how¬ 
ever, and tlie wild tracts on our Eastern frontier, introduced into 
the list their Indo-Chinese tongues, while farther West, from Assam 
to Gnzerat, and Sinde, soon to fall under our sway, might be reckon¬ 
ed Assamese, Bengali and Uriya, Persian and Arabic, Hindi with 
all its numerous dialects, Guzerati, Concani, and Mahratti, all 
belonging to the Indo-German family ; and fu the farther South, the 
80 -cidled Tomulian languages, Tamul, Telugu, Canarese, Malay^m, 
Tulavo, All these languages, with their respective dialects and 
patois, furnished some peculiar terms, which .claimed to be entered 
into our Glossary ; but to carry out the work in the most efficient 
manner, to represent each word in its own peculiar character, as 
well as in English type, was a task which no one person could be 
jfbund capable of performing. There was therefore mi imperative 
necessity, that as the words of these many languages were to be 
represented only In English, the method of doing so should bean 
efficient one. It was not necessary, however, to go to the 

trouble of constructing a new method, for there are many Dictiou- 
ariet^ to mention only Richardson and Johnson’s Persian Dictionary, 

• » 

* We reftr to the foUowlng passMe iii Wilson’s Sanscrit‘GnonjQaar, and 4 

The ferms of the voirelB as raediato and Unals are a,A i S n U ri rf Iri m e al o mi. 

, , . rao^tiaoiATioK. , 

Bear ohsemratilona are reqnired regaling Uie promnieiatton of ^e lattMo of the 
AansCrit Alo^abet. As a getwra) rule t)he vovels are to he. sounded like ^pse^of 
ttsnliVt Atohahet, etsept the Bret, the Short ^ A * which tjsi the obnauTe iklrbna of 
in sl^ verbs^ as adorn,” ” addrS,” dr m the fwd/* AfoSAea/ 
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IHctionaiy, in which, though by diiSerent method, it has been waU 
and sallafactorily executed. We shall see presently that of a^ the 
modes ever invented, that made use of is the worst. 

It was no such easy task to determine what properties constitute 
an official term, and adfnit their owner into the Glossary. In this 
matter, we*¥egret to say, we have no assistance from the compiler, 
and such aid might reasonably have been expected, considering the 
difficulty of the question, and the fact that one-half of evcary {mga 
in the Glossary is left as a blank column, and headed ** for Sugges¬ 
tions and Additions.” How the additions are to be furnished, 
without any guide to point out their nature, and -distinguish the offidal 
from the non-official terms, is a question that must have puzzled 
any one, if such there were, to whenn this publication was forwarded 
for his corrections. 

We can only glance cursorily at the conditions which are involved 
in this question. And first, if there is any class of words, which 
have a right to a place in our list, it is fhose terms which denote 
offices, whether civil or military, and which are of Indian origin. 
From whatever sources those official designations, which are recorded 
in the Glossary, may have been derived, there renftdn many behind. 
Any muster roll of irregular cavalry would fur^sh some military 
contributions, and if we are entitled to learn, as we do from the 
Glossary, that the Amba Rajahs are “ the assertors of the people's 
* rights, and that there are six of them in the island of Mindanao,” 
we have a still more valid olaim to bte told something of the Kardar 
of the Punjaub, and of the Billadar of Rfijputana. Not less essen¬ 
tial to our vocabulary than the foregoing are idl strictly judicial and re¬ 
venue terms, though we may remark, enpassanty that such a phrase as 
daimu-l-habs is omitted, and that the not uncommon word mukaddama 
has not found a place. Then follow legal terms, such as those of the 
Mohammedan law, among which we observer, for instance, the various 
kinds of legal doubt, shubhoy are unnoticed,—or of Hindu law, under 
which even so well known a treatise as the Daydbhdg is not mentioned. 
The next great department of Government is the financial, and our 
thoughts instantly revert to that great engine of native financiers, the 
assignment of tiie revenues of a district by tanhhwdh, but the near¬ 
est approach to this in the Glossary is tuneaw or tsmkhay the ** oldest 
established assessment of any district or village,” without a notice 
even of the other common meaning of ** wages of service.” » 

It will not be doubted that every land tenure should be recorded, 
and every word implying the relations of cultivatoj^ to each 
other and to the soR; that village institutions should note<^ as 
they have been with commendable accuracy, that every tern pecidim' 
to the tanks *aiid anicuts of the South, to the embankments of 
Bengal, or to the oanals of the North, should be as earefully stai^ 
as we find them lamentably deficient %nd that in like manber 
thos9 connected with surveying operations should be c^ec^fid. But 
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here perhapa our list SS unc^uted didms to admissioii ends, andit<#ra>|f 
be qu^tioaed whether agricaltursd, hotatiieal, and inedi(»d terms, names 
of c^ns, weights ai^ measures, of castes, of festirahs, and of Cities, 
have properly any place in such a compilation. Yet, as far as con¬ 
cerns the first, how shall we get a perfect official vocabulary for all 
those provinces where the revenue system* enters into the utmost 
detail, without recording agricultural terms ? How, without some 
botanical terms, shall we identify the agricultural products ? How, 
again, will the list be complete without such of the terms of medical 
jurisprudence as*kre commonly used in criminal trials ? If, however, 
we admit certain botanical terms, we do not want a botanical diction¬ 
ary, still less do we want such vague information as is to be found in 
the Glossary, as, ** a green fruit of an aromatic flavour f’ or 
a ti^.” 

Some notice of coins, weights, and measures must be admitted, but 
it may be questionable whether the exact value of each should be 
stated, or a mere general mention made of the name of each. A 
more difficult question is* that regarding castes, religions, religious 
festivals, and deities, the last three of which, excepting as giving 
rise to official holidays, can scarcely be placed under the head of 
official terms, hovwsver desirable it may be to collect and record all 
facts concerning them. The same thing might be said of castes. 
We once investigated the caster iir a particular locality, and found 
there were upwaj^ of two hundred. Mr. Elphinstone, in his history, 
has stated that there are a similar number in the neighbourhood of 
Puna ; the same thing may be probably true of other places, 
and as those of different languages rarely hold communion with 
each other, the number is endless. Yet to record the affiliations of 
castes, as has been done in the Supplemental Glossary by Sir H. 
Elliot, for Upper India, and to carry that scheme throughout the 
whole territory of India, would be so valuable a work, that we could 
wish it included in onr scheme. 

Doubtless, the originators of the Glossary did lay down some deflnite 
plan, marking the boundaries of the proposed work, but as this is 
not put forward,'there ore no means of judging how far it corresponds 
the above. It is not, however, for want of such a definition 
of its limits tliat the plan has fallen to the ground. It is not becanse 
there are many, ami^ions m the lists furnished to the compiler, a 
few specimens hi which we have given under some of the heads mto 
whichjlihe subject may be divided. Neither can it in justice be said 
that the compiler is responsible for those omissions. But what he 
is fairly responsible for, and what vitiates*the whole execution of the 
work, is the mode of spelling which he has adopted, and which 
reminds us wgood deal of those'early Indian State-papers where BhonS' 
lay %as Written the Bouncdllo, and Shao Bqjah tits Sow Boger. 
We are not intolerant. Our expectations are not extravagant. We 
do qptexpect%|n our own dhy to see the Greek Vulcan usualfy called 
Hos^dltaSftbr the Gfeek Zeus. A» littfe do^we esepaet or 
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wish to see popularlj written after Gilchrist’s method, or 

bud^eroWi after that of Jones. When custom has adopted and sane- 
tiotied% word, let its award be condosire ; but where there is no evs* 
tom, where the object is to repr^ent in a dictionary the true soun'ds and 
spellings of severd hundreds orthousands of words, there is no excuse 
for wilfully leaving the right path, and for ignoring theHabours 
of all other lexicographers. More especially is this the case, when 
the word in its native character is not given ; when, in short, there is 
no check on the luxuriant fancies of a compiler, or on the number of 
sounds which he may call on one over-worked letteTto represent. We 
give below some specimens taken from only a few pages of the 
Glossary, which will enable our readers to judge for themselves, whe¬ 
ther they will adopt the new method, or hold by one of the old ones. 
The English translation is only intended to identify the words. • 


Purde$ie, straoffer. 

Perdah or Purdaw, curtain. 
Savary for Sawatree^ suite. 
Shaker, city. 

Shakar, hunting. 

Sheed, witness. 

Shukesteh, writing. 

Sonott, see Sonaut, 


Cofferman means an infidel, but ge¬ 
nerally used for a negro. {Oloemry.) 
Cyry, a fruit. 

Chubdbr, staff bearer. 

Kowl, Quol, Cowl, agreement. 
Khurch, Khirck, Kurteh, Khurchee, 
Khureha, expense. 


And elsewhere, baxs^e curch, kurch, or hherch. 

The last example exposes, in the most satisfactory manner, the ut¬ 
ter looseness of the system, if system it can be called, of the learned 
compiler of the Glossary. Here are no less than six different wnys 
of spelling the same short word, most of them with a magnanimous 
disregard of the spelling of the original. In the same spirit are 
idtumgau, kidmutgar, tfiridge^ and a host of others. 

Then there is that confusion, which is of all others the easiest to 
avoid, of c for k and g iorj, 

Oeeta, song, poem. Guire bekenny or Quire baJauny, the 

Oehennum, hoU. resumption of an allowance of 

Oeatoo, a hindoo. laud, &o. 


So again with the common Canarese word, gent spelt gueni or 
guenpf and the tenns, cuy kanum patam^ and cuy kanam kar^ instead 
oTJlat. We are tempted to exclaim of the whole thing—-Cktf bono f 
We will conclude with one further illustration, in which not even 
tJie learned Brofessor’s Sanscrit stadia could save the common 
word Bhumi, earth, from dismemberment, as in the instance 
Boomie Jummed aloo and Vuccaloo Summed aloo : the former of 
which distinctly means a* slave adscriptas gleba, and the other one 
who is personal property. 

We have now done with these somewhat tedious illustratiomi. Nor 
shall we pursife the subject any further than to remark, that in a vooi.- 
bulary of words drawn from so many languages, it is incumbent 
on the compiler to affix to each word the Ifttguage to which, it belpng^. 
Noting of tlm sdH has been done, and the reader is lift t(f explore 



th^matiersf(xrlidt(i8elf. Whatev^ fanUa^kowevar, the Glossary miglit 
hav'O possessed^ whether in the exclhsion of valuaMe^ or the admki^oa 
of* worthless matmaia» they were all capable of correction, aAd Hm 
blanl^colamn for remarks invited sack assistance ; hut the faulty 
mode of spelling has rained the whole undertaking, fbr no one surely 
would *take Ihe trouble to contribute words which are liable to 
be BO distorted^ and which when distorted, the contributor himself 
can scarcely recognize. We could ourselves supply several hundred 
terms to theGloraary, terms fully as appropriate and official as ** Caabot 
ffie tmnple of Mdhca,” and such like ; but we can assign no place 
for them among the singularly spelt words of the learned Profeasor» 
and if adopted by him, thej must in the process of adoption lose 
all trace of their original spelling, and become no longer rroognizable. 


Forti/icaHon; for OMcero of the Army and Students of Military 
History^ with TUustralion^ and Notes, By Lieut. Henry 
Yule, Bengal Engineers, Edinburgh and London, 1851 . 


Thb author of Jhis volume, instead of spending the period of 
his furlough in idle and most wearisdme lounging at Bath, or at the 
United Service Club, devoted a portion of his leisure to the discharge 
of the duties of a Professor of Fortification in the Edinburgh Mili¬ 
tary and Haval Academy. We believe that the volume before us 
Was originally intended to serve as a text-book for his class ; but 
we are much mistaken if it is not destined for a very much wider 
range of usefulness. It cannot be needful to point out the important 
uses to every officer, to whatever “ arm” of the service he may belong, 
of an acquaintance with the principles of Fortification. Nor is there 
any danger in this case, of ** a little knowledge” proving ** a dangerous 
thing,” The smallest amount of knowledge, provided only it be ac¬ 
curate BO far as it goes, is abundantly better than none at all. But 
a very considerable amount of knowledge of this art is eiuiily acquir¬ 
ed, and easily retained ; its possession can scarcely fail to be advaa- 
tagebus to the soldier at some juncture or other, and the want oj* 
it may entail upon*him failure and disgrace, and the life-long heavy 
thought, that his incompetence has been the cause of death to many 
brave men. We trust, therefore, that now, when something like a pros¬ 
per d^ree of attention is beginning to be paid to the general edu* 

’ cation of t|)e officers of our armies, the principles of tliis useful art 
will, ere long, he far more generally known than they have ]bltherto 
been. aTo ^ose who are about to start on a milittwy 'career, and to 
tl^se, at whatever st^^ of such a career, who wish to*make amends 
. for p^ neglect, we^ can. ccn^iially recommend Mr. Yule’s volume to 
containiAg all the matter thlt is needful fbr them, and as oontmoing 
if in fcm timttheeubjet^ admf^^ • 
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But it is not only to military men tliatHMs book wiH |>fOT6 ttseliil« 
We are (dl interested in studying the history of the past and the pre* 
sent; ilbd howsoerer it is to he with the future, it is certain that a maih 
ingredient in past and contemporaneous history is the history oT war* 
Now, without a knowledge at least of the meaning of the terms be* 
longing to the art of Fortification, it is, impossible for any* one to 
understand* much cf what every one reads : and without a good deal 
of knowledge more than this, it is impossible to form an intell%ent 
judgment on subjects' respecting which we do all form a judgment 
from day to day. And to all who are desirous of IRtaining so much 
knowledge of these matters as will give an additional zest to their 
study of history, we can safely say that their purpose wiU be best 
served by the perusal of the more popular chapters of the work be¬ 
fore us. * 

If some knowledge of the principles of fortification be necessary, 
in order to the intelligent study of history, it is no less evident that 
history itself is at once the test and the illustrator of the soundness 
of these principles. Every instance of rfUccess, and every instance 
of failure, is equally valuable to the teacher of this art; and in pro¬ 
portion as a teacher is able to collect from all quarters illustrations 
of his principles, and to expound the causes of suoeess through means 
of attention to these principles, or in spite of inattention to them, 
and the causes of failure through neglect of them,* or notwithstanding 
attention to them, will his teaching be both pleasing and profitable* 
And we are bound to say that we do not at this moment recollect a 
finer example of the way in which a naturally dry subject may be 
rendered interesting, by the exhibition 'of its principles applied in 
actual practice, than is afforded by the volume before us. The author 
shows a great extent of*various reading, and a great readiness in bring¬ 
ing out from the treasures of his knowledge that which is most appro¬ 
priate to the elucidation of the matter in hand. It would not be diffi¬ 
cult to give instances of this felicity of illustration, but we rather re¬ 
fer the student, be he civil or military, to the book itself. 

Not the least attractive feature of the book is the amount of bio¬ 
graphical matter that it contains, and the admirably executed por- ^ 
traits with which the chapters are headed. Altogether, every thing i| 
done that can be done, if not to construct a royal road to this branch 
of knowledge, at least to skirt the way with |[owers, and rendej^ 
the student’s progress as pleasant as the nature of the case admits* 
As a fair specimen of our author’s style, we shall extract at lengtii 
one of these biographical notices :— 

Nicholas, sumamed Tartag^i^ (the Stutterer,) a ctdebrated mathstnatlcian and * 
B^nlative jifailosopher, was born at Brracia about 1500. He has told us his earte ' 
history, and hov be got lua nickuame, in one of the dialogues contiun^d in 
hook ^led J)iixrte QHeatioiu and Diacm^kt. Bis father filled the humble oAca 
of letter-cimrier to their hmiooni the magistrates of Brescia, and Was geuersiiy 
knCv^ as *' Iiittle Mike the Fostboy,” (Micheletto Oavallaro). If be was entitled W • 
any odier name his son was not acquahtted with il, die father havink died 
lattes was six years oil, leaving his &mily in poverty. When, thg M»lwd 
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Brescia in ,1512»* theit house inras pandered of what little it held, whilst the 
widow, with her children, took refuge in the cathedraL did not save them 

from the violence of the troopers, and little Nicliolas got five sevwe wtmci^s in the 
head ^d face, one of which broke his jaws and disfigured him for life. It was 
long wfore he could speak plainly agun, and hence he acquired ftrora hia playmates 
the soubriquet which he afterwards adopted as a surname. ’ Before Ms father’s 
death, the cfiUd had a few months’ schooling i anck when fourteen years old, he 
went of his own accord to a writing-master. The fees being pay^e by instal¬ 
ments according to progress, when Michael had achieved the A, B, C, as &r as K, 
hia funds were expended, and be could pay for no further tuition. ** After that,” 
he says, 1 had never another master, but ever worked in company with that 
daughter of PovertjNwhose name is Iudustria.” 

lu that good company Tartaglia studied to such good purpose as to reach the 
highest rank among the ipathematioians of bis time. After teaching at Verona 
and Vicenza, be became professor of mathematics in his native citjr, and afterwards 
at Venice, where he died in 1557. His fame mainly rests on his discoveries in 
algebra. In the solution of cubic equations he was the real inventor of the method 
known as Cardan’s role. It was communicated to the latter under a solemn pro¬ 
mise of secresy, but published by him in a work of his own notwithstanding. 

The Essa^ on Fortification forms one of the books of the collection of questions 
above mentioned, and consists of two series of dialogues. In the first, held with 
His Reverence Gabriel Tadino, Knight of Rhodes and Prior of Bariet^ the latter 
questions Tartaglia as to the possibiUty of the art of fortifying reaching a higher 
pitch of perfection than it had then attained, as exemplified in tfae defences of 
^rin. Of these he exhibits a plan, showing the place as a square bastioned fort, 
with cavaliers in the xeiddle of the curtains. 

Tartaglia gives the knight to understand that he sees very little merit in this 
trace, and thift it is deficient in six properti^, which he considers essential to good 
fortification. These are : 1st, That the curtains should be so traced that they can. 
only be battered obliquely. 2nd, The contour should be such that any possible site 
of an enemy’s battery must always be nearer to some one of the bastions than to 
the curtain which it is intended to breach. Srd, That an assailant at any point 
should be exposed to an artillery fire from at least four distinct works. 4th, That 
the curtain should be so constructed that, if breached, in ruins it will be a greater 
obstacle to the enemy than before. 5th, That the place should be secured some 
contrivance for enabling a very moderate guard on the eurtatn to baffle any attempt 
at escalade, with heavy loss and disgrace to the assailants. 6th, That to supply the 
garrison with food, there should be such an arrangement of works as shall allow 
of ground being cultivated under the guns of the place, and protected from annoy¬ 
ance by the ^enemy. The series cmiclades with pledges on Nicholas’s part to 
produce plans and models showing how all those desirable objects can be attained. 

In the second set of dialogues, Dr. Marc Antonio Morosini expresses natural 
cariosity to learn how the conditions are to be fulfilled. Tartaglia proceeds to 
explain one of his projects meeting the first three conditions—the poorest of all 
his designs, he says, since he would folMw the shopkeepers’ practice in showing his 
worst wares first. The trace is en tenaUk, having bastions at both salient and re¬ 
entering angles, with cavaliers in the middle of the curtains ; and on each side of 
the inner bastions alftng the curttuns are thrown up a number of small oblique 
traverses, each armed with a falconet bearing on the space between the salients. 
There is«a covered-way, wide enough for two carri^es to pass each other, and a 
glacis wita its crest only two feet lower than the cnitain. He enlmges on tite 
covered-way m a novelty. Though not found in Albert Durer, it is in Francesco 
di Giorgio’s dtMgns. ^gnor Morosini commends plan as ingenious, but odd¬ 
looking. ** jillustrious sir,'* replies Tartaglia ; ** had Nature from the beginning 


Under Gaston de Folx. ** And as tike miseries that war dralreth with it are 
infiildte. so tile wh<de citie for vii. dayes together was exposed to the covetousuesser 
to fitte hurt, and to the cruets of souloiers; tilings sacred as well as prophane being 
' me prale: and no lease fhe Uvea than the goods of mw committed to the 
iOn 4f spoflere.”—Fenton’s QuiceittrdiHtt bow x. # • 
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made men without nose or ears, till by chance onl was turned out in the possession 
of both, assuredly he would be considdlred by the rest as a very odd fellow. And 
so wit^my system. But be it as you will; in fortification we want strength, jabt 
r^mmetry.’* 

The fhlfllment of the paradoxical 4th condition is to be sought for in breaking 
the height of the escarp into two by a sort of berm wide enough to receive the 
ruins of the upper half of the wall when it is breached,* which he consMors will 
render ascei^ more ditficult instead of facilitating it; whilst the loose stones struck 
^ the shot from the flanks will fly about, dealing destruction among the assailants. 
Ilow No. 6 is to be accomplished is not explained, and there appears nothing else 
in the tract worth mentioning. 

Tartaglia does not appear to have professed fortiflcatioiTfu an engineer, but 
merely to have taken up the subject simulatively, as he did many others. Many 
of the articles in his Quesiti are devoted to the theory of gunnery, though, as he 
says, he had never fired gun, bombard, musket, or arquebus ; others are on the 
composition of gunpowder, on tactics, on surveying, and on mixed mathematical 
subjects. He also published the first Italian translation of Euclid, and many other 
mathematical works. 

One of hb books treats of the method of raising sunken ships, and in it he 
gives one of the earliest descriptions of a diving-bell. He does not appear to 
provide any means for replenishing the bell with fresh air. 

There is even a quiet humour in some of our author’s remarks, 
wluch renders his work still more attractive. For example, in speak¬ 
ing of various instances in which shells have h^en fired from boles 
dug in the earth, he says in a note—“ They turned the earth into a 
piece of ordnance. So have I ,seen, beside the kot springs of Jum'* 
uotri, the Himalayan mountaineer excavate a tiny hollow in the 
hill side, fill it with the fragrant weed, and use aU earth for his to¬ 
bacco-pipe !” 

We take leave of Mr. Yule with the- expression of a hope, that 
the success of this work may be in proportion to its merits, and that 
this success may stiinijlate him to fresh eflTorts in the literary field. 


The Present State of the Cultivation of Oriental Literature^ by 
Professor H. H, Wilson. London, 1852. 

A Lecture delivered before the Asiatic Society of London, by the 
man of his day the most competent—a man who, in profound Sans¬ 
krit scholarship is far ahead of Sir W. Jones, whjle in his transla¬ 
tions from the Sanskrit Drama, he has shewn how a love of the 
Belles Lettres can be combined with a love of philology. T^lie Pro¬ 
fessor in this lecture gives us a coup on the discoveries relative 
to the Assyrian inscriptions—Zend and Tchlevi—i*ersian and* 
Arabic literature. We extract the information he gives'-^us relative . 
to India 

Thanks to thb enlightened policy of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, which encourages every feosiblo attempt to render the various langttagcs, 

* yhe escarps of William, at Calcutta, are constnicted sowvrhaj after - 
fashion. • ^ 
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of India acquirable by tbeir and to make the various races of India 

known to all the world in their past as well os present social condition, through 
their literature, their institutions, their laws, their traditions, their remi^ns, we 
mtfke a better fignre in all that relates to the Hindus especially, than in what con¬ 
cerns life Mohammedan people, whether natives of India or of other countries of 
the East. In this country the publication of the text of the Big-Ved^ the first and 
most important of the four Vedas or Scriptural authonsties of tltc Hindus, consti¬ 
tutes an epoch in the history, not only of the Hindu religion, but ip that of the 
religious systems of the whole ancient world. The first volume is printed, the second 
is advanced ; it will be completed in two, or at most three, more volumes. The 
^cond Veda also, the Yajnr-Veda, is in progress. The Rig-Voda is printed entirely 
at the cost of the «3empany, and they contribute liberally to that of the Yajur. 
They have, it is true, been obliged to avail themselves of the service of Gcruum 
scholars as editors, the Rig-Voda being printed at Oxford under the editing of Dr, 
Maximilian Mullaar, and- Ihe Yajur under that of Dr. Albrecht Weber, at Berlin } 
but they are entitled to the credit of preserving these venerable works from des¬ 
truction, and of placing them within the reach of European erudition, as without 
their aid it is not likely .that these Vedas would ever have been printed. Of the 
third, or Sama Veda, a portion, constituting its text, was printed by the Oriental 
Text Society some years since, from a MS. furnished by the Rev. Mr. Stevenson ; 
and a transalation, by the same, was published by the Translation Fund Com¬ 
mittee.' But a more carefully prepared edition, with a German translation, and a 
copious glossary, has been more recently published at Gottingen by Professor 
Benfey. The fourth Veda, the Atharva, has not yet found an editor, ^ipplemen- 
tary works, illustrative of the texts of the Vedas, have been publishud on the Con¬ 
tinent, particularly th%- Nirukta, an original glossary and comment, by Professor 
Both, of Tubingen, who b the author of sever^ learned dissertations on the litera¬ 
ture and history of this Vedas, published jn the Jounjoi of the Gorman Oriental 
Society, and other literary periodicals. In his “ Etudes sur Ics Hj'mnes du Rig- 
Voda," and his *' Essai sur le Mythc des Ribhavas,” Professor Neve, of Louvain, lias 
speculated upon the early periods of Hindu society in a strain which, although per¬ 
haps not always incontrovertible, is recummondablc, by its general correctness and 
its animated eloquence, to the perusal of those who do not make the subject a 
study, but who would willingly receive some information respecting it. There 
still remains, however, a vast body of literature subsidiaiy to the texts of tlio Vedua, 
the investigation of wliich is essential to their being rightly and thoroughly under¬ 
stood, and which offer a field not easily exhausted to the diligence of rising 
Sanscrit scholars. When, however, the texts of the Rig and Yajur-Vedas arc com¬ 
pleted, wc shall bo in the possession of materials sufiicient for the safe appreciation 
of the results to be derived'from them, and of the actual condition of the Hindus, both 
political and religious, at a date coeval with that of the yet earliest known records of 
social organisation—long anterior to the dawn of Grecian civilisation—prior to the 
oldest vestiges of the Assyrian empire yet discovered—cotemporary probably with 
. the oldest Hebrew writings, and posterior only to the Egyptian dynasties, of which, 
however, we yet know little except barren names ; whilst the Vedas give us abun¬ 
dant information respecting all that is most interesting in the contemplation of 
antiquity. They give us also reason to think that all speculation with regard to 
the origin of the reh^ous systems of the ancient world, has been hitherto con¬ 
structed upon unstable foundations; and (limiting their results within a narrower 
sphere) t|;iey establish the important fact, that the belief and practices of the peo¬ 
ple of India in the present day have no warrant from those writings upon whidh 
they have hitherto maintained them to be based. ,The religion of tho Vedas and 
that of the ]^^manical Hindus of the present day are totally dificrent things. 
Enou^ has already assumed a European garb to justify these assertions, although 
wc must bave the whole before us before wo can venture to affirm positively, te- 
forc we can justly appreciate all the results which a thorough acquaintance with 
tlm originals is likely to establish: a few years will probably enable us to form a 
' safe and sound judgment The iSrst part of the Kig-Veda, the portion of tho 
Uv print, has teen translate and published by myself. M. Langiois, of 
Paris, has pkbliaUbd a Frmich translation of the whole. Gvnnan criticism h not 
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satisfied with either of our perfurmauoes. and we shall no doubt soon have a ver¬ 
sion in that langoago, more congenial to the speculative spirit which renders Ger¬ 
man sAiolars such unsafe guides, in spite of their unquestioned leamingf aud 
indefatigable industry. * 

Sanscrit literature in other departments has not been very assiduously cultivated 
in this country. The text and translation, of a drama—the Vikrai^jprvasi— 
have been printed—the text by Professor Wilhams, the translation by Mr. ^ Cowell. 
A very useful work, a Dictionoiy (English and Sanscrit), has been published by 
Professor Williams, which will be a groat help, not only to the study of the lan¬ 
guage, but to translators of European works, and of the sacred Scriptures os^- 
cioily, not only into Sanscrit, but also into the vernacular Indian diafect^, which 
depend entirely upon Sanscrit fur the expression of new and uufhmiliar ideas. At 
Paris, the excellent edition of the Bainayana, edited by Professor Gorresio, and 
published at the expense of the King of Sardinia, is completed in five handsome 
volumes, to which the editor has added two of his Italian translations. The text 
of the Miinansa Sutras of Jaimini, very handsomely printed, is in progress at 
Berlin, edited by Dr. Goldstiicker, who has also engaged to publish a translatfbn 
of the Mnhabharata, and, in concert with myself, a new edition of my Dictionary, 
to be published at Berlin. At Breslau Professor Stemsler has reprinted the text of 
the. Laws of Yajnavalkya— the text of the work well known in India as the Mitak- 
shora, the chief legal authority everywhere, except jn Bengal; and from Leipsic we 
have just received a new Sanscrit Grammar by Professor Bonfey. An interesting 
series of works has been printed at Athens, in which we have the two most perfect 
forms of speech brought into friendly contact, Sanscrit and Greek ; and the lan¬ 
guage of Homer and Herodotus is employed to interpret tbe^ of Bhartri Hart and 
Vyoso. A Greek gentleman, a mau of letters, Deinetrius*GaIanus, lived many 
years and died at Benares : during his residence there he amused his leisure with 
the study of Sanscrit, ami the translation of several San^rit works into classical 
Greek. On his death his papers were sent to Athens, where the translations of 
the Balabharata Itihasa Samuchchaya, the Bhagavat Gita, and Satakas of Bhartri- 
btu'i have been printed under the care of M. Typaldos, the Superiutendaut of the 
Public Library. The metaiuorphosis of Sanscrit into Greek presents nothing 
strange or unnatural. As illustrative of the present religious practices of the 
lliudus 1 may notice a series of delineations by Madame Belnos, published under 
tlte patronage of the Court ^f Directors, rein-eseiiting the attitudes of the Brah¬ 
mans in the performance of their daily devotions ; attitudes we have most of us 
often witnessed, but of which a definite notion could be formed only through sudi 
a graphic description os this work supplies. 

He then proceeds to give us some notices of the inscriptions found 
in India, and the following particulars respecting India :— 

Besides the laudable efforts which are being made in India to preserve the memo¬ 
rials of antiquity, very meritorious activity prevails there in the promotion of 
Sanscrit literature. Foremost amongst its results wo may place the completion of 
a voluminous Sanscrit lexicon, by liaja Badha Kant Deb, a native gentleman 
of Calcutta, of the highest respectability, ami well known as^ combining a devoted 
attachment to the institutions and religion of his country, with a liberal participa¬ 
tion in all public measures for improving the education of his countrymen, by 
the efficient cultivation of the English hiiiguage, and European literature and 
eciouce. Opposed in some respects, to the party which Radha Kant represents, it 
an association in Calcutta called «tho Tatwa-bodhini Sabha, or Truth-expounding 
Society, following out the views of Raja Ranunohun Roi and other Aformers, and 
promoting them bv the publication of original monotheistic works, the Vedas, the 
Vedanta, and other philosophical systems. The Iksiatic Society of Bengal, the 
venerable parent of all Asiatic Societies, begins, it is to be feared, to exliibit symp¬ 
toms of advanced age ; but the Journal continues to be published, and often con¬ 
tains papers of much interest. With the aid of Bengal Government also the 
Societv proceeds with tLc Bibliotheca Indica, a collection of origmal t^ts tn ail 
economical form, |ha8 Atnfefring upon Oriental literature an inestftiable boon, by 
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placing within the reach of orientalists inn Bnrope works which, as long as tb^ 
exist in mannscript only, ure either not procnrable at nil, or are to be consnlted 
orfy'hy a distant and expensive jonmey to London and Oxford, Paris, I^rUn, or 
Vienns The example thus set by the Asiatic Society of Calcutta is abont to be 
followed by that of Paris. At Snares, also, the most commendable activity is 
exhibited in connexion with the improvements of pative education, under the 
intelligent and experienced supervision of Dr. Ballantyne, the Principal of the 
Blares College. To this we owe the publication of the text and traitslation of an 
original Sanscrit Grammar, the Laghu Slddhanta Kanmudi, and the announce* 
meat of the {niblication of the great sottree of all Sanscrit grammar, the aphorisms 
of Fanini, with the«!»pst celebrated commentaries. The main object of Dr. Bal* 
lantyne’s labops is, however, to familiarize the rising generation of the Brahmans 
especially, with the philosophical doctrines of Europe, in concurrence or contrast 
with their own metaphysics and logic ; and with this view he has published Lec¬ 
tures on the Nyaya, Vedanta, and Sankhya systems, comparing their doctrines 
wjth those,of Aristotle, Whatdey, Berkeley, and Mill, and the Sutras, or dogmas 
tic principles of the six philosophical systems of India, both texts and translations ; 
the object being two-fold—to make, on the one hand, those Brahmans, who study 
Sanscrit solely or principally, aware that the subjects to which they attach most 
value are as well or better understood in Europe, and, on the other, to render those 
who are studying English conversant also with their own philosophical systems : 
the two classes will then be able to discuss and compare their respective notions, 
to the improvement ot both, instead of being, as they are at present, mutually 
unintelligible. It is only by being doubly armed that the native English scholar 
can hope to exercise ^y influence whatever upon his countrymen, or extend be¬ 
yond hi8 own person tTbe benefits of enlightened cnltivation. To expect to accom¬ 
plish the difinsion of kipowledge in India through English alone, were os reason¬ 
able as to expect that a cripple deprived of the use of both his logs, should hobble 
along upon a single crutch. 

Although not mtogetber idle, Europcaii scholars in India have not of late done 
much for Oriental literature ; yet there is much to do, especially in consequence of 
the recent accessions to our territory •, and grammars and dictionaries of the dia¬ 
lects of the Pt^ab and frontier districts are essential to the due discharge of 
public duty. Tro only recent contributions to the literature of these regions 
are a Dictionary, English and Punjabee, by Captain Starkey, and the trans¬ 
lation of the Vit^tra Nataka, one of the scriptural books of the Sikhs, by Captain 
Siddons. In the south, a new edition of Major Molcswortli’s Marathi Dictionary 
is in progress, as is a new dictionaiy of Telngu, by Mr. Charles Brown. To 
Mohammedan literature an important contribution has been commenced by Lr. 
Sprenger, in a new and authentic life of Mohammed, of which the first part is 
publiwed. The slackness of European exertion is in some degree compensated by 
the activity of native scholars, who are beginning to make abundant use of the agen¬ 
cy of the press, which they have learned the application from their English masters. 
T^irdhgh the whole extent of the Company’s territories printing-presses have been 
set up, not only for the circulation of intelligence, or for missionary and educational 
object^ bat for the mnltiplication and difl^asion of standard literature. A great 
impulse has been givdh to the publication of Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani con¬ 
tributions, by the nse of lithography, which is better suited to the characters of 
those laDgnages than moveable types. Of the productions of the lithographic press, 
in little more than a twelve-month, there hare been recently sent to the library of 
the India House one hundred and thirteen works, e^xecated at Agra, Delhi, Benares, 
Mirut, and Oawnpore. On former occasions, proportionably numerous works have 
been sent from Bareilly Lucknow. Some of these arc translations of English 
b^s ; Jbut the far greater nn^>er are the works that are most highly esteemed by 
the natives, the compositions on^lebrated writers on grammar, logic, metaphysics, 
naiedidne, poebry, law and religion. The Mohammadans especially have published a 
imniber of controversial works, in explanation and vindication of their creed, and va- 
son^collections of their most venerated traditions. The dispatch of books I have just 
allnt^ totnd)4idd no fewer than three editions of the Ko^, two with inteslinear 
translations in Urdu. Nfw I remember the time when *m Maihlavis of Calcutta 
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looked upon the printine of the Kor^ as a profane desecrati<Hi of the eaered 
vcdume, and were as jealous of its being translated into any vemacular dialect, 
as the (Miurch of Borne ever was of the translation of the Bible into the vulgar 
tongue. In Bengal and Uie South of India a like active nmltiplication of^pular 
works, chiefly poetical, and translations from Sanscrit, is taking place.7 xhero is 
nowhere much attempt at originality, hnt'the constant employment of^he {vess 
indicates a state of mental fermentation, which, like the Indian cbumuig of the 
ocean, may in due season bring jewels to the surface-rthe gems of creative fancy 
and independent thought. 

He then presents us with some information regarding China, and 
concludes with some remarks on the importancBT'^of the study of 
Oriental subjects by educated men in Europe. 


Index to Books and Pa-pers on the Physical Geography^ Anti^ities^ 

. and Statistics of India. By George Buist. L. X. JO., ^c, 
Bombay, 1852. • 

In point of real practical utility, this is one of the most important 
publications that we have had an opportunity of ^welcoming to exis¬ 
tence for a long time. Every day there are multitudes of persons 
enquiring where they can get information on this subject and that ; 
and racking their brains in vain attempts to recollect where they read 
some article which they wish to refer to. This Index will materially 
aid all enquirers into Indian subjects. Editors especially are laid 
under a deep obligation by Dr. Buist, and will have occasion to 
feel gratitude to him almost every day of their lives. 

The plan of the Iiylex is admirable. It is intended to contain 
references to all the works relating to the Physical Geography, Anti¬ 
quities, and Statistics of India that exist, and also to all articles on these 
subjects that are to be found in the Asiatic Researches, the Journals 
of the Asiatic Societies of London and Bengal^ the Gleanings in 
Science, the transactions of the various Societies which publish, or 
have published, transactions, the various periodicals of the three 
Presidencies, and the Selections from the Public Records and Cq^ee- * 
pondence, now published by the several Governments. It wiuHbe 
seen at once that this plan is very comprehensive, and that its full 
execution would be a task of exceeding magnitfide. To say that 
the execution is not perfect, is only to express in other language the 
truth that human powers are circumscribed. It is not assui^dly in 
the spirit of, carping that we proceed to point out a few of the defects * 
that have struck us in the course of our examination of the Index, 
These are of three kinds :— Jst —The admission of matters tha^ 
do not seem properly to fall within the dlaign ; 2nd —The (ftnission 
of references that ought to have been inserted, and 3rd —Mistakes 
in respect to those that are inserted. , 

The matters that have struck us as not properly commg withih tilo 
range indicated title, are either such aSgdo not TCmfe.to India 
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at ally or such as, relating to Indi^ cannot be considered as con¬ 
nected either with its F%sical Geograph 7 , its Antiquities^or its 
Statistics. As examples of the former class, we may, confining 
ourselves to the first letter of the alphabet, instance the following:— 

Africa^ Expedition to the coast of. Lond. As. Tran£, vol. L 161. 

■ . . Eastorn, Commercial and Geographical view of. Br. Birch Bom. Geo. 

Trans., 1840, vol. iii. 112. 

Observations during a voyage of research on the east coast of, from Cape 
Gnardafoi south to the island of Zansibar. Capt. T. Smee and Lieut. 
• Hardy. xHTd, 1841—1844, voL vi. 23, 

■ — --- Bcn^arKs on the N. £. coast of, and the varions tribes by which it is 

inhabited. Liedt. C. F. Bigby, 16th Regt. Bo. N. I. Ibid, 69. 

Altai Mountains, in Central Asia. Lond Geol. Trans., vol. i. 550. 

Amirantes and Seyschelles Islands, Muyor Sterling’s account of. Bom Geo. 
« .Trans., vol ii. 22, * 

Anthology, Persian. Lond As. Trans , 1818, vol vi. 

Apples of Sodom.—Br. liobertson on. Edin. Phil. JL, 1842, vol. xxxil 20. 

Araba Wadi, a deep valley running betwixt the top of the Gulf of Akaba and 
. the Bead Sea ; 105 miles in length, and about ten in width ; summit 
level above the sea 4Si^5 feet. Wilson’s Lands of tho Bible, voL i Lond. 
Geo. TroTiS. 

—— Petormann on the Biver Jordan, Lond« Geo. Trans., 1848. 

-Carlcss’ Survey of the Gulf of Akaba. fsee Carless^. 

■ .. .. Coal found Ri. Newbold. BL As. Trans. 

Assal Salt lake of, on the N. W. coast of Africa, near Tadjourra; an old vol¬ 
canic crater*} water 600 feet above the level of the sea, nearly converted 
into salt. Harris’s Highlands of iSthiopio, vol. L Bom. Geo. Trans., vol. 
vt 324 (see Kirk', !^rker.) . 

Assyria and Persia. Ancient history of. Lond. As. Trans., vol. v. 211. 

--- Travels in, Layard. Lund. 1849, 2 vols. with atlas and plates. 

Astronomical—Method of calculating the moon’s parallaxes in latitude and longi¬ 
tude As. Bes., vol i. 320. 

- .— — Bemarks on artificial horizon. Bcuhen Burrow. Ibid. 32L 

-Correction of the lunar method of finding Ibngitude. Beuben Burrow. 

Ibid, 433. 

■ .. Eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. Beuben Burrow. Ibid, vol. ii. 483. 

This list might be still further much extended, without going beyond 
the bounds of the first letter of the alphabet. With respect to 
matters adpiitted that do relate to India, granting that llotany, 
Natural History, and Meteorology may be included under Physical 
GfiSj^aphy, and that History and Biography may come under the 
designation of Antiquities, and that a great host of miscellaneous 
matters may be introduced under the designation of Statistics, it 
would, we think, be difficult to reduce under any of these heads such 
entries as the following :— 

m 

Act, Copy-ri^t, Notice of, Friend of India, 1^41, 075 ; 1842, 738, 755, 772 ; 
1845,003 i 1847, 196. 

•— Apprenticing. Ibid 1846, 723; 1849, 580. Bombay Times, November 
e 21, 1840, Eeb. 9,184y, May 21, and June 1, 1850. 

—— Of the Governor-Gene™ in Council. Calcutta Beview, in 1847, vol. vii. 

viii. 329 ; 1848, voL ix. 113, 319 ; 1849, vol xi. 

Asphaltic, Mastic, applied to r^fing, &c. (see Goodwyn.) 
cAaikland, Lord, Govcmor-Graeral of Indio, Introduction of scientific conversa- 
^on^t Calcutta, great advantages of. BL As, TAns. 1836, vol. v.4S82. 
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Tills last entry is evidently ipade in a quizzical spirit, and vre 
cannot deny that the temptation was strong to “ take a rise out of*’ ow 
Calcutfh savants, when they gravely chronicled (as we suppose from 
the reference they did) the “ great advantages” of Miss Eden’s tea- 
parties I - ' , 

As to the omissions,* still keeping ourselves to the first letter 
of the alffliabet, we notice that under the heading Aborigines 
of India,” no reference is made to the many excellent articles res¬ 
pecting the various tribes that have appeared fo^J.he last twenty' 
years in the pages of the Calcutta Christian 'Observer ; and which 
taken altogether, give the best account of these tribes that is any 
where to be found ; that while our own articles on the “ Acts 
of the Governor General in Council,” on “ Mr. Adam’s Reports on 
the State of Education in Bengal and Behar,” on “ Mr, Kaye’s History 
of the War in Affghanistan,” on the “ Annals of the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency,” on the measurement of the Indian “ Arc of the Meridian,” on 
the “ Bengal Artillery,” on the “ Astronot^y of the Hindus,” on* Mr. 
Hoisington’s “ Oriental Astronomy,” and on “ the Court and Camp 
of Aumngzebe,” are duly registered, (though not in all cases with strict 
accuracy), no notice is taken of the articles which we find, by reference to 
the table of contents of our past numbers, on the follo'^ing subjects, viz., 

Amirs of Sindh,” the “ Administrations of Lord, Williain Bentinck 
and Lord Ellcnborough,” the *Algebra of the Hindus,” “ the Life 
and times of Akbar” or on “the Black Acts” though all these 
subjects would seem to be quite as well entitled to be referred to, as 
others that are selected for reference. We have no right to expect 
that the Index should serve the purpose of a Biographical or Geogra¬ 
phical Dictionary, but yet wo should have expected that it would 
have directed us to infdJrraation regarding such men as the following, 
w’hich are the first that occur to us, Acharjya (Bhaskar), Alompra, 
Albuquerque, and such places as Agra, Aurungabad, Ahmedabad, 
Assaye. 

In speaking of the inaccuracies that have struck us on a cursory 
perusal, we shall not confine ourselves to the first letter of the alpha¬ 
bet. Passing over mere typographical errata—which however are 
rather numerous—and such mistakes as iErolites for aerolites, Arsllkn 
for arsinoe—and mistakes of names,—such as the author of the work 
on Oriental Astronomy reviewed in our pages somefyears ago, trans¬ 
formed from Hoisington into Anderson; and Smith, Lieut. W. Baird) 
instead of Lieut. R. Baird,—we notice one or two more important 
mistakes :— 


Ava, Capital of Burmah, Synfes’ embassy to, 1 voL 4to., republished Cham 
bers's Miscellany, 12mo, 

It should be not Chamberses, but Constables Miscellany. , ^ . 


Bat, extraordinary care near Manlmain, crowded with—issne out in the even¬ 
ing in a thick column, which ipitends unbroken for many miles. Calcutta Chrisilaii 
Observer, February 1807, reprinted As. Jl. 1832, tcS, xxiv. 10. « • 

No^ the Cal^ttfAil^ristian Observer did not ^xist u^til 1832 or 
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183S. It ought probably lo be th^ CalcuUa Observer^ of which we 
think we have heard. 

Tb^ last of these sUps that we shall mention is one that we are 
somewhat surprised to find a man of so extensive information as 
Dr. Bpbt committing. 

Shore, Sir John, afterwards Lord Telgnmontb. Notes on Indian Affairs, 
l4oad, 2 vols. Account of Nepaul,-')As. Bee. vols. ii. 307, 383; iv., 181, 331 ; vL 2. 

That Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, after the 
example of th^^tiatable Captain Cuttle, pretty extensively over¬ 
hauled Indian afiairSj” and made sundry ** notes ** on them, is proba¬ 
bly true ; but the author of the notes on Indian afiairs was his younger 
son, a Bengal civilian, who never attained a place either in the 
Baronetage or the Peerage. 

Take ft for all in all, this is a valuable work, and will not fail to 
call forth tlie gratitude of multitudes of the students of Indian affairs 
towards its indefatigable author. He regards it merely as a beginning, 
a foretaste of what be wilf provide for us, if life and health be vouch¬ 
safed to him. With reference to the magnitude of the task that he has 
undertaken, and the satisfactory progress that he has made in its 
execution—^with veference to the multitude of the official engage¬ 
ments in the midst of which he has contrived to find leisure for so 
extensive research~and (as we flxe <Borry to learn from his preface) 
with reference to the frequent indisposition by which these researches 
have been interrupted, he might apply to himself the language of 
the immortal Bacon—“ Nonnihil hominibus spei fieri posse putamus 
ab exemplo nostro proprio ; neque jactantim caus& hoc dicimus, sed 
quod utile dictu sit. Si qui diffident, me videant, homincm inter 
homines nstatis mem civilibus negotiis ocenpatissimum, nec firmil 
admodum valetudine (quod magnum habet temporis dispendium), 
atque in hoc re plane protopirum, et vestigia nullius sccutum, neque 
hsuo ipsa, cum ullo ’mortalium communicantem ; et tamen veram 
viam constanter ingressum, et, ingenium rebus submittentem, hsec 
insa aliquatenus (ut existamus) provexisse.” 


The Bombay Calendar and Almanac for 1853. Bomhay Times* 
* . Press, 

There is probably no country in the world which is so prolific of 
almanacs as India, and certainly there is^ no department of literature 
m which we can better challenge comparison with our European 
3 ont^tnp 9 m*ies. The w^'k before us,—for it is really a work of very 
3 onf^ideral)le magnitude and importance,—is, to our thinking, an ad- 
mfs^le specimen of wha]^ a year-book of information ought to be. 
In%ddition to the usual ephemeris, and all the lists generally given 
in publicaflons of this sort^ it contains a g^t i^ount of *infor- 
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mation on subjects of interest and importance. The chronological 
table is not a mere register of dates, but a brief compendium of 
Indian btstoiy. The account of the Home Government of India,, 
and the paper entitled “ Bombay under seven administrations, ft'om 
1819 to 1848,” we can scarcely regard without feelings too near 
akin, we fear, toenvy. Theywould have suited our own pages admimbly. 
As we have not been fortunate enough to obtain them, we shall con¬ 
tent ourselves with extracting a single passage from the farmer of 
them, in corroboration of views we lately expressed with reference 
to the double Government, and the relation that swIAists between 
the “ Board” and the “ Court.” 

We have already exposed the childish, bnt it seems indispensable, cumbrance 
of “ previous communications,” by which harmony betwixt the Board of Control 
and the India House is secured. “ My darling,” said a doting mother to a spoilt* 
daughter, “ you really must learn to do what I bid you, at oli events before people 
I let you have .your own way at home, but really before people you must pro¬ 
mise tP bo obedient.”—■“ Well, mamma, I will promise to do what you bid me ; 
but then you must promise not to ask me to do any thing, but what I would 
like to do at any rate,” was the reply. “ We mean to lend you,” says the Chairman. 
“ a despatch like the draft I enclose, tell us what you think of the previous com¬ 
munication.”—“ Oh,” says the l*resident, “ just strike out the first half, and alter all 
the restj^and it will do nicely.” This is duly attended to, and a despatch framed 
accordingly, with which, of coarse. Cannon Row is content.” • 

We have not seen the previous Ifumbers of this series of ^manacs ; 
but if the author goes on, varying fhe contents, as he promises to 
do, from year to year, he will in the course of a short time produce a 
series of year-books of great and permanent value. 


A BevietP of Public Instruction in the Bengal Presidency, from 

1835 to 1851. ByJ. Kerr, M, A, Part II Calcutta, 1853. 

Wb reviewed the former part of this Review at such len^h, that 
we need do no more than acknowledge the receipt of the second 
part. It contains a clear and distinct history of the Government 
Colleges, viz., the Hindu and Sanskrit Colleges, and the Madrisfitr^tif 
Calcutta ; the Hoogly, Dacca, Kishnaghur, Benares, Agra and Delhi 
Colleges ; the Medical College, Calcutta, and the Burki Engineering 
College. Mr. Kerr has done well in abstracting a Redact account,^ 
of these important institutions from the voluminous reports of the ' 
Council of Education, and those who desire informati^w respecting 
th^ will find it in this volume. ^ 
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Formularyf or Compendium oft. Formuloe, Bedpes and Prescript 
tions, in use at the Park Street Dispensary^ attached to the 
Calcutta Native Hospital. By Duncan Stewart, M. D., ^c., 
Sfc. Calcutta, 1853. 

This little work cannot fail to be us^ul to all medical men, both 
in their, hospital and domestic practice. It contains a list of medical 
preparations, in the state in which they ought to be kept in readiness 
by <he apothecAry. Instead of writing the prescription at length, 
the physician has, only to indicate the fo:i^ula to be employed. As 
an example pf the saving of time that will thus be effected, we need 
only quote a single prescription. In the ordinary way, the medical 
<f>ractitioher who wished to order an “ Aperient Digestive Pih,” would 
require to write as follows 
Bso. 

• Extr. Colooynth Comp... 3 j* 

' Scammony GumrEeBin. 3^^* 


Extract Bhnbarb. gr. zv. 

Oil of Lemon... n^iv. 

Liquor Potasam. nXyj. 

o Div. in pU. xxiv. 


, Sign. One pill daily. 

Instead of this, with Dr. S^wart’s Formulary in his hand, ho has 
only to write “ Form. I, ” and the thing is done. The amount of 
time saved in this way will appear no trifle, if it be considered that 
in some of our dispensaries there are from 250 to 300 applicants 
for medicine every morning. 


The Judicial System of British India^ considered with especial refer¬ 
ence'to the training of the Anglo-Indian Judges. By an Indian 
Official. London, Pdham Bichardson, 23, CornhUl, 1852. 

The 'Administration of Justice in Southern India. By John Bruce 
Fsq*, Barrister at Law. Madras, 1853. 

These two p^phlets refer to a subject which is too important to 
.'be discussed in/ao HtUe space as we. could afford in our present issue. 
We therefore simply acknowledge the receipt of them at present, and 
hope to to do some justice to them and their subject three 

months ^ence. 
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Setect^s from the Records ^ the Bengal Government, Noi. 

Vft, VIIL, IX., X. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India l^Home 
Department.) Published by authority. No, I,, Papers^ on the 
Proposed Railway in Bengal. 


We are glad to perceive, that the publication of the selections 
from the records of the Bengal Government goes* oh so well. ,We 
last noticed No. VI., ai^ now we have before us Nos. Vlf,—X.,. 
containing Dr. CfShau^nessy’s report on the construction of the 
Electric Telegraph (No. VII.) ; Mr. Oldham’s report of the examina¬ 
tion of the districts in the Damuda valley and Beerbhum (No. VIH) j 
Dr, Falconer’s report on the teak forests of the Tenasserim provinces 
(No. rx.) ; and Mr. §imms’s report on the establishment of water¬ 
works to supply the city of Calcutta (No. X.). Of these, we hope 
to make Nos. VII. and IX. the subjects t>f articles ; No. Vni. does • 
not seem to require particular notice ; at present we therefore con¬ 
fine ourselves to a short notice of No. VIIL 


We need not say a word as to the exceeding ^^sirablencss of sup¬ 
plying Calcutta with water. Mr. Simms recqmmei^s that a sup¬ 
ply should be brought from the river above Pdlla Ghaut ; that the • 
water should be raised by a steam-di’iven pump from about the middle 
of the river, and delivered into two reservoirs on the bank ; that 
it should thence bo conveyed, through, a canal, alongside of the 
Barraekpore road to Ballygatchea ; that there it should be filtered, 
stored in a reservoir, and thence forced by steam power into mains 
* leading through the-city, with a pressure that would deliver it into 
‘ elevated cisterns in each house.” Mr. Simms adopts an estimate 
which rcinesents the population of Calcutta at 230,000, and allowing 
thirty gallons a day for each person, with ten per cent, ^or contin¬ 
gencies, this would require 7,590,000 gallons, or 1,214,400 cubic 
feet of water per day. Now, although we do not profess to be able 
to solve the insoluble problem of the population of Calcutta, we are 
pretty confident that the double of the number assumed be ^ 
much nearer the truth, and that it would not be safe in a mattOT of 


this kind to estimate the population much under half a million. 

Tlie following is Mr. Simms’s estimate of the ^pense 

Works at Fulta Ghaut and BaU^atchea, and aquoduct, tli« wliolo ' 

13} miles • •• il59,861 

Mainf and Pipes through the Cj^ty, 142 miles, 1 furlong, 142 yarosSL 510,336 ^ 

Total outlay in tho first instance ...” •**v»o,l97 

‘ Annual expenditure ^ |5,480 

In order to meet thjs expenditure, Mr. Simms assumes th^ tlie 
population wouU^be wuUng to pay as much for their|wa^r os t^ey 
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now pay to their bhistiea, cand he supposes that the occupants ot 
every house of two or three stories^ would, in this way, pay eight 
rupees ; those of every house of one story, four rupees, and tltbse of 
every hut, four annas per month, thus :— 

6,000 two and three*8toried houses, averaged at per mensem, 
eighS'rupees ... ... ... « ....Rs. 48,000 

9,000 one-storied houses, average four rupees ... ... 30,000 

51,000 huts, average each four annas .. ... ... 12,760 


96,750 

12 


1,161,000 

Or £ 116,100 per annum. 
Kow the working expenses being £55,480, this leaves £60,6§0, or 
upwards of nine per cent., as return for the original outlay... 

We know how easy it is to make out an estimate on paper, shewing 
almost &ny desired result ; ^according to an oft-quoted saying of a 
great man, that “ nothing is so false as figures, except facts.” But 
still we think, that a reasonable hope might be entertained that the 
undertaking would pay, and we think that if a Company were formed, 
the Government mi^ht safely guarantee a return to them of four- 
and-a half or Eve pei; cent, on their capital for the first twenty years. 

‘ There would be no difficulty in raising the sixty-seven lakhs of ru¬ 
pees on these terms, and the blessing conferred on the inhabitants 
of the “ metropolis of Asia” would be inestimable. We trust that 
this matter, which has been so often discussed, will not be again 
allowed to go to sleep without “ action taken.” 

The Government of India has now followed the good example 
set by the subordinate Governments, and has produced the first No. 
of selections from its records. It consists of six reports ; one by 
Mr. Simm|, two by Major Kennedy, two by Mr. Turnbull, and one 
by Major *Baker. There is a fine spirit of energy apparent in 
all these reports, which seems to us to afford good security for the 
vigorous prosecution of the work of railway communication in In- 
^dia. We should mention that this, like the Bengal selections, is 
pro;^:!^^ illustrated with maps and plans, and that the “ getting 
up” is as creditable to all concerned as the publication itself is to the 
Government. ^ 

'A engoli Books published in 1852* 

* Ntsba Lives of nine Hindu femaUs, by a native. 

NiHV&bim. Chambers’ Moral Class Book, translated by a native. 
&ad< ^Aaritra. Life of/Lord Clive, by a native. 

Vi'^artHd Stpugraha^ or Penny Magazine, edited by a native. 

* Crtisoe. Adventures of Robinsoif XJrusoe. 

^keJ^eafe Updhhyedn. ^Lamb’s Talcs i^fbm Shakspeare, by a 

native. « * * 
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Sdrahali, a History of India, by a nativ@. ’ ' 

^Aritnadoy^ or Line upon line, a sample Historical Account^ of Ge- 
n^is. Exodus, &c. &c., by a lady. 

Shuketihas. Parrot Tales ; moral stories, by a native. 

^ Parsea IHhas. Persian Tales from the English of W. Keane’s. 

Meghdhut.* The Cloud Messenger, a poem from the Sanskrit by 
a native. * 

Phulmani o KarunA. The history of a native woman, by a lady. 

Gyanarunadoy^ a Magazine containing much information on ■ 
Vedantism and general knowledge, by a native. \ • 

Vishvabilokana, a week!(|r Magazine, by a native. 

Vajea Bastu, 2nd part Combes’ Constitution of Man, by a native. 

Pashvabdlif Natural History, by a native. 

Bharatharshya Naksa. Map of India, by Rajcudra Mittrn. • 

Lila Maryan, a Puranic work, by a native. 

Agdthos. Wilberforce’s Agatlios, or Sunday Tales. 

Pundithargeshu Nihedanpaira. Letter to Pundits. • ,. 

Bhadrarjun, a Hindu Drama, by a native. 

Adabhut Udmayan, a Puranic book, by a native. 

KiisdmabaU, Selection from Bengali poetry 1st part, by a native. 

Snngit Mdld. Songs by a zemindar of Rangpurf 

liasarasamrita, a Puranic work, by a native. # 

Vydkardn Darpan, a Bengali Grammar in poetry, by a native. 
/Granthabdli, a list of 1,400 Bengali books. 

Gyanodoy, a weekly paper, by a native. 

Pdtabali, a selection of historical and moral ai*tielea for youth. 

Gita Pustuk, a hymn-book for Native Christians, by Church 
Missionaries. 

Nutan Panjika, by Sanders, Cones and Co., 6,000 copies sold. 

Sukumar Bilds, a Poetic tale, by a native. 

Patihrita Updkkyan, a Prize Essay on the duties of wives to 
their husbands, by a pandit. 

Vog Vdshista, a philosophic poem on the Ramayan, by a native. 

Galileo Charitra. Life of Galileo, translated by the Rev. K. Ba- 
nerjya. 

Bhagavat Gita, a new translation of this philosophical poem7l>^(^ 
nntivc. 


Prdrthana lOdarsan. Manual of Prayers for Native Chri^ians. 
Gurulaiva. Exposure oC^ie Mantras and decci^p of the Gurusji,, 
by a native. . . 

Bhagavat Puraner Ekadt Shanda. One section Bhagavat 

Purana,* ^ 

Vyakanm. Sanskrit Gr^mar in Bengali by Ishwar Chm!i%:|t. 
Kirli Bilds, a Drama. • I • . IL 

Mahadeva Stotra, Tl» praises of Mahadeva. . *" € 

Samacharan VyakaraiM Samacham’s Bengali Grammar. 


Samacharan VyaharaiM Samacham’s Bengali Grammar. 
Sangil Bilds, a collectio\ of popular son^s. 

KnhtmaboU, Ignd H^rt. Selection of Bengali poetiy. I 
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Oyan Ptadipk Moral Tales, part 2. 

Prdrthand pmtuk, English i^ayer-book, revised translatiobV 
‘ Aima Tatva Vidyea^ a Vedantic work. * 

< Fecfanto Darshan, Ditto. 

Lalita Madhav, On Krishna’s worship, by a Vaishnavite. 

. Nil Madhav. Ditto. * * 

Bhdkta Mala. The devotees of Vishnu. • 

SvabhAb Darpan. On Natural Theology. 

Such is a, list of Bengali works published within the last 
twelve months, *fifty-two in number, original publications never 
before in print and these chiefly by natives. There are others 
also, not in this list. This indicates that the native mind is at work 
in its own language, that it is awaking from the sleep of ages, 
ft'om the stupor arising from the times when Musulmafts used 
every effort to extirpate the vernacular and to establish the Persian 
—a foreign element j but Persian, after four centuries of forced rule 
in-BengaJ, has disappeared here, whereas the once despised Bengali 
is assuming its proper influence. 

To notice these books in full would occupy some dozen pages. We 
bring them forward at present as illustrations of tlie tendencies of 
the native mind, fed as suggesting that the friends of Christian edu¬ 
cation shoiRd takg their due share in the publications of the Ver¬ 
nacular Press. • 


EBBATA IN ART. I. 


Zine JP'or Head 

8 6 from bottom Ayesha I. Ayesha; 

11 Sa ditto top Ibn Batfila.. Ibii fiatdta. 

14 40 ditto ditto revelation . revelation.” 

15 21 & 22 ditto In tlut Arabick quotation read the second line first. 

17 6 from bottom, dialectical peculUirities . and dialectical peculiarities, 

18 6 diftto top noticed, as the tratlitions .... noticed in the traditiois; 

22 ditto ditto RErsATEn . RErEAiEn. 

7 from bottom J ) J 

19 23 & 24 from top In the Arabick quotation read the second line first- 

20 9 from oottom bederdende .. bedeutmde, 

3^^|!N(iitto <litto , so . eo.” 

^ j2 ditto top the . l>e. 

42 15 Se 1C ditto Erase the marks of quotation. 

47 2 ditto ditto » Omeva . Omeya. 

^ 36 ditto ditto L Before insert ^ <J ^ 

last lino. fear . ' fear" 

63 islrthn tDBp> .. collected.f... collected.” 

64 33 ditto^(fimlo ... Ilm.i-.. Abu. 

65 20 ditt^ottom.. showed ...A shouted. 

* 'J* (order, commencing' witlr an-^ order: commencing with un- 

68 2^ 22 bottom.. -< ticipatory and genealogical V ticipatory and gcuealogi- 

1 . ( noAcs;..cal notices, 

69 fe dittubottom... himsoTf.himself.” 

AKU CO., TVrS., KO. 14,^LL »ACAlt# 
























